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LOAD  LINES  FOR  CERTAIN  VESSELS 


COMMrrTEB  ON  THE  ^BGHANT  MaBZNE  AND  FlfiHEBIES^ 

Houss  OF  Representatives, 

Thundwyy  Jvly  14, 1991. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  George  W.  Ed- 
monds presiding. 

Appearances:  Hon.  E.  T.  Chamberlain,  commissioner,  Bureau  of 
Navigation;  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Gaines,  legal  department,  United  States 
Shipping  Board;  Mr.  G.  C.  Morris,  232  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  representing  the  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America  and  the  Alliance 
Insurance  Co.  of  Philadelphia;  Mr.  S.  D.  McComb,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
representing  the  American  Insurance  Co.  of  Newark  and  other  marine 
insurance  companies;  Mr.  William  D.  Winter,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
third  vice  president  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co.;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Francis  Gibbs,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  chairman  of  the  technical  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Steamship  Owners'  Association  and  a  naval 
architect  and  marine  engineer;  Mr.  Fields  S.  Pendletion,  130  Pearl 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  president  of  the  Atlantic  Carriers  Associa- 
tion; Mr.  Arthur  H.  Jones,  Boston,  Mass.,  representing  Crow  ell  & 
Thurlow;  Mr.  A.  E.  R.  Schneider,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  representing  the 
Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co.;  Capt.  R.  W.  England,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  Harvey  D.  Goulder,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  representing  the  Lake  Car- 
riers' Association;  Mr.  F.  L.  Leckie,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  representing  the 
Great  Lakes  Sand  &  Gravel  Producers'  Association. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Gentlemen,  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  to-day  is  to 
have  hearings  on  H.  R.  3708,  a  bill  to  establish  load  lines  for  certain 
vessels.    The  interests,  I  believe,  are  here,  and  I  think  we  would  be 

flad  to  hear  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  proposed  legislation  first, 
think  it  would  be  fair  for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  the  department,  to 
give  his  ideas.  I  believe  this  bill  partially  originated  in  the  depart- 
ment when  Mr.  Alexander  was  chairman  of  the  committee.  So  Mr. 
Chamberlain  will  go  ahead  and  make  his  statement,  and  then  the  rest 
of  you  gentlemen  will  hear  the  reasons  why  the  department  feels  we 
ought  to  have  a  load  line. 
The  bill  under  consideration  reads  as  follows: 

[H.  R.  3706,  Sixty-sev^itli  Congnssy  first  sessUm.] 

A  BILL  To  establish  load  lines  for  certain  vessels. 

Be  if  fuarted  hij  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  act  shall  apply  to  the  following  vessels: 

^a)  Cargo-carrying  vessels  of  live  hundred  gross  tons  or  over  loading  at  any  port 
or  place  within  the  United  States  or  its  pofiseseioiiB  for  a  foreifin  voyage  by  Eea. 

(  b)  Cai^-carryii^  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  five  hundred  groes  tons  or  over 
loading  at  any  foreiirn  port  or  place  for  a  voyage  by  sea. 

(  c)  Other  vessels  loading  at  any  port  or  }>lace  in  the  United  Fiates  or  its  possessions, 
whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  safety  of  such  vessels 

and  their,  crews  requites  the  e^ablidunent  of  a  l^ial  load  line. 

t  "  -  .    ■  J 
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Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretin'  of  Commerce  is  hereby  authonzed  ajid  d^^^*^^^ 
respect  of  the  vessels  defined  in  section  1  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  act  and  is  hereby  au- 
thorized in  respect  of  the  vessels  .letined  in  section  1  (c)  of  thiH  act  to  establisii  oy 
re^ulatiojis  from  time  to  time  the  load  water  Mne^  and  marks  thereot  indicating  me 
maximum  depth  to  which  such  vessels  may  safely  be  loaded,  feuch  reguiauons 
shall  have  the  force  of  law.  ,  * 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  and  of  the  master  of  everv  vessel 
subject  to  this  act  and  to  the  regulations  established  thereunder  to  cause  the  loaa 
line  or  lines  so  established  to  be  permanently  and  conspiciioiisly  marked  upon  me 
ve^?el  in  such  mannor  as  the  Serretarv  of  Commerce  shall  direct,  and  to  k^p  me 
same  so  marke  1.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  appoint  the  American  liiu^u 
of  Shippini^,  oc  such  other  corporation  or  association  for  the  sur\ey  or  registry  ot 
shipping  as  may  be  selected  by  him,  to  determine  whether  the  position  and  manner 
of  markmg  on  such  vessels  the  load  line  or  lines  so  establishod  are  m  a<rordance 
with  the  i)roviriions  ol.  this  act  and  of  the  regulations  established  tnereundei-:  rro- 
vid^d.  h  nrcrer.  Tliat.  at  the  request  of  the  shipowner,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  appoijit,  for  the  jrurpose  aforesaid,  any  other  corporation  or  association  tor  tne 
survey  or  registiy  of  shipping  which  the  shipowner  may  select  and  the  becretarj^ 
of  Commerce  approve;  or  the  Secretary  of  '''-ninierce  may  appcint  for  said  pur}>ose 
anv  oTu'er  of  the  OovenimenT.  v^]lo  shall  i)erionn  ^urh  service.-^  as  may  be  directed 
bv  tlie  So  'i-etarv  of  Commerre  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may,  in  his  discretion, 
revoke  an\  appointment  made  pursuant  to  this  section.    Such  corporation,  ass(  ■  '-^ 


)cia- 


tion,  ot  ofec«r  shall,  upon  approving  the  position  and  manner  of  marking  such  l(md 
line  or  lines,  issue  a  certificate  in  a  form  to  be  prescrii)ed  by  the  Secretary  ot  (  om- 
mercp  that  tlie  same  is  in  accordnace  with  the  pro\isio]is  of  this  act  and  oi  the 
r^ulations  (establish"  I  tlipro'.uider.  and  shall  deli  ver  a  copy  tliereof  to  the  master 
of  the  vessel.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  vessel  subject  to  this  act  and  to  said  regu- 
lations to  depart  from  her  loading  port  or  place  without  bearij^  such  mark  or  m^ks, 
approved  and  certified  by  such  corporation,  aasociataon,  or  officer,  and  without  hay- 
ing on  boanl  a  copv  of  said  (^'ertificate. 

Sec  4.  That  it  ghall  l)e  unlawful  for  anv  vessel  subject  to  this  Act  and  to  the  regu- 
latious  established  thereunder  to  be  so  loaded  as  to  submei^e,  in  salt  watiff,  the  load 
line  or  lines  marked  pursosnt  to  this  Act  and  to  the  r^ulations  established  thereunder, 
appli'  alde  to  her  voya^;  or  so  as  to  submerge  under  like  condition?  the  point  where 
such  load  line  or  lines  ouo:ht  to  be  marked  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
of  the  regulations  establit'hed  thereunder;  or  so  as  in  any  manner  to  violate  the  said 
r^ulations.  _ 
Sec.  5.  That  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Comm«x;e  shall  certify  that  the  laws  and 
regulations  in  force  in  anv  foreign  country  relating  to  load  lines  are  equally  effective 
wUh  the  relations  estal  dished  under  tliis  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
direct,  on  proof  that  a  vessel  of  that  <  oinitry  has  complied  with  such  foreign  laws  and 
relations,  that  su<  h  vessel  and  her  master  and  owner  shall  be  exempted  from  com- 
pmnce  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  except  as  hereinafter  provided:  Provided, 
That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  veesels  of  any  foreign  countey  which  does  not 
similarly  recognize  the  load  lines  established  under  this  Act  and  the  r^ulations 
jnade  thereunder.  . 

Sec.  6.  That  it  ^hall  I  e  the  duty  of  the  maetor  of  every  vessel  subject  to  this  Act 
and  to  the  regulations  e^tatlifhed  thereunder  and  of  every  foreign  vessel  exempted 
pursuant  to  section  5  of  this  Act,  before  departing  from  her  loading  port  or  place  for  a 
\oyBge  by  sea,  to  enter  in  the  oflBcial  log  V)ook  of  siu^h  versel  {it  any)  a  statement  of 
the  position  of  the  load-line  mark  appliraVde  to  the  voyasje  in  question  with  reference 
to  the  a'  tual  water  line  at  the  time  of  departing  from  port,  as  nearly  as  the  same  can 
be  ascertained. 

Sec  7.  That  if  any  collector  of  customs  has  reason  to  ]:elieve,  on  complaint  or 
otherwise,  that  a  vessel  subject  to  this  Act  and  to  the  regulati(»ns  established  there- 
under is  about  to  pror-eed  to  sea  from  a  ]>ort  in  the  I'nited  States  or  its  possessions 
within  hi^  district,  when  leaded  in  violation  of  section  4  of  this  Act;  or  that  any  vessel 
exempted  pursuant  to  section  5  of  this  Act  is  about  to  proceed  to  sea  from  such  port, 
when  loaded  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  regulaticms  of  her  country  with  respect  to 
load  line,  he  may  by  written  order  served  on  the  master  or  officer  in  charge  of  such 
vo~-cl  detain  her  provisionally  for  the  purpose  of  liein?  surveyed.  The  collector 
shall  then  serve  on  the  nia-ter  a  written  statement  of  the  Lrntunds  of  her  detention  and 
shall  aiijxunt  three  disinterested  surveyors  to  examine  the  vessel  and  her  loading 
and  to  report  to  him:  whereupon  the  said  collector  may  release  or  may,  by  written 
order  served  on  tho  master  or  officer  in  charge  of  such  vessel,  detain  the  vessel  untU 
ahe  has  Ijeen  reloaded  in  whole  or  in  part  so  as  to  conform  to  section  4  of  this  Art,  or, 
an  case  of  a  vessel  exempted  pursuant  to  section  5  of  this  Act,  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
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laws  and  regulations  of  her  own  country  with  respect  to  load  line.  If  the  vessel  be 
ordered  detained,  the  master  may.  within  five  days  appeal  to  the  Ser  retary  of  Com- 
merce, who  may,  if  he  desires,  order  a  further  survey  and  may  affirm,  set  aside,  or 
modify  the  order  of  the  collector.  Clearance  shall  be  refused  to  any  vesselwhich  sludl 
have  becm  ordered  detained. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  That  if  the  owner  or  master  of  any  A^essel  subject  to  this  Act  and  to  the 
regulations  established  thereunder  shall  permit  her  to  depart  from  her  loading  port  or 
place  w-ithout  having  complied  with  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  this  Act,  he  shall  for 
each  offense  be  liable  to  the,  United  States  in  a  penalty  of  $500.  If  the  owner  or  mast^ 
of  any  vessel  exempted  pursuant  to  section  5  of  this  Act  shall  permit  her  to  depart 
Iromner  loading  port  or  place  without  having  the  load  line  or  lines  required  by  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  country'  to  which  she  belongs  marked  upon  hor  as  required  by 
said  laws  and  regulations,  he  shall  for  each  offense  be  liable  to  the  United  States  in  a 
penalty  of  $500.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may,  in  his  discretion,  remit  or  mitigate 
any  penalty  imposed  under  this  paragraph.  ' 

(b )  If  the  master  of  any  vessel  subject  to  this  Act  and  to  the  regulations  established 
thereunder,  or  of  anv  foreign  vessel  exempted  pursuant  to  section  '>  of  this  Act,  shall 
fail,  before  departing  from  her  loading  port  or  place,  to  enter  in  the  otiicial  log  book 
of  such  vessel  (if  anyj  the  statement  required  bv  section  6  of  this  Act,  he  shall  for 
each  offense  be  liaWe  to  the  United  StiOes  in  a  penalty  of  flOO.  The  Secretary  ot 
-Cdmmerce  may  in  his  discretion  remit  or  mitigate  any  penalty  imposed  under  this 
paragraph. 

(c)  If  any  person  shall  knowingly  permit  or  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  any  ^■('s?el 
subject  to  this  Act  and  to  the  regulations  established  thereunder  to  depait,  or  if, 
being  the  owner,  manager,  agent,  or  master  of  such  vessel  he  shall  fail  to  take  reasonable 
•caie  to  prevent  her  from  departing  from  her  loading  jiort  or  place  when  loaded  in 
violation  of  section  4  of  this  Act;  or  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  permit  or  cause  or 
attempt  to  cause  a  foreign  vessel  exempted  pursuant  to  soction  5  of  this  Act  to  dopart, 
or  if,  being  the  owner,  manager,  agent,  or  master  of  such  vessel  he  shall  fail  to  take 
reasonable  care  to  prevent  her  from  departing  from  her  loading  port  or  place  when 
loaded  more  deeply  th^n  permitted  by  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  country  to  which 
she  belongs,  he  shall  in  respect  of  each  offense  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  unless 
her  <?oinfj  to  sea  in  such  a  condition  was,  under  the  circumstances,  reasonable  and 
justifiable:  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment 
not  to  exceed  one  year  or  both. 

(d)  K  the  master  oi  any  vessel  or  any  other  person  shall  knowingly  permit  or  cause 
or  attempt  to  cause  any  vessel  to  depart  from  any  port  or  place  in  the  I  nited  States 
or  its  possessions  in  violation  of  any  order  of  detention  made  pursuant  to  section  7 
of  this  Act.  he  shall  in  respect  of  each  offense  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  S500  or  by  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  three  months, 
•or  both, 

(e)  If  any  person  shall  conceal,  remove,  alter,  deface,  or  obliterate,  or  shall  suffer 
any  person  under  his  control  to  conceal,  remove,  alter,  deface,  or  ol^literate  any  mark 
or  marks  ])laced  on  a  vessel  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  to  the  regulations  established 
thereunder,  except  in  the  event  of  lawful  change  of  said  marks,  or  to  prevent  capture 
by  an  enemy,  he  shall,  in  resped;  of  each  offense,  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $1,000,  or  by  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  one 
year,  or  both. 

(i)  AMienever  the  owner,  manager,  agent,  or  master  of  a  vessel  shall  l>econie  snl  .ject 
to  a  tine  or  penaltv  bv  way  of  money  payment  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  vessel  shall  also  be  liable  therefor,  and  may  be  seized  and  proceeded  against  in 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  in  any  difltrid;  in  which  such  vessel  shall  be 
found.  ,  , 

Sfic.  9.  That  tbiA  Act  shall  take  effect  six  months  after  the  date  of  its  approval. 


STATEMEHT  OF  MR.  E.  T.  CHAMBERLAIN,  COMMISSIONEB, 

BU&EAU  OF  NAVIOATIOS. 


Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  wall  try  to  make  my  statement 
as  brief  as  possible,  for  two  reasons:  In  the  first  place,  the  ground  was 
traversed  before  this  committee  quite  thoroughly  three  years  ago; 
iuad  in  the  second  place,  there  are  so  many  gentlemen  from  out  of 
town  who  are  here  to  be  heard  that  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  €i 
the  committeei  and  perhaps,  I  can  come  along  agabi. 
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I  may  say  at  this  time  that  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  the  com- 
mittee to  continue  the  hearings  to-morrow  morning  J®*^^?; 
As  A-ou  w-ill  recall  when  the  subject  of  the  load  line  was  tot  brofigM 
up  as  a  hve,  and  indeed,  as  a  pressing  issue,  the  Secretwy  of  Cob^ 
appointed  a  voUmtarv  technical  committee  of  gentlemen  ^^^"^^^5 
experts  in  various  hues  to  advise  the  department  on  the  subjedi  ana 
to  prepare  a  report  showing  both  the  reasons  f;or  this  leg^lation  and 
the  most  feasible  wav  of  carrying  it  out,  assummg  th^  it  should  be- 
passed.  That  committee  has  been  in  session  in  New  York  for  three 
days;  that  is,  to-dav  will  be  the  thu-d  day.  They  have  been  ii^ 
session  off  and  on  at"  various  times  since  their  appomtment  on  Sep- 
tember 27.  19UV.  If  vou  have  no  objection,  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
names  of  the  committee  in  the  record  here.  The  diairman  is  Rear- 
Admiral  D.  W.  Taylor,  of  the  Construction  Bureau  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment. 

ComaTTEE  ON  B^^1:>KHBADs  AND  Load  IjEKEB. 

GENERAL  COMmTTEE. 

Rear  Admiral  D.  W,  Taylor  (CC),  United  States  Navy,  duumaHj  Navy  Depart- 
ment. 

David  Aniott.  deimty  cliiei  s  urveyor.  American  Bureau  of  SnippiBg, 

Heudon  Chubb,  marine  msurance  and  underwriter.  New  York. 

T.  M.  rorabrooks.  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  chief  ei^neer  and  naval  architect,  Beth- 
lelieni  Steel  Co.'s  Mar\dand  shipbuildins;  plant. 

W.  A.  Dobson.  naval  architect,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Wm.  damp  &  Sons'  Ship  & 
Entrine  Biiildin^j  ' 'o. 

Proi.  W.  F.  Durand,  Stauiord  University,  Calif.,  professor  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing 

Wm.  Gatewood,  Newport  News,  Va.,  naval  arcMtect,  Newpcwrt  News  Shipbuilding 

&  Drv  Dock  Co. 

H.'X.  Heriimau,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  mviager  Greit  Lakes  department  American 
Bureau  of  8hippin.s:. 

Prof.  G.  R.  McDermott,  Cornell  University,  N.  Y.,  professor  marine  construction. 

O.  J.  Dl^on.  1  Drumm  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Walter  Wood  Parsons,  vice  president  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  51  Wail  Street, 

New  York  City. 

J.  W.  Powell.  Quincy,  Mass.,  president  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co. 
H.  H.  Raymond,  New  York  manager  Clyde  &  Mallory  Steamship  Co. 
Prof.  H.  C.  Sadler,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  ptcSeBBor  ot  naval  architecture,  Universdty  of 

Michigan. 

Alfred  Gilbert  Smith,  president  New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co. 
Stevensau  Taylor  of  New  York,  pre^ide.at  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  and 
of  the  American  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Enpjineers. 

These  ^eAtlemen,  or  must  of  them,  I  take  it^  have  been  in  session 
in  Xfnv  Y  ork  for  the  hist  two  days,  and  I  expect  tliat  a  representative 
number  of  them  be  here  to-morrow  morning,  and  they  wanted 
to  know  if  they  couki  be  heard. 

Mi\  Edmonds.  Was  this  bill  drawn  up  as  a  result  of  this  com- 
mittee  s  action  ? 

'Mr.  Chamberlaix.  I  could  not  say  that.  This  is  substantially 
the  bill  of  two  years  ago.    I  think  it  is  almost  verbatim. 

Mr.  Scott.  It  is  almost  verbatim^  the  same  as  the  bill  that  was 
originally  introduced  but  not  as  reported  to  the  House,  because  I 
notice  in  so  far  as  the  Great  Lakes  are  concerned^  you  have  not  made- 
the  extension  of  two  years  wliich  was  carried  in  that  bill. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  you  are  quite  rights  but  that  is  a 
detail. 

Mr.  Scott.  I  would  not  be  willing,  Mr.  Chaiimaii}  to  adiut  that 
that  was  a  detail. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  a  detail  of  application.  It  is  a  matter 
of  time,  and  I  speak  of  it  as  a  detail  for  this  reason:  I  think  if  you 
get  to  the  Great  Lakes  in  two  years  you  will  be  doing  pretty  well  in 
view  of  the  physical  work  to  be  done. 

Mr.  White.  There  are  16  men  on  this  committee. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  number,  but  I  think 
about  that  many. 

Mr.  White.  Who  is  there  on  the  committee  representing  operators 
of  ships  in  foreign  trade  or  in  any  trade  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  would  say  that  Mr.  II.  H.  Raymond,  who 
is  president  of  the  American  Steamship  Owners  Association,  is  fuuiy 
representative. 

Mr.  White.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  look  over  the  names. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  And  also  Mr.  Alfied  Gilbert  Smith,  who  is 
president  of  the  New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co.  The  effort 
was  made  by  Secretary  Redfiekh  to  seku-t  a  committee  as  fairly 
representative  of  all  the  interests  that  would  l)e  in\olved  as  you 
could  make  it,  and  still  have  a  committee  that  would  not  be  so  large 
that  it  would  never  meet,  and  also  to  make  it  comprehensive.  You 
will  see  that  all  parts  of  the  country  are  included.  There  are  the 
American  Bureau  of  vShipping  people  included  for  obvious  reascais, 
the  marine  underwriters,  the  naval  architects,  tliose  who  are  in 
practical  control  in  the  shipyards  in  matters  of  design  and  every- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  the  liighly  technical  men  like  die  professors 
of  naval  architecture  in  the  colleges,  the  shipbuilders  and  the  ship 
operators,  such  as  Mr.  Raymond  and  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  White.  Was  there  any])ody  representing  the  Shipping  Boaid  '* 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Y  ou  understand  that  this  committee  was 
appointed  in  September,  1916. 

Mr.  White.  But  I  understood  that  the  conxmittee  had  been  in 
session  within  the  last  dav  or  two. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  New  Y^ork.  yes.  I  do  not  know  whetlier 
they  put  somebody  from  the  Shippmg  Board  on  or  not.  I  believe 
somebody  from  the  Shipping  Board  was  attending  informally,  but  I 
do  not  think  anybody  was  ever  appointed,  and  I  do  not  tliink  they 
asked  to  have  anybody  appointed. 

Mr.  Edmonds-  They  nwght  have  been  represented  through  Mi\ 
Gatewood. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  may  have  been,  but  I  have  not  been  apprisinl 
of  anybody  representing  the  Shipping  Board  or  that  the  Shippixig 
Board  was  even  invited  to  participate  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  CbAMBEBLMN.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  recall  that  the 
Shipping  Board  was  up  heje  in  advocacy  of  this  bilL 

Jfc.^)MONDs.  Oh,  yes.  , 

Mr.  Whtte.  I  was  merriag  to  what  took  place  at  this  conference 

meeting, 

Mr.  Chambeklain.  Really,  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.    1  had 
supposed  there  was  somebody  there  informally. 
Mr.  McCoMB.  Mr.  Chairmaii,  the  Shippiiig  Boaid  have  had  a 

representative.  ^        ,    i_  • 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Yes;  they  were  represented  at  the  hearings  two 

years  ago« 

Mr.  Gaines.  Mr.  Ghainnaa,  I  have  read  the  hearings  of  two  yeara 
ago  where  they  were  represented,  but  the  question,  as  I  understood 
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it,  was  whether  thev  had  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  particular 
conference  referred  to  here,  and  if  they  have  been,  I  have  not  heard 
of  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  Shipping  Board  comes  before  this  committee 
just  the  same  as  anybody  else,  as  a  steamship  opei-ator  in  this  con- 
nection, and  I  presume  the  Shipping  Board  would  be  very  glad  not 
to  haw  a  load  Une  so  that  they  could  load  in  the  way  that  would 
make  them  the  most  money,  either  by  insurance  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Gaines.  We  simply  do  not  want  the  American  law  more 
drastic  than  the  foreign  laws.    That  is  our  position  precisely. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  go  ahead  and  tell  us  the  necessity 
for  the  bill.  ,  .  ,  • 

Mr.  Chamerlain.  The  bill  is  based  on  the  belief,  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  a  fairly  reasonable  one,  that  there  is  such  a  possibility  as 
loading  a  ship  so  deeply  that  it  is  hot  safe  to  operate  it;  not  safe,  in 
■  the  first  place,  for  the  crew  on  board — and  please  bear  in  mind  that 
tills  is  a  cargo-carrying  proposition  pure  and  simple,  it  does  not 
alfect  the  passenger  liners — ^tnat  there  is  an  element  of  danger  to  the 
erew,  that  there  is  a  considerable  element  of  danger  and  risk  of  loss 
to  the  ship,  and  also  to  the  cai^o  that  is.  carried  therecm.  That 
bein^  so,  it  is  sAso  based  on  the  theory  that  the  terms  of  equal  com- 
petition require  that  if  one  man,  out  of  conscience  or  prudence  or 
money  risk,  deems  it  fit  to  load  his  vessel  onlv  to  a  certain  extent, 
other  men  in  the  same  business,  with  the  same  kind  of  ship,  to  insure 
equal  competition  in  business,  should  not  load  any  more;  in  other 
words,  that  a  man  who  is  not  particularly  careful  about  either  life 
or  property  should  not,  in  order  to  make  a  little  more  money,  load 
a  ship  beyond  the  line  of  safety  when  the  scrupulous  men  load  it 
only  to  the  line  of  safety.  In  rough  outline,  that  is  the  reason  for 
Uie  bill.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  principle  that  you  are  all  familiar 
with,  where  the  freight  cars  have  marks  on  them  indicating  that  they 
can  carry  so  many  thousand  pounds,  and  where  elevators  are  in- 
spected and  have  marks  that  they  can  cartry  so  many  passengers,  or 
so  much  weight;  in  fact,  an  elementary  proposition  of  that  kind  I 
do  not  think  needs  much  discussion. 

The  question,  however,  is  a  perfectly  natural  one,  should  not  reli- 
ance be  placed  entirely  on  the  private  shipowner  to  secure  this  result  ? 
So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  of  course,  the  whole  theory  of  Federal 
rc^gulation  is  that  to  secure  both  uniformity  and  to  meet  elements  of 
danger,  the  Federal  Grovemment,  to  a  limited  extent,  should  inter- 
vene and  take  charge  of  matters  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Scx>TT.  May  I  ask  a  question  right  there  ?  Do  the  Canadian 
ships  operating  on  the  Great  Lakes  have  a  load  line  1 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  SooTT.  I  never  knew  that  they  had  a  load  line. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  I  can  answer  that  by  saying  they  have  not,  be- 
cause I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Ministry  of  Marine. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Have  they  a  load  line  on  their  ocean  ships  "i 

Mr.  Pendleton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  None  whatever  ? 

Mr.  Pendleton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  you  want  to  put  that  letter  in  as  a  part  of  your 
testimony  or  do  you  want  to  put  it  in  the  record  now  ? 
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Mr.  Pendleton.  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  Mr.  f  ii'"ii^>^^^  l'';^| 
because  I  am  very  desirous  of  ascertaining  some  reason  why  we  should 
have  this  law,  so  I  will  put  that  letter  in  later. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  will  let  Mr.  Chamberlam  see  it  before  you  go. 
May  I  see  that  letter  now  ? 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Certainly.  . 
.  Mr.  Edmonds.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Chamberlaui.  .    ,  ^.        ,  . 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  situation  in  the  Lnited  States  nas  Deeu 
following  in  a  curious  way  lines  parallel  to  the  development  m  Oreat 
Britain.  Of  course,  as  you  gentlemen  on  this  committee  scarce  y 
need  to  be  told,  up  to  withm  a  very  recent  time  we  had  practically 
no  American  cargo  steamers  in  the  foreign  trade.  You  may  be  asked 
later  on,  What  proof  have  you  and  how  many  ships  have  really  been 
sunk  for  lack  of  a  load  line.  This  technical  committee  has  gone  into 
that  question  thoroughly,  and  they  will  make  an  exact  report  to- 
morrow, but  in  the  meantime  I  may  say  that  up  to  the  war  we  had 
practically  no  cargo  steamers  crossing  the  Atlantic,  or  the  i'acihc 
either.  Our  merchant  shipping  in  transoceamc  trade  was  practicaUy 
confined  to  seven  passenger  ships— four  American  Lme  ships  and 
three  Red  Star  ships,  as  I  recaU— and  on  the  transpacmc  just  a  few 
Pacific  Mail  steamers.  Therefore  the  load-line  proposition  was  not 
a  real  pressing  proposition  in  this  country.  •     ^i.  * 

In  the  second  place,  since  the  war  we  have  been  crc^mg  the  Atlan- 
tic in  considerable  numbers  with  our  cargo  ships,  and  as  a  matter  ot 
fact  we  have  had  a  load  line.  We  have  had  a  load  lme,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  the  ships  of  the  Shipping  Board,  and  I  may  add  that 
th(..(>  sliips  arc  marked  according  to  British  rules.  They  are  marked 
by  tlie  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  but  they  are  marked  axjcordmg 

to  British  rules.  . 

Mr  Scott  Bv  whom:  the  insurance  compames ? 

Mr  Cii\MBERLUx.  No;  they  are  marked  by  the  American  bureau 
under  an  agreement  which  I  will  explain  to  you  m  a  mom^it. 

Mr  Scott.  Do  cargo  ships  usually  carry  msurance  on  the  cargo  i 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Of  course,  the  cargo  is  always  covered  by  m- 

surance;  yes.  •    /  •     „.  •  „  ^.i,^ 

Mr  Scott.  Do  the  insurance  companies  participate  in  asking  tne 
amount  of  cargo  that  each  ship  is  carrying  in  determmmg  whether 
or  not  they  will  accept  the  insurance  .  ,  , 

Mr.  CniMBERLAix.  The  acceptance  of  the  insurance  depen<te,  of 
course,  to  a  certain  extent  upon  tlmt.  Thev  look  at  the  cla^f  na- 
tion of  the  ship,  and  with  t^ie  classification  of  the  ship  goes  the  load 

line.    That  is  an  element.  ^  j.  ■ 

Mr  Edmonds.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  for  them  to  mvestigate 
the  loading  of  a  ship  in  a  foreign  port  when  it  is  going  to  another 
foreicvn  port,  and  vet  that  would  be  one  of  the  insurance  featuroj. 
A  man  might  wire  fr,un  Jlio  de  Janeiro  that  his  ship  was  going  to 
Italv  with  a  cargo  of  co1T(mv  and  that  he  wanted  it  insured.  If  he 
had"  a  load  line,  he  would  know  how  heavy  the  ship  was  oaded,^d 
if  they  did  not  have  a  load  line  he  would  not  know  anything  about 

*^^Mr  Scott  Indicating  the  amount  of  cargo  to  be  carried  on  that 
trip  as  a  basis  for  the  amount  of  insurance  in  question  ^ 
Mr  Chambeblain.  Yes;  that  is  an  element  in  the  risk,  of  course. 
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Mr.  Donald.  May  I  amplify  the  statement  w^^^-r^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 
has  made  about  the  load  line  by  saymg  that  when  the  ^lups  ^^ei^ 
remiisitioned  during  the  war,  aU  the  ships  had  to  have  a  oad  hn. 
aiS  I  think  that  was  the  reason  they  had  the  J^^^^^;  ^^^^^^^T 
the  amount  of  tonnage  carried  fixed  before  payment  was  made  by 

the  Government?  o  ^  t    -ii  ,,^.1  i.p 

Mr  Chambeblain.  That  was  one  reason;  yes  So  I  ^Mli  not  ^ 
able  to  go  into  the  number  of  losses  that  coJd  be  attributed  to  th 
lack  of  I  load  Une,  in  the  first  plaxse  because  whenj  e  did  not  v. 
any  load  line  at  all  there  were  hardly  any  ships  to  which  it  ^^ou[d 
haVe  been  applicable,  and,  in  the  second  plax^e  ^^^^  J^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
areat  many  ships  that  would  be  subject  to  a  load  hne— in  point  ot 
f;;erthey  We  W  a  load  hne-practicaUy  the  same  as  this  bdi  is 

^^BloV'e'f  To^Sto  the  details  as  to  the  further  histoiy  of  this  legis- 
lation the  British  Government  m  1890  or  thereabouts-T  have  the 
details  of  that  in  my  previous  hearing,  and,  by  the  way,  this  ma  tier 
was  gone  over  ver|  thoroughly  in  the  hearings  before  yonr  com- 
luittcTe  on  October  31,  1919.  At  that  tmie  the  bilUvas  H.  R.  oC..l. 
Tl  e  first  British  load-lme  biU  of  1875  provided  that  the  owner  could 
put  the  load  line  wherever  he  saw  fit.  That  was  the  famous  Plimsoll 
law  The  futility  of  a  law  of  that  kind  is  evident  right  on  its  tace, 
and"  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  everybodv  some  British  shipowners 
ui  those  davs,  as  I  thmk  I  told  you  at  the  tune,  put  the  load- hue 
mark  on  tHe  smokestack.  We  had  a  similar  law  A  similar  law 
was  passed  by  Congress  in  1890,  and  it  was  probably,  and  J.  thmJt 
properly,  repealed  a  few  years  later  as  utterly  futile.  ,      .  u 

Fvom  that  early  British  legislation,  however,  the  present  British 
load-line  law  developed  by  the  cooperation  of  Lloyd  s  society,  which 
is  a  classification  society,  and  which  had  the  keenest  kind  ot  interest 
in  establishing  the  insurance  risk  of  a  ship,  and  the  British  (jovern- 
ment  through  the  Board  of  Trade.  They  cooperated,  and  the  results 
was  the  passage  of  the  British  load-line  act  of  1890. 

That  law  ^d  not  apply  to  foreign  ships  originally,  but  only  to 
British  ships  leavmg  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1906  that 
law  was  extended  by  the  British  to  all  ships  of  ail  nations  in  the  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Its  application  to  foreign  ships  was  to 
take  effect  at  a  date  to  be  announced  by  proclamat  ion  or  by  orders 
in  council,  which  correspond  to  our  presidential  proclamations. 
They  gave  us  notice  that  that  law  would  apply  in  1909  or  1910. 
They  gave  us  the  three  years'  notice,  and  our  replv  was  that  that 
was  very  interesting,  but  inasmuch  as  we  had  no  ships  to  wliich  it 
would  apply,  we  did  not  feel  bound  to  take  a  very  active  interest  in  it. 

In  1915,  a  year  after  the  war  had  started,  for  the  first  time,  Ameri- 
can cargo  ships  began  crossing  the  Atlantic.  Of  course,  in  1916, 
the  submarine  losses  had  begun  to  be  heavy,  and  our  ships  hegm. 
crossing  then.  None  of  them  had  any  load  fine  marks  at  that  time^ 
The  British  authorities  immediately  called  our  attention  to  the  law. 
They  were  very  civil  about  it  and  said,  that  of  course  their  ships 
going  out  of  British  ports  Mid  conung  in  had  to  be  marked,  and  they 
thought  we  should  hve  up  to  their  law.  It  was  explained  to  them, 
rather  informally,  tiiat  it  would  be  very  difficult  at  that  time  to  get 
legislation — and  it  would  have  been— but  we  would  try  to  m^e 
some  arrangements  to  cover  the  situation  in  the  case  of  the  few  ships 
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this  country.  ,    •  o 

Mr.  SWXTT.  That  was  during  the^  war  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  That  was  m  l^i^-  //cUrious  \merican  lines 
crossmg  then,  and  we  sent  word^^"^5^.^^*Hl^"°^^^  tl^v  were  wett 
that  t&  was'  the  ^^^^^.^'^^IZn^^^^^ 

withm  their  powers,  and  that  American  ovv  ^  ^^^.bi,,  Lloyd's 
private  arrangements  as  they .  could  and  [f^^J^  PJ  '^u^^i  thmi  to, 
sorteyors  would  mark  theu-  ships  for  them  if  ihp  P  ^ited 

C  Lloyd's  surveyoT^'  marks  were  accepted  m^^^  Umted 

Kmgdom  whei  they  h^.^ ^/P^^^^^^^^^      ';pro~ate  we\ad 
course,  we  were  not  mpositwn  to  give  a^^^^^ 

anything  Uke  the  st^^di^g.^^^^^f^^^^^  i^^rea.e  the  American  bureau 
As  the  number  of  our  ships  began  to  increase,  uie       ^  ^t, 
endeavored  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  ™sh  Uovernm 

infoi-mally,  which  was  proper  PJ^.^P/"  ^\fter  I 

wav  arrangements  are  nsuafly  mwTe  .^^^f^^^']'^"  .^^^  ago  and 
happened  U,  be  in  London  for  ^  J^^.f^^^^VToftrade  and  they 
took  the  matter  up  informally  with  but  that 

said  they  would  be  very,  glad  to  do^^T^^l^^^^^  approval 
they  did  not  even  recogmze  Lloyd  s  marks  except  wun  iue 

of  the  Government.  j   #  ^.o^vintr  the  load  line  is  this:  The 

In  other  words,  the  =^«thod  of  marlang  to^^^  ^^^^ 

Lloyd's  surveyors  report  about  ^^^f  *^^^Xe  ^^^-P"^^^^^^"' 
cases  Lloyd's  surveyors  and  m  some  cases  the  ^^^tun  P 

1^;^^  br  approved  by  the 

Stt^up  the  subjec.  agreed  tlgt  pendin^  l^is- 

lation  by  this  country  t^^f  .^^^^^.^^^^^^^^^  back  of 

marks  if  the  Government  ^t^U^^*^«  S^ati^n  could  be  passed 
the  American  bureau  marks,  and  until  legisiauon  oo  f 

they  would  accept  them. 
Mr.  Scott.  For  what  purpose  1  pnterms  and  clearing 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  .S^^';,        P^P^alSL^^^^^^  l^ave  to 

British  ports;  otherwise  the  American  ships  woma  suui*  j 
ftop  until  marked  by  British  authorities. 
Vsco^  I  assu^medtiiat  ^th—  j 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Chamberi^^  Wd  ^  i^^^^^^^  ^^^-^ 

vou  a  question  now  f  J^nt  to  get  one  or  two  things 
im  is  under  consideration,  and  1  want  lo  g  ^^^^ 

straightened  out  m  my  ^'l;  J„^?>*S^t^^^  line.  It  was 
the  present  British  law  on  ♦^Jj^'^^'^what  I  understand  to  be 
furnished  by  you  m  ^^^^^Sfcir^^  that  the  owner  of 
paragraph  438  on  page  0^^™^,^^       United  Kmg- 

everv  British  ship  proceedmg  to  sea  Whu  • 
dom*^ahaU  have  this  mark  on  her  sides. 
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Mr.  Ch-VMBErlain.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  Now,  I  want  to  know  what  that  hiw  has  been  construed 
to  mean.  I  have  been  told  that  luuk^r  this  hiw  it  applies  onl^y  to  a 
vessel  sailing  from  a  port  in  England  or  Scotland— that  is,  the  United 
'  Kingdom  as  such — and  that  it  has  no  application  to  n  vessel,,  and 
not  observed  in  the  case  of  a  vessel,  sailing  from  any  other  port  thaa 
a  port  of  the  United  Kingdom;  is  tlaat  correct  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  obviously  correct.  That  is  exactly 
what  the  law  savs,  as  far  as  vou  have  read  it. 

Mr.  White.  So  that  a  British  steamer,  except  when  she  sails  out  of 
a  port  of  Eni^land  or  Scotland,  is  not  subject  to  any  load-line  law, 
but  can  sail  around  the  law  without  any  regard  to  any  load-line 
markings. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  .  If  the  load  line  is  marked  it  is  marked  when  you 
go  in  and  when  you  come  out,  and  stays  marked. 

Mr.  White.  xVbsolutely ;  but  she  sails  from  a  British  port,  and  when 
she  sails  she  observes  in  her  loading  that  mark,  but  take  the  case  of  a 
tramp  steamer  that  may  go  all  around  the  world  a  half  dozen  times 
before  she  gets  back  into  that  British  port.  She  is  not,  under  the  law, 
required  to  observe  those  load  lines  after  she  has  gotten  out  of  the 
home  port;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  correct;  but  did  you  notice  the  penaltiea 
for  obliterating  the  marks  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  load  line  is  washed  off. 
The  load  line  is  there  and  is  observed  in  the  loading  when  the  vessel 
sails  out  of  the  British  port.  The  load  line  stays  on  tliere,  of  course, 
all  the  time,  but  as  I  read  the  law  there  is  no  requnement  that  in 
loading  in  any  other  port  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  steamer  bas  to 
observe  that  load  line  in  its  loading;  is  that  right  ( 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  only  goes 
a  very  short  distance,  and  I  will  tell  you  Avhy.  In  the  first  place,  the 
British  law  is  carried  over  by  a  number  of  the  British  possessions. 

Mr.  WiuTE.  It  is  not  carried  over  by  CaiLada,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Probablv  not. 

Mr.  White.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  Canadian  load  line. 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  No. 

Mr.  White.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question  

Mr.  Chamberlain  (interposing  and  continuing).  And  may  I  go 
just  a  little  further,  because  otherwise  I  am  af raia  you  have  omitted 
quite  an  important  element  in  this  situation.  The  load  line  is  eyidenee^ 
is  it  not,  of  the  security  of  the  ship? 
Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Now,  suppose  the  ship  is  lost  or  is  damaged  in 
any  way,  and  it  can  be  proven  you  had  exceeded  your  load  line,  da 
you  not  imagine  that  is  a  factor  in  an  action  in  coixrt  in  detennining 

liability  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes ;  but  that  is  simply  a  matter  of  proof  as  to  whether 
j'ou  have  overloaded  your  vessel  so  she  would  be  unseaworthy. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  the  issue  in  insurance  cases,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  White.  And  you  can  always  prove  that  fact  by  otibier  evidence, 
as  to  whether  the  c^tain  or  the  master  of  a  vessel  has  overloaded  his 
vessel  so  she  is  unseaworthy,  and  unseaworthiness,  of  course,  is  con- 
tdboted  to  by  improper  loading  or  the  overloading  of  a  vessel. 

Mr.  Ci^MBSBLAiN.  Yes. 
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Mr.  White.  The  bill  now  before  us  applies  to  an  American  vessel 
not  only  when  she  leaves  an  American  port,  but  it  also  applies  to  a 
vessel  loading  in  any  foreign  port  as  well. 
Mr.  Chambbblain.  Yes.  ,_•  ,    •  i  • 

Mr.  Whttb.  In  oth^r  words,  we  are  gomg  further  m  this  legislaUon 

than  the  British  law  goes. 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  In  that  particular  feature. 

Mir.  White.  That  is  the  principal  thing,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  No.  I  will  say,  very  candidly,  that  so  far  as 
loading  at  any  foreign  port  is  eonc^ned,  I  am  very  much  m  doubt 
as  to  how  we  are  ever  going  to  carry  that  out  on  account  of  lack  of 
instrumentalities  and  agencies  in  foreign  ports. 

Mr.  Whttb.  I  was  just  going  to  add  that  there  was  no  inslaii- 
mentality  to  carry  that  out  except  the  consdence  of  the  captain  or 

the  master.  ,    • ,  ^ 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  Yes;  there  are  some  others  besides  that. 
Mr.  White.  I  mean,  practically  speaking.  ,    i.  ^  x 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  Of  course,  there  are  the  consuls;  but  1  may 

sav  that  this  bill,  to  a  certain  extmt,  represents  a  compromise  of 

views.    For  instance,  how  will  the  load  line  be  enforced  ifi  the  case 

of  an  American  ship  leaving  a  port  in  Africa  ? 
Mr.  W  hite.  Practically  speaking,  it  can  not  be.    .     ,   ^  , 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  What  agencies  have  we  to  do  that?   We  have 

two  agencies,  we  have  the  consul  and  the  conscience  of  the  captam, 

as  you  have  said.  i  . 

Mr.  White.  Is  there  authority  m  this  bdl  for  a  consul  to  enforce 

this  load-line  law  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr  White.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  . 

Mr  Ch\mberlvin.  That  would  go  as  a  matter  of  course.  Ue  is. 
one  of  the  instrumentalities,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  can 
desic^nate  the  instrumentalities;  and,  of  course,  he  would  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  do  that.  I  do  not  think  there  IS  any  question 
about  that,  hut  there  is  this  difficuly  about  the  matter.  I  regard  the 
practical  difficulty  as  more  serious  than  the  objection  you  raised  m 
the  first  place,  because  for  the  moment  it  would  seem  as  if  the  very 
terms  of  the  British  statutes  were  the  only  means  of  giving  effect  to 
the  load  line,  and  roallv.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so.  I  think  all  that 
goes  with  the  load  line  relates  to  the  seaworthiness  of  a  ship  wherever 

Mr  White.  The  difficulty  with  the  situation  is  that  the  English 
law  providing  a  load  line  does  not  apply  to  an  Encrlish  vessel  except 
when  she  pails  out  of  an  English  port.  This  bill  is  comprehensive 
in  its  tern^  and  applies  to  an  American  vessel  wherever  she  may  be. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes.  ^-^^  „«o;«of 

Mr.  Whtte.  And  to  that  extent  it  is  a  discrunmation  agauast  the 

American  vessel,  is  it  not  ?  , 

Mr.  ChambebLain.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  \ou  assume  that 
the  load  line  and  that  the  proper  loading  of  a  ship  is  a  discrimmation. 
I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  a  discrunmation  m  favor  of  the 

^  £r.  Whitb.  Perhaps  the  word  "  discrinunation "  is  unfortunate 
Mr.  Chambeblain.  Yes. 
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Mr.  White.  But  the  act  has  further  application  to  the  Amencan 
ship  than  the  British  law  has  to  the  British  ship. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  is  not  any  doubt  about  that  as  a  pure 
matter  of  the  hmguage  of  the  statutes;  but  that  the  Bntffih  act,  mth 
all  its  consequences  and  all  that  is  tied  up  td  it  does  not  op^te 
throughout  British  shipping  wherever  it  may  be,  I  should  senously 

^^Mr^^BLAXD.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  it  a  fact  that  the  Plimsoll  load  line 
was  raised  and  vessels  authorized  to  load  deeper  throughout  a  con- 
ference of  European  countries  in  1909  or  thereabouts,  and  that  losses 
have  increased  very  much  since  then  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Since  1909? 

Mr.  Bland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  is.  no  doubt  that  losses  have  mcreased 
very  much  since  1919. 

Mr.  Bland.  I  mean  since  1909. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Since  1909,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about 
that. 

Mr.  Bland.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Plimsoll  load  line  was 

raised  and  vessels  authorized  to  load  deeper  through  a  conference  of 
European  countries  in  1909  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  thiough  a  conference 
of  European  countries,  but  the  load  line,  as  you  put  it,  was  raised. 

Mr.  Bland.  Through  a  conference  of  some  organizations  or 
somebody  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Bland.  Do  you  know  what  that  organization  or  conference 
was  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  it  was  the  owners  and  shipbuilders, 
with  the  classification  societies  and  German  interests.  I  remember 
the  incident  vaguely.    I  will  be  glad  to  look  it  up. 

Mr.  Bland.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Let  me  say  for  your  information  that  the  mer- 
cliant  shipping  act  of  1906  went  into  force  in  October,  1909,  and 
the  British  load-line  regulations  were  to  apply  to  all  foreign  ships 
coming  to  p]nglish  ports.  The  Japanese  have  just  passed  their  bill 
this  year,  and  that  bill  applies  to  all  foreign  ships  coming  to  those 

Eorts.  That  is  the  real  necessity  in  your  ovetseas  business  for 
aving  a  loail  line.  If  you  are  going  to  have  a  load  line,  you  might 
as  well  have  your  own  load  line  rather  than  take  the  other  fellow's 
load  line.  The  load  line  fixed  and  marked,  and  the  certificates  of 
freeboard  issued  by  the  governments  of  India,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
Victoria,  and  South  Australia,  are  to  have  the  same  effect  as  if  they 
had  been  fixed,  marked,  and  issued  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade. 
The  British  Board  of  Trade  have  accepted  the  load-line  tables  of 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Sweden  as  equivalent  to  their  own. 
Now,  this  places  in  the  hands  of  any  foreign  Government,  any  time 
they  want  to  be  a  little  bit  ugly,  the  privilege  of  holding  your  ship 
up  while  they  measure  her  load  line,  because  it  is  a  law  that  applies 
in  their  ports.  If  you  have  a  load-line  law  and  get  them  to  accept 
your  load-line  law,  the  difficult}'  is  removed,  and  I  think  it  is  important 
for  us  to  find  out  whether  we  want  a  load  line  or  jiot  in  the  ox  erseas 
business,  and  if  we  do  want  a  load  line,  we  want  one  they  will  have  to 
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accept  just  the  same  as  they  have  accepted  the  load  lines  of  other 

*^X^™^MBERLAiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  gone  over  all  this  matter 
in  previous  hearings,  and  I  would  rather  answer  any  questions  that 
you  mic'ht  think  pertinent  to  the  situation  rather  than  to  traverse 
the  same  ground  again,  unless  you  think  that  is  necessary.  Your 
time  is  valuable,  and  I  know  that  you  have  other  engagements,  and 
there  are  also  a  number  of  gentlemen  here  from  out  of  town. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  w^ll  tell  you  what  I  wish  you  would  do.  1 
am  not  altogether  satisfied  that  under  the  British  law  Mr.  White  s 
statement  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  partially  correct. 

:Mr  Edmonds  I  think  von  will  find  m  the  law  that  m  case  a 
British  ship  does  not  adhere  to  the  load  line  when  she  travels  around 
the  world,  if  she  is  insured  and  the  insurance  company  wants  to  take 
advantage  of  that,  she  can  be  caught  up  on  her  insurance. 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  Yes;  there  is  a  penalty  for  removing  the 
marks. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Yes.  ,         ,      ,  ij 

Mr  Chamberlain.  The  removal  of  the  marks,  of  course,  would 
appear  as  evidence  very  much  against  the  shipowner  and  the^ master  m 
the  case  of  any  htigation  of  anv  kind  involving  the  safetv  ol  the  sliip. 

Mr  Edmonds.  I  wish  vou  would  furnish  the  British  law  up  to 
-date  in  regard  to  load  linos,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  put  m  this 
■statement  from  the  document  entitled  "Navigation  laws  of  the 
leadintr  maritime  countries  in  regard  to  the  load  line  with  the  excep- 
tion o!  Japan."  The  Japanese  law,  of  course,  would  be  out  now 
because  they  have  enacted  a  law  since  this  pampiilet  was  publislied. 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  put  in  the  record  this  statement  on  pages 
67  to  72.    Will  you  do  that,  also  i 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  Yes;  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 
Vttached  are  the  laws  or  summaries  requested  and  a  glance  at  the 
British  law,  especiallv  section  442  (a)  will  show  how  comprehensive 
is  its  application  to  British  ships  everywhere : 

BRITISH  LAW — DRAUGHT  OF  W  ATKK  AND  LOAD  LINE. 

436  (1)  The  board  of  trade  may,  in  any  case  or  class  of  cases  in  which  they  thiiJc 
it  e^iedient  to  do  so.  direct  any  person  appointed  by  them  tor  the  purpose  to  record 
inSh  manner  and  with  such  p^iculars  as  they  direct,  the  draugnt  ot  water  ol  ar^ 
seagoin-  (a)  ship,  as  shown  on  the  scale  of  feet  on  her  stem  and  stern  post^ 
extent  of  her  clear  side  in  feet  and  inches,  upon  her  leaving  any  dock,  wharf,  port  «r 
harbour  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  sea,  and  the  i^rson  so  appointed  shall  there- 
upon keep  thatiecord  and  shall  forward  a  copy  thereof  to  the  board  of  trade. 

(2)  That  record  or  copv,  if  produced  out  of  the  custody  of  the  board  ot  trade,  shall 
be  admissible  in  evidence  in  manner  iirovided  by  this  act  (^b).  _ 

(3^  The  master  of  every  British  seagoing  ship  shaU,  upon  her  leaimig  any  docfc, 
wharf,  port,  or  harbour  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  sea,  record  her  draught  of 
water  md  the  extent  of  her  clear  side  in  the  official  log  book  (if  anv)  (c),  and  shall 
produce  the  record  to  any  chief  officer  of  customs  whenever  required  bv  him  i  d  i.  and 
if  he  fails  without  reasonable  cause  to  produce  the  record  shall  lor  each  oheuce  be 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds. 

(  4)  The  master  of  a  seagoing  ship  shall,  upon  the  request  ot  any  person  appointed 
to  record  the  sMp's  draught  of  waUsr,  permit  «iat  penwn  to  enter  the  ship  and  to  make_ 
fluch  inspections  and  take  such  measurement?  a.^  mav  be  requisite  for  tlie  purpose  ot 
the  record;  and  if  anv  master  fail  to  do  so,  or  impedes,  or  suttei^  anyone  under  his 
control  to  impede,  anv  person  so  appointed  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  he  shall  tor 
-each  offence  be  liable'to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

61049—21  2 
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^5)  Tn  this  section  the  oxpresf^ion    clear  side"  meaus  the  height  from  the 
the  upper  side  of  the  plank  of  the  deck  from  which  the  depth  of  hold  as  stated  in  tiie* 
regist^  is  meacnired,  and  the  meamireiaeiit  ot  the  clear  side  is  to  be  taken  at  the  lowest 
pturt  of  the  side.  ,  , 

m.  Every  British  ship  (except  ships  I'a)  under  eighty  t(ms  rep:i?ter  employed 
solelv  in  the  coasting  trade  (b\  ships  employed  solely  in  fishing,  and  pleasure  yachts, 
and  ships  employed  exclusively  in  trading  or  going  from  place  to  place  in  any  nver  or 
inland  water  the  whole  or  part  of  which  is  in  any  British  possession)  shall  be  per- 
manently and  conspicuously  marked  with  lines  (in  this  act  called  deck  lines )  of  not 
less  than  twelve  inches  in  length  and  one  inch  in  breadth,  painted  longitiidmaliy  on 
each  side  amidships,  or  as  near  thereto  as  is  practicable,  and  indicating  the  position 
of  each  deck  which  is  above  water.  •    -j  * 

(2)  The  up])er  edge  of  each  of  the  deck  lines  must  be  level  with  the  upper  side  ot 
the  deck  plank  next  the  waterway  at  the  place  of  marking. 

f  3)  The  deck  lines  must  be  white  or  yellow  on  a  dark  ground  or  black  on  a  light 

ground.  .         *  v   i      fu  ^ 

(4)  In  this  section  the  expression  '  amidships' '  means  the  middle  of  the  lergth  of 
the  load  water-line  as  measured  from  the  f<»e  aide  of  the  st^  to  the  aft  side  <tf  the- 

stempost.  1    T-  1 

438.  fl)  The  owner  of  every  British  ship  proceeding:  to  sea  from  a  port  in  the  ^ 

Kingdom  f  except  ships  (a)  under  eighty  tons'  register  em])loyed  solely  in  the  coasting 
trade  (b),  ships  employed  solely  in  tishing  and  pleasure  yachts)  shall,  before  the  time 
hereinafter  mentioned',  mark  upon  each  ot  her  Bides,  amidships  within  the  meamng^ 
of  t  h*'  last  preceding  section,  or  as  uear  thereto  as  is  practicable,  in  white  or  yellow  on 
a  (hirk  ground,  or  in  black  on  a  light  ground,  a  circular  disk  twelve  incht  s  in  diameter, 
with  an  horizontal  line  eighteen  inches  in  length  drawn  through  its  center. 

(2)  The  center  of  this  disk  shall  be  placed  at  such  level  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
board  of  trade  below  the  deck  line  marked  under  this  act  and  specified  in  the  certificate 
given  Tliereunder,  and  shall  indicate  the  maximum  load  line  in  salt  water 'to  which 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  load  the  ship. 

^3 1  The  V)osltion  of  the  disk  shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  tables  used  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  this  act  bv  the  board  of  trade  (c ),  subject  to  such  allowance  as 
may  be  made  necessary  by  an v  difference  between  the  position  of  the  deck  line  marked 
under  this  act  and  tlie  ])osiTion  of  the  line  from  which  freeboard  is  measured  under 
the  saiil  tables,  and  suV)ject  also  to  such  modifications,  if  any,  of  the  tables  and  the 
application  thereof  as  may  be  approved  by  the  board  of  trade. 

(4 )  In  approving  any  such  moditications  the  board  of  trade  shall  have  regard  to  any 
representations  made  to  them  by  any  cor|>oration  or  association  for  the  survey  or 
re^try  of  shipping  for  the  time  being  appointed  or  approved  by  the  board  of  trade, 
as  hereinafter  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  approving  and  certifying  the  position  of 
the  load  line. 

43.}.  If  a  ship  is  so  loaded  as  to  submerge  in  salt  water  the  center  of  the  disk  indi- 
cating the  load  line,  the  ship  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  imsafe  ship  within  the  meaning 
of  the  proviedons  hereafter  contained  in  this  part  of  this  art.  and  such  submersion 
shall  be  a  reasonable  and  probable  cause  for  the  detention  of  the  ship. 

440.  'a'  (li  ^^'here  a  ship  proceeds  on  any  voyage  from  a  port  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  which  the  owner  is  required  to  enter  the  ship  outwards  (a),  the  disk  indicating  the 
load  line  shall  be  marked,  before  so  entering  her,  or,  if  that  is  not  practicable,  as  soon 
aftenvards  as  may  be. 

(2 1  1  he  owner  of  the  .sliip  shall  upon  entering  her  outwards  insert  in  the  form  of 
entry  a  statement  in  Avritinu  of  the  distance  in  feet  and  inches  between  the  center  of 
this  disk  and  the  upper  edge  of  each  of  the  deck  lines  which  is  above  that  center  (bj, 
and  if  default  is  made  in  inserting  that  statement,  the  ship  may  be  detained  (c). 

(3)  The  master  of  the  ship  shall  enter  a  copy  of  that  statement  in  the  agreement  with 
the  (  lew  hcf(»re  it  is  signed  by  any  member  of  the  crew,  and  a  superintendents}!^ 
not  proceed  with  the  engagement  of  the  crew  imtil  that  entry  is  made  (dV 

(4 )  The  master  of  the  ship  shall  also  enter  a  copy  of  that  state^nent  in  the  olhcial  log- 
book (eV 

(5 1  When  a  ship  to  which  this  section  applies  has  been  marked  with  a  disk  indicat- 
ing the  load  line,  she  shall  he  kept  so  marked,  or,  if  the  mark  has  been  altered  abroad 
in  accordance  with  rc^i-idations  made  by  the  board  of  trade  for  the  purpose  marked 
with  the  mark  as  so  altered  i^fj,  until  her  next  return  to  a  port  oi  discharge  in  the- 
United  Kingdom. 

441.  (a)  (1)  Where  a  rfiip  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  is  required  to  be  marked 
with  the  disk  indicating  the  load  line  (b),  she  shall  be  so  marked  before  the  ship 
proceeds  to  sea  from  any  port:  and  the  owner  shall  also  once  in  every  twelve  months, 
immediately  before  the  ship  proceeds  to  sea,  transmit  or  deliver  to  the  duef  officer  o^ 
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customs  trf  the  port  of  registry  of  the  ship  a  statement  in  writing  of  the  distance  in 
feet  and  inches  between  the  center  of  the  disk  and  the  upper  edge  of  each  of  the 
deck  lines  which  is  above  that  center  (c), 

(2)  The  owner,  before  the  ship  in-oroods  to  sea  after  any  renewal  or  alteration  of  the 
disk,  shall  transmit  or  deliver  to  the  chief  officer  of  customs  of  the  port  of  registry  of 
the  ship  notice  in  writing  of  that  renewal  or  alteration,  together  with  such  statement 
iJX  writmg  as  before  mentioned  of  the  distance  between  the  center  of  the  dusk  and  the 
Upper  edge  of  each  of  the  deck  lines  (c). 

'  (]8)  If  default  is  made  in  transmitting  or  delivering  any  notice  of  statement  under 
this  section,  the  owner  shall,  for  each  offense,  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  pounds. 

(4)  When  a  ship  to  which  this  section  applies  has  been  marked  with  a  diiik  indicating 
the  load  line,  she  shall  be  kept  so  marked  until  notice  is  given  of  an  alteration. 

442.  (a)  (1)  If  (ai  any  owner  or  master  of  a  British  ship  fails  without  reasonable 
cause  to  cause  his  ship  to  be  marked  as  1)V  this  ])art  of  this  act  required,  or  to  keep  her 
so  marked,  or  allows  (b)  the  ship  to  be  so  loaded  as  to  sul)nierge  in  salt  water  the  center 
of  the  disk  indicating  the  load  line;  oribiany  person  conceals,  removes,  alters,  defaces, 
or  obliterates,  or  suff^  any  ]ierBon  imder  his  centred  to  conceal,  remove,  alter,  deface, 
or  obliterate,  any  of  the  said  marts,  except  in  the  ev«it  of  the  pjafticubas  thereby 
denoted  being  lawt'ullv  altered,  or  except  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  capture  by  an 
enemy,  he  shall  for  each  offence  be  liable  to  a  tine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds. 

(2)  If  any  mark  required  by  this  part  of  this  act  is  in  any  respect  inaccurate  to  as  to 
be  likely  to  mislead,  the  owner  of  the  ship  shall  for  each  offeme  be  liable  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  pounds. 

^43.  (ai  (1 1  The  board  of  trade  shall  appoint  the  committee  of  Lloyd's  Register  of 
British  and  Foreign  Shipping  or,  at  the  option  of  the  owner  of  the  ship,  any  other 
corporation  or  association  for  the  survey  or  registry  of  shipping  approve<I  by  the  hoard 
of  trade,  or  any  officer  of  the  board  of  trade  specially  selected  by  the  board  for  that 
purpose,  to  approve  and  c^ify  on  their  behalf  from  time  to  time  the  position  of  any 
disk  indicating  the  load  line,  and  any  alteration  thereof,  tund  may  appoint  lees  to  be 
taken  in  rp^])f^ct  of  any  such  aitpro^  al  or  certificate. 

(2)  The  board  of  trade  may  mal;c  rt',^ulations  (b)— 

(a)  Determining  the  lines  or  marks  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  disk,  in 

order  to  indicate  the  maximum  load  line  under  different  circumstances 
and  at  different  seasons,  and  declaring  that  this  part  of  this  act  is  to  have 
effect  a<  if  any  such  line  were  drawn  through  the  center  of  the  disk  ,  and 

(b)  As  to  the  mo<l('  in  which  the  disk  and  the  lines  or  marks  to  be  u^ed  in  connec- 

tion therewith  are  to  be  marked  or  afiixed  on  the  shiP)  whether  by  paint- 
ing, cutting,  or  otherwise;  and 

(c)  As  to  the  mode  of  application  for»  and  form  of,  certificates  under  this  section; 

and 

(d;  Ilequirin,!^  the  entry  of  tho^e  certificates  and  other  particulars  as  to  the  draft 
of  water  and  freeboard  of  the  ship,  in  the  olhcial  log  book  (c;  of  the  ship, 
or  other  publication  thereof  on  board  the  ship,  and  leqtdring  the  delivery 
of  copies  of  thoee  entries. 
(^)  All  such  regulations  shall,  while  in  force,  have  effect  as  if  enacted  in  this  act, 
and  if  any  person  fails  without  rea^oTiable  cauFC  to  comply  with  any  such  regulation 
made  with  respect  to  the  entry,  publication,  or  delivery  of  copies  of  certilicates  or 
other  particuUuB  as  to  the  draft  of  water  and  freeboard  of  a  sliip,  he  shall  for  each 
offense  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds. 

(4)  AMiere.  in  pursuance  of  the  regulations,  any  such  certificate  is  required  to  be 
delivered,  a  statement  in  writing  as  to  the  disk  and  deck  lines  of  a  ship  need  not  be 
inserted  in  the  form  of  entry  or  transmitted  or  delivered  to  a  chief  oflicer  of  customs 
under  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained  (d). 

NORWAY. 

Every  ship,  except  tishing.  seal,  and  whaling  vessels,  those  of  less  than  1(H)  tons 
grosQ roister  il)  and  those  trading  coastwise  in  Norway,  is  required  by  law  to  have  a 
horizontal  line  amidships  on  both  sides  indicating  the  deck  bom  which  tiie  freeboard 
is  to  be  measured  (2).  The  law  states  that  *'the  ship  shall  be  provided  with  a  mark, 
denoting  the  deepest  line  (the  load  line)  to  which  the  ship  may  l^;ally  be  loaded 
down  in  salt  water  (2).  Besides  the  principal  mark,  other  marks  or  lines  are  re- 
quired to  be  aHixed  denoting  the  wood-(?argo  line,  load  lines  in  different  sea&ons  and 
under  different  conditions  of  trade,  kind  of  cargo,  etc. 

The  measuring  of  the  position  (rf  the  lines  and  lihe  application  of  them  are  executed 
by  pwRma  spemUy  aQ«h(0i2ed  f or  ti  This 
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authmization  may  be  conferred  upon  the  Norske  Veritas  or  upon  any  other  claeBifica- 
tion  society  recognized  by  the  King  of  Nonvay .  Th«  cdmputationB  must  besxibmitted 
to  the  Mercantile  Marine  Department  for  the  purpose  of  verification,  and  this  depart- 
ment  mav  reject  the  asr^irrnnient  made  and  require  the  positioi)  of  the  lines  altered  (2). 

With  reference  to  load  lines  determined  and  affixed  under  regulations  of  foreign 
countries,  the  following  provision  of  the  act  of  June  9,  1903,  applies: 

The  King,  or  an  v  person  on  whom  he  may  confer  authority  for  the  purpose,  may,  on 
request  heins:  made  to  that  effect,  approve  of  a  load  line  affixed  in  accordance  with 
foreign  load-line  relations,  which  by  Norwcgioa  authorities  have  been  recognized 
as  equivalent  to  Xorwesriin  ones  (2).  ,  *rn 

A  roval  orduiant  e  dated  October  6,  1909,  recognizes  the  British  Board  of  Tr^me* 
and  tables  of  fteebwrd  as  equivalent  to  the  Norw^an  rules  established  m  1909. 

If  a  ship  has  been  loaded  so  deep  that  the  upper  edge  of  the  load  line  apph^ng  to  the 
parti  r.lir  oargo  nncler  o:- isting  conditions  is  submertred.  the  vessel  is  considered 
iinst-a  vurthy.  and  the  ship  control  may  detain  it  in  a  Norwegian  port  until  a  sufficient 
part  of  the  carsro  has  been  discharged  to  permit  the  line  to  reappeai"  above  the  water. 

Bv  roval  decree  of  October,  1909,  Norway  recognized  the  British  load-line  regula- 
ticmsand  freeboard  tables  of  1909  as  equivalent  to  the  Norwegian  ^imI  -  xtended  the 
same  recognition  to  French  load-Iioe  regulations  and  freeboard  tables  (except  special 
regiditions  for  riailin^r  shipsV 

(XoTi:.  — The  Xorweirian  load-line  law  and  regulations,  proclaimed  September  18, 
1909,  consists  of  82  printed  pages  with  diagi-ams,  tables,  and  computatiinw,  and  is 
acceeaible  onlv  in  the  Norwegian  language  to  the  Bureau  <tf  Navigation.) 

1 .  Roval  or  dinance  of  April  1  "S.  1  ^^10.  pro^-ides  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  relating 
to  load  lines  shall  also  1  -e  applicable  to  ships  of  a  tonnage  not  exceeding  100  tons  and 
not  1  than  25  tons  gross  register  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  if  so  required  by  the 
owner. 

2.  Law  concerning  the  public  supervision  of  the  seawOTthiness  of  ships,  etc-t  of 
June  9, 1903,  as  amended^  the  law  of  Septemb^  18, 1909,  fledd<m  5&. 

FRANCE. 

Rale-  and  regulations  relating  to  the  marking  uf  l>ad  lines  on  Frcnr'h  vessel?^  are 
contained  in  a  de?ree  of  September  21,  1908,  approving  the  regulations  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  ^'eritas. 

The  ministers  of  marine  and  of  commerce  and  industry  are  required  by  pars^aph 
7  of  se-^tion  53  of  the  law  of  April  17,  L907,  to  make  general  rule:,  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  maximum  draft  to  which  vessels  may  be  loaded  and  for  ])laring  load-line 
mark?  indi:"atin?  this  maximum  upon  the  hulls  of  vessels.  This  section  also  provides 
that  in  the  determination  of  these  rules  the  minister  of  marine  should  be  assisted  by 
au  approved  classification  society.  Accordinsrly,  the  Bureau  Veritas  was  directed  to 
prepare  the  rules,  which  were  formally  adopted  1;  -  the  minister  of  the  .marine  and 
issued  in  the  decree  of  September  2l/lWS.  (\)  These  rules  are  very  technical  and 
detailed  in  their  requirements  and.  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  conform  with  the 
standard  of  the  rules  fixed  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade. 

OERMANY. 

The  fixing  of  load-line  marks  on  German  vessels  has  Ik'CU  left  to  the  See-Berufs- 
genossenschaft.  Before  drafting  its  rules  this  organization  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  subject  of  loading  and  of  the  proper  amount  of  freeboard,  collecting  a  vast 
amount  of  statistical  data  relative  to  the  depth  of  German  ships  wh^  fully  and  when 

partially  loaded. 

The  rules,  which  were  formulated  in  rollaboraticn  with  the  Germanischer  Lloyd, 
were  first  issu-  din  1903  as  Supplt  nu-iit  I  of  the  accident  prevention  rules  of  the 
association  for  steamships,  and  applied  to  both  steamships  and  sailii^  vessds  engaged 
in  overseas  voyages  (lai^e  and  Atlantische  Fahrt)  and  those  making  long  coasting 
voyages  >  grosse  Kustenfahrt A  later  edition  of  the  rules  appeared  in  19C9  as  Sup- 
plement ill  of  the  rules  for  steamships  and  as  Supplement  1  of  the  rules  for  sailing 
vessels. 

The  load-line  marks  of  German  vessels  are  accepted  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  If  any  of  you  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Chamberlaiii  any 
questions,  1  would  sugj;:ost  th^t.t  you  do  so  nov.-. 

Mr.  Pendleton*.  I  would  like  to  have  the  iiumes  of  all  vessels  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  last  10  years  where  it  is  claimed  that  a  life 
lias  been  lost  ou  an  Americau  sailing  vebsei  or  steamier  by  reasQi)^  of. 
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'beiiii^  overloaik^l.  That,  I  think,  is  fundamental.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  they  think  thev  should  have  this  act  putting  a  burden  upon 
American  vessels  and  drivino;  them  into  this  situation  by  annoymg 
and  pestering  them,  and  I  think  that  is  the  first  thmg  tht\v  ought  to 
show— some  vessel  that  has  been  lost  by  reason  of  bemg  overloaded. 
I  have  had  some  little  experience  on  this  coast  for  30  years  and  more, 
and  have  owned  as  many  vessels  as  any  person  who  ever  lived  m 
this  country,  and  I  have  never  known  one  to  be  lost  by  reason  of 
b^ng  overloaded;  but  I  do  know  that  lots  of  them  have  had  load 
lines,  and  I  do  know  of  lots  of  them  that  have  been  overloaded  when 
they  loaded  down  to  the  load  line,  and  vessels  that  dul  not  have  a 
load  line  had  to  pick  the  crews  off  of  them  to  get  them  in :  and  I  want 
to  tell  you  gentlemen  that  when  you  put  this  load  line  on  a  vessel 
you  tie  the  captain  and  his  crew  to  a  stake  m  a  port  when  he  is  under 
time  charter,  and  make  him  load  down  to  a  certain  mark  whether 
he  has jgot  to  go  north  of  the  Equator  or  south  of  the  Equator. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  One  moment;  you  may  make  those  statements  in 
your  own  testMcmy.  - 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Yes;  I  simply  wanted  to  find  out  what  vess^ 
have  been  lost  that  were  overloaded.  . 

Mt.  CHAitiMSBUON.  That  is  a  rather  long  question,  and  I  will  try 
to  remember  as  much  of  it  as  I  can.  If  I  might  make  one  observa- 
tion, it  would  be  this:  The  question  implies  that  the  real  time  to  lock 
the  stable  door  ia  «fter  the  horse  has  been  stolen.  Now,  I  do  not  see 
that  it  is  necessary  to  prove  actual  losses,  and,  as  I  stated  in  the 
beginning,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  demonstrate  the  actual 
cause  of  the  loss  of  a  sfiip  as  Imng  through  the  absence  of  a  load  line. 
That  matter,  however,  has  been  carefully  studied  and  gone  into  with 
particularity  by  the  committee  which  is  to  be  here  to-morrow,  and 
they  will  have  tlm  fesidts  of  iAmt  study,  which  I  think  wUl  cover  the 
casualties  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Edmonbs*  I  think  it  was  testified  to  in  our  hearings  before 
thitt  some  boat  or  sdiooner  or  (hi?eeHaiafite(r  went  out  from  a  Rhode 
Island  port  with  a  cai^o  and  was  not  out  more  thaa  a  few  hundred 
miles  before  she  had  to  throw  t^e  whole  deck  cargo  overboai?d  be- 
cause of  a  small  stoim  thalt  came  up. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  I  vfonM  like  to  know  tlie  name  of  that  schooner 
1)ecause  that  may  have  happened  from  any  one  of  a  number  of 
causes,  and  I  would  like  to  know  why  it  is  that  the  reports  prove 
that  our  ships  are  the  safest  in  the  world.  At  the  present  time  tiiat 
is  the  record  and  has  been  for  Some  ikm.  The  records  show  that 
our  ships  are  the  safest  because  the  master  can  decide  how  de^  he 
will  load  his  ship.  He  knows  whether  she  is  w«ik  or  strong  and 
knows  the  perils  of  the  weather  he  has  to  go  through  and  he  knows 
whether  he  is  loading  for  a  short  voyage  or  a  long  voyage,  and  knows 
whether  he  is  likely  to  encounter  hard  weather  <«p  good  weiather,  and 
he  is  the  one  who  decides,  and  it  is  a  great  adyant^  fdr  him  to  have 
that  knowledge  because  then  he  can  load  his  vessel  deeper  on  one 
voyage  and  make  money  for  his  owners  and  then  load  lifter  on 
other  voyages  and  go  with  safety.  He,  himself,  takes  the  risk,  and 
he  knows  how  to  load  his  ship,  and  there  is  no  mm:  who  can  sit 
behind  a  roll  top  desk  two  or  three  or  five  thousand  miles  away  from 
home  and  tell  him  how  to  load  his  ship,  because  he  knows  woetJier 
the  ship  is  weak  or  strong.      '   •  •  ' 
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Mr.  Morris,  ^fr.  Chairman,  I  would  liko  to  answer  Mr.  Pendleton 
by  sayinir  tliat  I  believe  he  was  the  owner  of  a  steamer  eaUed  the 
EdWi  Olcifft,  whieh  went  to  sea  a  few  years  ago  and  sunk  right  off 
Sandy  Hook,  etjming  out  of  New  York  on  a  voyage  to  Porto  Rico 
with  a  general  cargo.  Tlie  case  can  be  found  luider  the  head  of 
Benner  Line  versus  PendU^ton.  Tlie  vessel  was  unseaworthy  accord- 
ing to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Mr.  Pendleton,  as  managing  owner, 
wa^  denied  any  limit  of  liability,  even  under  the  llarter  Act.  There 
have  been  some  other  vessels  that  have  been  lost  along  the  coast 
and  some  of  them  are  now  in  litigation, 

Mr.  Pendleton.  What  one? 

Mr.  ^loRRTs.  Keeently  the  loss  of  the  steamer  Hewett  sailing  with 
ft  cargo  of  sulphur  from  Sabine  to  Boston. 

Mr.  Pexdletox.  She  has  never  been  heard  fi'om  yet,  and  you 
do  not  know  whether  she  struck  an  obstruction  or  what  happened 
to  her. 

Mr.  Morris.  The  argument  is  she  was  overloaded. 
Mr.  Pendleton.  And  yet  that  is  a  steamer  that  had  a  load  hfte 
on  her. 

Mr.  Morris.  Mavbe  she  did. 

Mr.  Pexdletox.  That  is  the  reason  probably  she  sunk^  because 
she  was  overloaded. 

Mr.  Morris.  Did  she  observe  the  load  line? 

Mr.  Pexdletox.  She  certainly  did,  or  the  matter  would  have 
been  contested. 

Mr.  Morris.  There  are  two  other  vessels,  one  of  which  w^as  the 
Cnhndist.  She  was  lost  in  January,  1920,  on  a  trip  from  Habana  to 
Baltimore  with  a  cargo  of  molasses.  Wliile  th(*  vessel  had  been 
marked  with  a  load  line — she  was  lost  with  a  crew  of  35  men — ^she 
was  loaded  deeper  than  the  load  line  allowed.  She  was  a  steaioship 
belonging  to  the  same  owners. 

The  Meilero.  on  a  voyage  from  Cuba  to  Philadelphia,  in  January, 
1920,  is  another  vessel  that  was  lost.  She  was  loaded  deeper  than 
her  assigned  marks,  which  were  not  binding  on  her  but  were  evidence 
of  what  she  was  able  to  carry.  The  crcAv  went  off  in  two  boats. 
One  of  them,  fortunately,  was  picked  up  and  landed.  The  cap- 
tain's boat,  containing  22  of  the  crew,  has  never  been  heard  from. 
The  record  of  that  vessel,  for  nine  voyages,  shows  that  she  w^S 
consistently  overloaded,  on  the  basis  of  the  Ldoyda  load  line,  aiiv-^ 
where  from  1  to  2  feet  on  each  voyage,  * 

Mr.  Pexdletox.  What  was  the  name  of  that  ship,  pleased 

Mr.  Morris.  The  Meilero. 

Mr.  Pexdletox.  Wliat  flag  was  she  under? 

Mr.  Morris.  She  belongs  to  the  Cuba  Distilling  Co, 

Mr.  Pexdletox.  What  flag  was  she  under  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  1  think  she  was  under  the  American  flag.  She  was 
covered  by  certificate  of  registr}'  No.  54. 

There  is  another  ease  of  a  Lake  steamer^  the  Benjamin  Noble,  which 
was  lost  in  April,  1914,  while  on  a  voyage  from  Conneaut,  Ohio,  to 
Duluth.  Winn,  She  had  no  load  line.  The  vessel  was  built,  ficcord- 
ing  to  the  builders'  plans,  to  draw  about  14^  feet. 

Mr.  G^HN.  What  vessel  was  that  ? 

Mr.  M«>BRis.  The  Benjamm  Noble,  l)elonging  to  the  Capital  Trans- 
portatiomCk).,  of  Detroit.   She  was  lost  on  Ijike  Supenor,  with  9ISL 
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hands.    The  crew  consisted  of  20  persons  and  there  was  not  a 

survivor. 

Mr.  Gahx.  What  date  was  that? 

Mr.  Morris.  April  2S,  1014. 

Mr.  Gahx.  Did  she  hit  an  iceberg  or  something? 

Mr.  Morris.  No;  she  got  in  heavy  weather  and  did  not  liave  suffi- 
cient buoyancy  to  come  through.  She  was  lost  with  all  hands.  A 
suit  was  instituted  by  the  Capital  Transpoitation  Co.  and  carried  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  was  decided  within  the  last  three  3'ears.  I 
think  within  two,  that  that  vessel  w^as  unseaworthy,  solely  due  to  the 
overloading.  .  She  was  admittedly  a  stanclily  built,  sounn  vessel,  but 
she  was  overloaded,  and  according  to  the  cfliculation  she  had  a  free- 
board of  not  over  3  inches. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Has  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided 
that  a  vessel  which  is  overh^ided  is  unseaworthy  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  so  decided,  and  the  o^^Tiers  were 
denied  any  limitation  of  liability,  even  under  the  Harter  Act. 

Mr.  Bl.vnd.  In  what  case? 

Mr.  MoBBis.  In  the  Benjamin  Noble  case.  And  it  has  also  decided 
that  unseaworthiness  from  other  causes  arising  from  the  privity  of 
knowledtro  of  the  conditions  by  the  owner  did  not  relieve  the  owner 
from  liability  under  the  Harter  Act. 

Mr.  Penplbton.  They  did  not  decide  she  was  unseaworthy  only 
because  she  was  overloaded. 

Mr.  MoBRis.  I  said  unseaworthiness  arising  from  other  causes. 

Mr.  Gahn.  On  the  Great  Lakes  w^ould  you  not  have  to  have  many 
load  lines  in  order  to  accommodate  the  different  types  of  vessels  anil 
the  many  seasons  ? 

Mr.  Morris .  They  have  that  on  the  ocean.  They  have  summer  and 
winter  cargo  load  lines.  A  vessel  might  safely  carry  more  cargo  at  one 
time  of  the  year  than  she  could  carry  at  another  time  of  the  year. 
That  is  the  reason  the  English  board  of  trade  have  assi^ed  summer 
and  winter  freeboard  marks ;  and  then  they  have  a  provision  for  diver- 
sity of  voyages  to  different  parts  of  the  world,  atv  different  seasons 
of  the  year. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Now,  Mr.  Morris,  we  will  let  Mr.  Chamberlain  finish 
and  then  bring  you  on  a  little  later. 

Mr.  GiBBS.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Chamberlain  this  question, 
apropos  of  what  Mr.  Pendleton  said.  Is  it  not  a  fact  where  a  ship 
goes  to  sea  and  is  lost  by  reason  of  the  overloading,  that  it  is  usually 
a  case  nobody  on  earth  knows  anything  about,  because  the  ship  is 
lost  without  trace  and  therefore  it  is  obviously  not  verv  easy  to  de- 
termine whether  the  ship  was  lost  by  reason  of  the  overioading  ? 

Mr,  Chamberlain.  That,  of  course,  is  the  fact  and  that  will  be 
developed  fully  by  this  report  that  w  ill  be  in  to-morrow.  These  gen- 
tlemen, who  certainly  have  approached  the  subject  in  a  disinterested 
way  and  ^ith  ample  time  and  in  the  thorough  way  you  would  expect 
of  gentlemen  of  the  character  of  those  I  have  enumerated,  have  ^one 
into  that  matter  with  great  particularity,  and  they  have  said  it  is 
the  fact,  just  as  has  been  indicated  from  what  Mr.  Gibbs  has  said, 
that  it  is  an  extremely  dfficult  matter  to  prove,  when  everybody  is 
lost,  a  particular  cause  for  the  loss.  All  you  can  do,  of  course,  is  to 
draw  an  inference  from  the  condition  of  the  ship  when  she  left  port 
and  such  evidence  as  you  can  get  as  to  other  Causes,  the  possibility  of 
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collision  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  :  and  they  have  made  the  bc«t  kind 
of  a  report  they  could  and  that  will  be  submitted  to  you  in  full,  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that  subject  myself. 
Mr,  Edmonds.  The  Chair  understands  this  report  of  Mr.  Gibbs  is 

the  one  you  are  going  to  make  to-morrow  ? 

Mr.  CiL\.MHERL.vix.  No,  the  report  which  will  be  made  to-morrow 
is  by  Admiral  Taylor's  committee,  which  is  a  departmental  com- 
mittee, and  ^vill  cover  the  question  Mr.  Pendleton  just  raised. 

Mr.  Gaiin.  Does  not  the  United  States  Government  have  authority 
for  your  oflicors  now  to  inspect  the  loading  of  boats? 

Mr.  CiiAMBEKLAix.  It  is  only — the  collectors  of  customs  have 
authority  to  detain  unseaworthy  ships.  I  take  it  that  is  the  section 
to  which  you  are  referring.  It  is  precisely  that  section,  which  I  may 
add  is  alnK^st  verbatim  a  copy  oi  the  British  law  of  a  great  many 
A'ears  ago,  that  renders  legislatioii  of  this  kind  necessary.  A  collector 
of  customs  may  detain  an  unseaworthy  ship.  That  gives  him  no 
rule  whatever  to  guide  him,  except  his  own  judgment — precisely  the 
same  situation  that  they  had  under  the  old  British  law. 

Mr.  Gaiix.  Unseaworthiness  would  include  overloading? 

Mr.  Cilvmberlain.  Undoubtedly;  that  is  one  of  the  first  elements 
of  unseaworthiness. 

Mr.  Gahx.  After  all,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  judgment.  Whether  a 
load  line  is  to  be  given  a  certain  vessel  or  she  is  allowed  to  load  cargo 
to  a  certain  amount  at  the  time  she  leaves,  it  is  all  u  questiqu  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Government  inspector,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Chambkrlaix.  But  there  is  this  difficulty  with  the  present 
law.  and  the  same  difficulty  arose  in  the  British  law,  that  you  leave 
to  the  discretion  of  a  collector  of  customs  the  determination  of  a 
question  which,  so  far  as  the  load  line  is  concerned,  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  fixed  mathematical  principles  which  can  be  reduced  to 
writing  and  rule^;  and  when  those  rules  are  once  established,  you 
can  put  marks  on  the  ship  which  will  indicate  the  depth  to  which 
that  ship  can  be  loaded. 

Mr.  Gahx.  How  do  you  fix  the  load  line;  by  mathematical  princi- 
ples ? 

Mr.  Chambeklaix.  It  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  computation. 

Mr.  Gahx.  I  do  not  see,  personally,  that  that  is  as  safe  as  the 
judgment  of  the  master  and  inspector  at  the  tim(.^  she  leaves,  or 
after  she  has  had  some  sea  voyages — some  experience  in  the  water. 

Mr.  Chamberlaix.  While,  of  course,  experience  is  a  school  in 
which  a  great  many  of  us  have  to  learn,  yet  at  the  same  time  in  the 
matter  of  the  construction  of  a  ship  there  are  elementary  principles. 
Every  ship  is  built  to  carry  a  certain  load,  isn't  it — to  carry  a  certain 
load  with  security  ^ 

Mr.  Gahx.  She  might  carry  that  load  and  she  might  not,  after 

she  got  out  in  the  water. 

Chamberlaix.  The  structural  defects  might  be  developed,  to 
he  sure;  but,  with  a  sliip  of  given  dimensions,  you  can  say  that  tliat 
ship  can  ho  loaded  to  draw  a  certain  depth  of  water.  Of  course  the 
real  point,  you  see.  as  to  the  load  line,  is  this;  a  load  line  determines 
the  point  to  which  the  ship  can  be  loaded  so  that,  in  case  the  sei^ 
wash  over  lier,  she  won't  fdl  with  water  and  go  down.  There  are 
two  factors  in  it;  there  is  the  mathematical  element  and  the  construc- 
tion, the  m^ter  of  the  superstructure  and  all  tJiat,  so  that  I  was 
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wrong  when  I  said  it  was  entirely  mathematical.    That  is  the  mam 

consideration,  but  there  are  other  considerations. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  There  is  nothing  in  the  load  line  bill  that  prevents 

the  use  of  deck  cargo,  is  there  ? 

ifc.  ^AMBEBLAIN.  The  load  line  bill  does  not  cover  deck  cargo 
Mr.  EmcoNDS.  I  understand  some  of  our  ships  we  built  during 
JJ^'  1^  order  to  preserve  their  proper  center,  when  they  carry 

a  certain  land  of  cargo  they  have  to  carry  a  certain  amount  of  deck 

cargo.    Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  CttAMBERLAiN.  I  can  not  answer  to  that,  but  I  think  it  is 
Very  likely  true. 

•  %•  Edmonds.  As  to  a  proposition  of  that  kind,  there  is  nothing 
m  this  bill  which  would  prevent  that  deck  cargo  being  carried  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlaix.  Nothing  in  the  law.  Deck  cargo  legislation  i^ 
an  entirely  distinct  subject,  not  taken  up  in  this  bill  at  all.  not 
designed  to  be  taken  up,  and  is  taken  up  in  the  British  law  in  an 
entirely  separate  way.  The  Canadians,  bv  the  wav,  have  a  deck 
cargo  law;  but  that  is  quite  distinct  from  the  proposition  in  this 
bill.  Just  in  the  same  way,  the  British  have  a  load  line  law  appU- 
cable  to  ships  with  grain  cargoes  exclusively,  which  governs  the 
way  in  which  grain  cargo  shall  be  tixed  in  its-  place.  Those  are 
matters  apart  from  this  bill. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Isn^t  it  possible*  that  a  very  light  cargo  in  the 
hold  might  reciuire,  in  ordei'  to  preserve  the  proper  stability  of  the 
boat,  the  loading  of  a  heavy  cargo  on  the  deck  to  bring  it  down  and 
preserve  stabiHty?  That  seems  like  an  improper  wav  of  loading 
cargo  and  yet,  of  course,  it  is  possible  they  would  have  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chamberlaix.  You  do  not  always  have  to  put  all  the  heaviest 
cargo  at  the  bottom  ? 

Mr.  Gahn.  When  boats  are  chai  tered,  is  not  their  load  capacity 
determined  then  on  the  tonnage  or  whatever  measurement  the  vessel 

might  have  ? 

Mr.  CiTAMBERLAix.  That  is  determined  in  the  construction  of  a 
ship.    The  ship  is  budt  to  carry  so  much  cargo,  isn't  it? 
Mr.  Gahx.  Then  why  do  you  need  a  load  line  ? 
Mr.  Chambjbblain,  You  need  a  load  line  to  see  that  a  man  does 

not  overload. 

Mr.  Gahn.  Is  not  that  covered  by  the  tomiage  measurement? 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  You  see,  there  are  two  kinds  of  tonnage;  the 
measurement  tonnage,  which  is  the  cubical  contents,  and  the  actual 
dead  weight,  which  is  another  proposition.    I  do  not  think  I  quite 
grasp  your  question. 

Mr.  Gahn.  The  thing  running  in  my  mind  is  this :  When  a  vessel 
is  chartered,  does  not  the  Government  give  a  certain  maximum 
carrying  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  All  that  the  Government  does  is  this;  the 
Groyemment  measures  the  cubical  contents  of  the  ship  in  terms  of 
cubical  feet,  each  1 00  cubical  feet  being  called  a  ton,  and  the  gross 
tonnage  is  the  entire  cubical  contents.  Net  tonnage  is  what  is  Irft 
to  cony  cargo  and  passengers  after  you  have  deducted  the  pro- 
pelling power,  bunker  coal  space,  crew  space  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  Now  the  Government  fixes  that  tonnage  of  spaces. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  It  does  not  require  that  the  boat  be  loaded  with 
^  tozotjige,  asy^how;  no  law  requires  Tbe  boat  tnay  be 
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7.200  dead-weight  tonnage  and  you  can  have  10,000  tons  in  her. 
There  is  no  law  that  requires  you  t<»  <  uiTy  7,200  tons  because  the 
boat  is  7,200  dead-weight  tonnage.  You  might  put  lead  W  it,  md 
put  7,200  tons  in  it  and  sink  it. 

Mr.  Chambbblain.  If  I  may  go  back  to  the  analogy  I  haye  used 
several  times,  practically  all  freight  cars  are  constructed  to  cany 
a  certain  amount  of  freight,  aren^t  they  ?  Now  you  put  on  those 
cars  a  mark  that  they  are  competent  to  carry  so  many  thousand 
pounds  of  weight. 

Mr.  Gahn.  If  you  give  a  charter  to  a  vessel  to  carry  5,000  tons,  if 
she  carries  more  than  that  you  know  it  is  possibly  gomg  to  be  ovegPr 
loaded  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  object  of  the  legislation  is  to  determine 
the  point  to  which  she  can  be  loaded  safely  at  different  times  of  the 
year  and  in  different  trades.  You  see,  the  load  line  is  not  the  same 
and  won^t  be  the  same  imder  this  bill  for  the  same  sliip  at  all  times. 
For  example,  the  North  Atlantic,  in  the  wintertime,  is  very  tem- 
pestuous, very  likely  to  be,  and  the  sea  will  wash  over  the  decks  of 
ship. 

Mr.  Gahn.  Your  understanding  is  they  wiU  make  a  different 
class  of  load  lines  according  to  the  class  of  car^o  they  carry  ? 

Mr-  Chambeblaik.  No;  not  according  to  the  class  of  cargo,  but 
according  to  the  depth  to  which  She  can  oe  loaded  with  safety  under 
different  conditions. 

Mr.  Gahn.  A  vessel  loaded  with  very  heavy  stuff,  like  lead,  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Edmonds,  might  not  bring  the  vessel  down  to  the 
waters  edge  and  still  it  would  be  unsafe  and  overloaded. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  expect  a  thousand  tons  of  lead  would  not 
weigh  any  more  than  a  thousand  tons  of  feathers.  The  net  tonnage 
of  the  ship  determines  how  much  space  there  is  and  a  cargo  of  lead 
would  omy  fill  a  little  bit  of  it,  whereas  a  lighter  material  would  fill 
it  all.  The  safety,  of  the  ship  depends  in  part  on  the  depth  to  which 
it  can  be  loaded. 

Mr.  Gahn.  Suppose  you  put  all  of  that  lead  on  the  top  deck,  or 
the  top  part  of  the  boat  ?  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  more  unsafe 
than  if  you  were  to  put  it  down  below  and  have  an  air  space  above 
the  ca^o. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  That  is  another  factor. 

Mr.  Donald.  May  I  say  right  there:  You  raised  the  point  about 
why  have  a  load  liAe.  When  you  design  a  ship  and  fix  on  the  scant- 
lings of  the  ship,  for  a  certain  strength,  you  can  only  go  to  a  certain 
load  line.  K  you  go  over  that  load  line,  you  destroy  the  strength 
of  the  ship.  The  strength  of  the  ship,  when  it  is  b(ung  built,  is  taken 
into  account  when  you  fix  the  load  hne;  they  both  go  together. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  you  get  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Gahn.  I  get  the  idea. 

Mr.  Donald.  So  that  is  fixed  upon  the  strength  of  the  ship  when 
she  is  built ;  they  go  together. 

Mr.  Gahn.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is  how  that  makes  the 
vessel  more  safe  and  seaworthy  than  to  fix  the  amount  of  cargo  she 
can  carry  when  she  leaves  port. 

Mr.  Donald.  Besides  that,  after  you  load  to  that  line,  we  have 
certain  deck  spaces  and  buoyancies:  that  is,  the  space  from  the 
main  deck  to  the  water  line  permits  her  to  have  a  buoyancy  when 
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she  comes  in  a  sea  and  the  waves  come  over  her  so  she  will  recover 
^nd  won  t  founder.  And  that  reserve  point  is  taken  into  account 
in  fixii^  the  freeboard  for  the  load  line. 

Mr.  Gahn.  I  have  heard  of  vessels  going  down  because  they  were 
improperly  loat.  ^  •  for  instance^  they  were  loaded  so  that  they  were 
top-heavy,  and  yes.  ihey  might  not  have  reached  the  load  line. 

Mr.  Donald.  Certainly.  We  are  not  going  into  that  now;  we  are 
trying  to  fix  the  load  line  first,  Mr.  Pendleton  has  some  conditions 
we  do  not  find  in  the  modern  steamship  business  that  he  seems  to 
find  in  the  sail  ship  business,  and  I  just  want  you  to  understand  the 
reason  for  fixing  a  load  line,  because  it  should  be  fixed  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  ship  at  the  time  she  is  built. 

Mr.  Gahn.  If  I  understand  the  purpose,  it  is  simply  to  dra\y  a  line 
around  the  vessel  and  say  if  she  is  not  loaded  above  that  line  she  is 
seaworthy  ? 

Mr.  Donald.  Yes;  and  the  particular  kind  of  the  vessel,  too. 
.  Mr.  Lazako.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  question.  You 
just  made  the  statement  a  while  ago  that  the  size  of  the  .cargo  was  a 
mathematical  proposition  solely,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Chamberlaix.  That  the  size  of  the  cargo — — 

Mr.  Lazaro.  Yes:  the  size  of  the  load  ^yas  a  mathematical  question. 

Mr.  Chamberlaix.  It  can  be  determined  mathematically,  yes; 
either  by  weicjht  or  by  measurement. 

Mr.  Lazaro.  And  the  other  sfentleman  said  it  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  captain,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Pendletox.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  crew. 

Mr.  Lazaro.  Whose  liyes  were  at  stake? 

Mr.  Pexdleton.  They  have  their  own  conscience  and  their  own 
liyes  at  stake. 

Mr.  Lazaro.  And  judge  at  the  moment  what  ought  to  be  done. 
Now,  without  the  law  is  there  any  influence— I  do  not  know  much 
about  that— that  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  captain  and  crew  to  have 
them  ignore  their  judgment? 

Mr.  Pkxdletox"^.  No,  sir.  If  you  put  this  load  line  on  the  vessel 
and  make  it  a  Government  matter,  though,  you  will  compel  the 
master,  when  he  is  under  time  charter,  to  load  the  ship  down  to  that 
line,  whether  he  is  going  through  hurricane  or  calm  weather — ^ypu 
can  compel  him  to  load  to  the  same  line. 

Mr.  Lazaro.  I  got  that  point,  but  what  I  wanted  to  find  out  was 
whether  there  was  any  influence  ])eing  brought  to  bear  in  this  busi- 
ness upon  the  captain  and  crew  to  make  them  do  anything  against 
their  judgment  ? 

Mr.  Pexdletox.  The  masters  are  supreme  in  command,  or  sup- 
posed to  be,  in  United  States  ships.  That  is  the  reason  we  claim 
that  the  American  ships  to-day  are  so  much  safer  than  any  other 
ships  in  the  world — because  the  master  can  determine  how  deep  to 
load  tlie  ship.  ^Vnd  that  is  the  reason  they  are  safer  to-day,  and  the 
records  show  it,  because  he  won't  load  down  deeper  than  what  he 
thinks  it  should  be  loaded. 

Mr.  Chambeblaik.  The  reply  to  that  question,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  the  ordinary  commercial  considerations  that  lead  men  to  make 
money  as  fast  as  they  can*  Now,  the  carrying  of  a  load  line — Mr. 
Pendleton's  objection  is  a  rathw  novel  one  to  me,  that  he  is  afraid 
that  the  Goyemment  will  compel  ship  masters  to  overload  their 
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ships.  T  think  that  is  a  proposition  that  I  would  leave  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee,  without  discussiucr  it.  As  a  matter  ot  tact, 
ships  are  run  to  make  money.  Cargo  ships  make  money  by  carrymg 
cargo  and  presumablv  the  more  cargo  they  carry  on  a  given  voyage 
the  more  money  thev  make.  Those.  I  think,  are  ehmentary  com- 
mercial considerations  that  enter  into  the  mmd  of  every  shipowner. 
Mr.  Gahn.  But  not  the  master  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  the  master  carries  what  he  is  told  to  carrv. 

Mr.  Lazaro.  But  not  to  the  extent  that  they  would  mfluence  the 
captain  and  crew  in  any  way  to  overload,  would  they. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  captain  represents  the  owner.  _ 

Mr.  Lazaro,  Woukl  not  the  owner  trust  the  judgment  of  the 
captain  rather  than  lose  his  ship,  mavbe  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  you  bring  in  all  the  comphcated  elements 
that  enter  into  any  commercial  transaction.  Some  men,  ^as  you 
know,  in  some  lines  of  business  take  considerable  ri^k,  don't  they, 
riaks  much  beyond  what  other  men  will  take;  and  those  risks  are 
moral  risks,  thev  are  risks  that  affect  the  safety  not  only  of  life  and  of 
capital,  but  of  the  ship  and  of  the  cargo.  Now  the  whole  theory  of 
this  lec^islation — you  may  object  to  the  theory  

Mr.  Lazaro.  that  is  what  I  am  getting  at;  that  is  what  I  want  to 

know  something  about. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  whole  theory  of  this  legislation  is  that 
Government  legislation  is  necessary  on  so  fundamental  a  matter  as 
this,  wliich  affects  the  safety  of  navigation  when  that  safety  is  offset 
against  the  natural  commercial  instincts  of  men  to  make  as  much 
money  as  they  can.  Now  precisely  the  very  argument,  may  T  say, 
that  has  been  advanced  by  Mr.  Pendleton  in  the  course  of  his  ques- 
tions,  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  every  law  you  have  m  this 
book  [indicating],  that  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  pass  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Government,  that  the  master  and  owner  are  the  men  to 
be  trusted  to  look  after  all  elements  in  connection  with  the  ship. 
Now,  T  am  frank  to  say,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  that 
attitude,  and  one  reason  why  I  have  never  had  this  load  Kne  propo- 
sition up  before  was  because  I  was  not  prepared  to  do  so,  although. 
I  was  ui^ed  to  do  so,  until  we  had  an  actual  situation  which  demanded 
it.  The  actual  situation  which  demands  it  now  is  this:  We  have 
diiips  now  to  which  it  would  be  applicable.  Before  av^  did  not  have 
the  ships.  We  are  also  surrounded  by  nations  which  have  this  law, 
and  they  have  not  gone  into  it  in  a  blind  way  at  all;  they  have  gone 
into  it  after  mature  study  and  work. 

Mr.  Lazaro.  You  mean  this  law  we  propose  to  pass  ? 

Mr.  Chambeeiju:n.  Substantially  this  bul.  It  is  sul^ject,  as  I  said 
very  frankly,  to  certain  objections  like  that  one  Mr.  Winte  raised. 

Mr.  Lazaro.  What  nations  1 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  You  have  the  United  Kingdom  across  the- 
Atlantic;  you  have  Japan,  which  passed  its  law  in  March  and  whidh 
will  be  going  into  effect  very  soon — they  are  all  recited  in  that  Uttte* 
pamphlet — and  you  have  the  Norwegian  law.  ' 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  French  law  and  the  Italian  law. 

Mr.  Lazarq.  And  this  proposed  law,  you  may  say,  is  copied  aft^ 
the  laws  of  other  nations  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain-  It  is  modeled  on  that;  it  m  modded  on  tlie 
legislation  of  other  countries*  ^ 
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Mr.  Gaines.  Does  it  not  go  much  further  in  itty  penalties  and  re- 

^quirements  than  their  laws — than  either  the  British  or  Japanese  law  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlaix.  I  think  it  goes  further  in  its  statutory  form 
than  the  British  law,  and  that  was  pointed  out  very  clearly  by  Mr,  ' 
White,  and  that  the  British  law  is  more  effective  in  other  parts  of  the  \ 
world  than  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  than  one  mighUnfer  from  a  \ 
mere  study  of  the  statute  itself.  i 

Mr.  Lazaro.  Which  nation  has  the  oldest  law? 

Mi\  Chamberlain.  Oh,  the  British  started  it. 

Mr.  Lazaro.  Do  you  agree  with  the  gentleman  tliat  tl.e  record 
made  by  us  here,  without  this  law,  is  better  than  their  record  with 
this  hiW  {    He  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes;  I  know.  But  here  are  the  facts:  ?>cfore 
we  had  our  ships  marked  with  the  load  lines  we  had  very  few  ..hips 
to  which  this  bill  would  be  applicable.  Since  191G  our  ships  are 
marked  with  the  load  line;  so  that  you  are  not  doing  anything 
unusual.  The  fact  is  that  out  of  about  3,500  ships  tlmt  would  be 
subject  to  the  terms  of  this  bill  as  it  stands  now,  about  2.000  of  them 
are  mai'ked  now.  They  are  marked  according  to  the  British  law*,\ 
according  to  the  British  rule,  and  we  stand  by.  They  are  marked  \ 
already  and  this  bill  does  not  cliaiige  the  physical  fact;  and  as  Mr. 
Edmonds  indicated,  we  want  to  do  our  own  marking  ourselves  under 
our  own  legislation,  and  to  get  for  that  legislation  a reoogiiition  w^iich 
other  nations  ask  for  their  laws. 

Mr.  Gahn.  Was  this  legislation  prompted  by  the  Govermuent  or 
py  private  owners  and  private  organizations  ? 

Mr.  CHAMBEBuyiN.  Well,  it  originated  in  the  Depaxtnxent  oi  Com- 
:merce. 

Mr.  Gahn,  For  the  Government  ships  ? 

Mr.  Chambbklain.  For  all  ships  to  which  it  is  applicable — Shipping 
Board  ships  and  others.  The  Shipping  Board  has  seen  the  necessity 
of  this  l^islation.  I  think  I  am  justihed  in  saying  that;  I  do  not 
think  I  am  going  too  far.  If  I  am,  I  will  take  it  back,  because  I  am 
not  authori5€(d  to  speak  for  the  Shipping  Board* 

Mr.  Gajnes.  I  do  not  think  you  aro  justified  in  making  quite  so 
'broad  a  statement  as. that. 

Mr.  Gahx.  The  Shipping  Board  can  make  their  own  fegulatioas 
4ibout  the  loading  of  their  ships,  cf^  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Chabeblain.  The  Shipping  Board  classify  their  ships  mainly 
in  the  American  bureaU;  and  your  American  bureau  puts  a  load  line 
on;  and  the  load  line  they  put  on  is  according  to  the  British  r^u- 
lations. 

Mr.  Gahn.  It  is  not  a  question  of  safety  then,  is  it;  it  is  simply  to 
-get  a  law  of  our  own  ? 

Mr.  Chambeblacn.  To  get  a  law  of  our  own.  In  other  words,  to 
be  on  a  plane  with  the  maritime  nations  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 

Mr.  Gahn.  But  having  a  law  of  our  own  won't  make  the  vessel 
4Wiy  more  safe  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Not  for  the  vessel  that  is  already  marked  ac- 
cording to  what  the  law  is  going  to  be.  And  that,  in  part,  I  say,  is  an 
answer  to  the  question  Mr.  Pendleton  prc»pounded  of  how  it  happens 
that  Anuricun  vessels  are  so  safe.  TniBse  .ships,  I  am  frank  to  say, 
won  t  be  any  safer —the  ships  that  are  already  marked  according  to 
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this  system.  The  marks  are  not  Hkely  to  he  changed  and  they  are  not 
going  to  be  any  safer  when  the  Government  stamp  is  put  on  tlian  mey 
are  without  it;  but  we  do  not  have  any  standmg. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Mr.  Donald  appeared  before  the  co^M^"®®  ^^^^5 
we  had  this  natter  up  before,  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  and  was  very  much  m  favor  of  tHe  act,  wa» 

^^Mr^GuNES.  Yes;  Mr.  Donald  was  in  favor  of  the  act,  except  he 
qualified  H  bv  saying  he  did  not  wish  a  condition  which  would  permit 
the  foreiiiner^o  load  7,000  tons  on  a  ship  which,  if  it  flew  the  American 

flag,  could  onlv  load  5,000  tons.'  •    i.u  * 

Mr.  CHAMBEaLAiN.  Do  you  suppose  :Mr.  Donald  is  alone  m  that 

feeling  ? 

Mr.  Gaines.  No;  I  know  he  is  not  alone. 

Mr.  Gahn.  Will  this  bill  contemplate  the  control  of  the  load  Une 
of  foreign  vessels  which  enter  ports  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes;  it  so  provides.  .  ,    ,   t  j 

Mr  Edmonds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  laws  of  both  elapan  and 
England  provide  that  foreign  ships  en termg  then-  ports  shall  conform 
to  their  law  in  regard  to  the  load  line.  ,     .  ■    ,    i  1 

Mr.  Gahn.  Will  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Chamberlain  -and  this  is  the  last 
question  I  will  ask  you— what  necessity  there  is  on  the  Great  Lakes 

for  a  load  line  i  ,  •  v     .  4.1 

Mr.  Chvmberlain.  Well,  the  same  general  situation  applies  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  except  so  far  as  foreign  legislation  is  concerned,  that 
does  elsewhere.  But  you  will  notice  that  this  bill  is  drawn— A  and  B 
are  obligatory  under  the  act.  C,  which  is  the  Great  Lakes  part,  is 
left  optionarwith  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Before  he  left 
Mr.  Scott  said  that  the  bill  as  drafted,  and  umloubtedly  he  is  right, 
provides  that  it  should  not  apply  to  the  Great  Lakes  until  after  two 
years.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  about  3,500  ships  that 
would  be  subject  to  paragraphs  A  and  B;  seagoing  ships,  not  on  the 
Lakes  at  all,  and  if  anybody  expects  that  those  3,500  ships,  with  those 
that  will  be  conung  on,  can  be  gone  over  and  inspected  and  marked 
in  two  years,  he  antipates  a  much  larger  inspection  force  than  I  am 
very  sure  the  Congress  is  ever  gohig  to  grant  or  that  we  would  over 
have  the  hardihood  to  ask  for;  in  other  wt)rds,  it  is  going  to  take 
probably  two  years  to  carry  out  the  first  two  parts  of  that  act. 

Mr.  Lazaro.  Will  this  bill  add  much  to  the  expense  account  of 
running  the  American  ships  uniler  the  American  flag  ? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should.  As  1  say,  a  large 
part  of  it  

Mr.  Lazaro.  You  know  one  of  the  arguments  ased  now  against  our 
being  able  to  operate  an  American  merchant  marine  is  too  much 
expense  and  too  many  regulations  ? 

Mr.  CHAi«BBRLAiN.  Undoubtedly  perfectly  true,  and  I  am  m 
thorough  accord  with  that  statement.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  now 
getting  along  by  sufferance  with  the  British  authorities.  They  have 
given  to  our  American  bureau  a  recognition  which  they  do  not  give 
to  their  own  classification  societies.  They  have  done  that  for  a  great 
many  reasons;  I  have  no  doubt  political  reasons  enter  into  it.  They 
have  done  it,  but  it  is  something  they  can  stop  at  any  time;  and  when 
they  do  choose  to  compel  our  ships  going  to  [British  ports  to  stav 
thel®  until  ttiey  are  marked  by  iiritish  officers  according  to  British. 
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law — they  are  already  marked  according  to  the  British  law — ^they  can 
do  so.    And  the  same  with  Japan.  ^         \r  r<\. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Now,  if  there  are  no  other  queation&  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain  . 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  Mr.  (  hainberlam, 
it  is  true,  is  it  not,  in  the  British  law,  that  their  law  provides  that 
whoever  shall  load  a  ship  below  the  mark,  without  reason  d)le  cause, 
shall  incur  the  penalties;  and  that  everybody  that  has  ope*  a  ted  any 
ships  knows  that  foreign  competition  is  pretty  generally  considered 

reasonable  cause  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  no;  I  never  heard  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  that  is  in  the  British  law,  that  reasonable  cause 
provision  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  S.  D.  McCOMB,  OF  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y., 
EEPEESENTING    THE    AMERICAN    INSURANCE    CO.  AN 
OTHEB  MAEINE  INSUEANCE  COMPANIES. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Mr.  McComb  represents  several  of  the  large  in- 
surance companies  m  New  York.  I  suppose  he  wUl  tell  us  who  they 
are.    State  who  you  represent.  Mr.  MetNmib  ?  ,  v 

Mr.  McCoMB.  The  American  Insurance  Co.,  of  Newark;  the^Amen- 
can  Eagle,  of  New  York;  the  Continental,  of  New  York;  the  Fidelity 
Phoenil,  of  New  York;  the  Czlobe  &  Rutgers  of  New  \ork;  the 
Glens  Falls,  of  Glens  Falls;  and  the  Hanover,  of  New  ^  ork. 

Mr  Gahx.  Do  you  represent  anv  British  insurance  companies  ( 
Mr  McCoMB.  No;  only  American  insurance  companies.  1  would 
like  to  bring  out.  in  connection  with  the  (luestions  that  liave  been 
asked  of  Mr  Chamberlam.  one  very  essential  difleren<  e  between  the 
load  line  and  the  loading  of  the  vessel.  In  the  general  lo-'ljng  <>  ''^ 
vessel,  the  question  of  tie  stability  of  the  vessel  ;  .^^ 

vessel  might  be  designed  that  could  safely  carry  o,00()  tons  that 
Wd  be  m  a  most  unstable  condition  with  only  2,000  tons  on  board 
otul  it  were  improperly  placed.    A  vessel,  you  might  say.  balances 
Sound  whit  they  c&l  tie  meter  center  of  the  vessel,  the  pomt  on 
shB  swmgs  and  if  the  center  of  gravity  gets  above  the  meter 
why  shl  will  turn  upside  down  and  go  below  the  water:  and 
Selo^dS  solely  limits  tL  amount  of  the  cargo  that  can  be  put 
a  v^ll^dlas  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  distribution 
S^e  Je^t.    A  £u  Iding^t  be  perfectly  safe  to  load  a  thousand 
W  J^floor  but  if  y^^entrate  that  thousand  tons  the  floor 
Wrgo  tSh    So  that  really  is  the  essentia  difference  bet^veen 
reTelOT^P^lem  of  loadmg  the  boat  and  the  load  line  wh  ch 
Slelf  fe^tKSl  weight^argo  ti^t  can  be  put  on  board.of  the 

^^Now  nracticaUv  every  civiUzed  country  m  the  world  to-day  has  a 
1     T '  line  aonlies  not  only  to  vessels  of  the  nationality 

oTfhaT^a^cS^  «  b^^^^  to  forign  vessels  entering  the  ports 
of  that  cWry  and  the  first  comitry  that  got  up  load  lines  were 
tL  British  lioS  in  1903  the  German  merchant  marine  began  to 
the  ^^2!mirand  the  big  German  liners  began  to  appear 

^"^aT  C.rmat^SdS  to  put  a  load  Ime  of  their  own  on  German 
Toatf  L'd™  d  H  tT^^      boate  coming  into  German  por..  as 
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the  Bntish  had  been  doing  to  the  German  boats.  That  resulted  in 
M^intemationa]  conference  and  to  some  extent  in  the  point  Mr. 
WJute  brought  out,  that  if  a  British  boat  goes  into  a  French  port 
?^  A  y^^^^  P^^^'^  it  becomes  subject  to  the  French  and  German 
load  hne  requirements.  So  that  those  countries  had  an  international 
agreement,  very  much  like  our  State  automobile  laws  here,  where  a 
Jersey  car  can  come  over  to  New  York.  It  was  a  reciprocal  agree- 
ment. So  that  the  British  line  is  recognized  to-day  in  the  French, 
German,  and  Italian  ports  and  their  load  lines,  in  turn,  are  recognized 
m  the  British  ports.  And  this  bill  contemplates  that  situation  and 
Drovidt>s  that  those  foreign  countries  must  recognize  the  line  put  on 
by  thc'  I'nited  States  in  their  ports  as  equivalent  to  their  own  line, 
or  tliey  will  be  subject  to  having  the  American  line  put  on  their 
boals  that  come  here. 

Mr.  Lazaro.  One  question  in  that  connection.    They  decided  to 
reciprocate,  but  they  did  not  work  with  a  view  to  enacting  similar 
ws  in  the  different  countries  ?  ■ 
Mr.  AIcCoMB.  They  are  almost  identical. 
Mr.  Lazaro.  But  they  are  not  identical  are  they  ? 
Mr.  McCoMB.  No,  sir;  for  tliis  reason:  In  1913  an  international 
meetinor  was  called  of  all  the  countries  havmg  a  load  line  to  meet  in 
London  in  September,  1914.  and  the  British  I)oard  of  trade  prepared 
very  elaborate  rules  for  determining  load  lines  and  the  other  Govern- 
ments, I  presume,  were  going  to  do  the  same  thing,  but  in  August, 
1914,  Germanyand  England  were  at  war  and  the  international  con- 
ference lias  never  been  held.    I  understand,  however,  it  will  be  called 
in  the  very  near  future,  and  the  Secretary  of  t\>mm(Mce  has  appointed 
this  committee  which  will  appear  to-morrow  with  the  American  sug- 
gestions for  providing  America  with  a  load  line. 

Mr.  CiiAMBEHLAix.  May  I  interrupt  for  just  a  minute,  bearing  on 
that  point  ?  You  recairthe  loss  of  the  T^Va/ac,  which  led  to  the 
international  conference  on  safety  at  sea,  at  which  Judge  Alexander, 
the  foiiner  chairman  of  this  committee,  was  head  of  the  American 
delegati(m.  That  conference  started  off  with  the  idea  of  consider- 
ing all  questions  relating  to  safety  at  sea.  applicable  not  only  to  pas- 
senger snips  but  to  cargo  ships  as  well,  in  which  this  load-line  matter 
would  have  been  a  fundamental  matter;  but  when  it  developed,  if 
the  conference  wa>  iroing  to  get  through  inside  of  six  or  seven  months 
it  would  have  to  restrict  itself  to  passenger  vessels,  that  is  what  it  did, 
and  that  is  what  the  treaty  covered  that  was  ratilied  by  the  Senate 
with  certain  reservations.  And  that  conference  constitutes  a  large 
part  of  the  seaman's  bill;  that  is,  the  lifeboat  part  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  Now,  the  understanding — I  say  it  was  an  understanding; 
of  course,  it  was  just  talked  of  at  that  time,  in  January,  1914 — ^was 
that  this  cargo  boat  conference  should  come  along  as  soon  as  possible, 
probably  the  next  year.  Well,  M'hen  all  the  nations  that  had  been 
shaking  hands  around  the  table  in  January,  1914,  were  at  one 
another's  throats  in  August  of  the  same  year,  or  shortly  after  that, 
of  c(nirse,  all  those  things  have  gone  by  the  board  for  the  time  being; 
but  they  will  come  along  in  the  course  of  time.  And  when  that  con* 
ference  is  called,  which  should  be  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so,  per- 
haps, the  United  States  will  be  without  any  legislation  or  without 
any  standing  in  particular  on  account  of  any  statute  or  any  actual 
worJi^hftViiig  been  dme  on  this  propositioai,  wh^^^eas  Qth&c  natiom 
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will  have  had  their  definite  laws  and  be  prepiied  to  discuss  the  shIh 
ject  on  the  basis  of  definiite  achievements.  •  i 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  there  a  conference  whidi  is  to  takeinace  m  October 
of  this  year  of  the  character  about  which  you  hare  talked  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No,  not  that  I  know  of.  There  is  hkely  to  be 
an  informal  discussion  on  the  part  of  two  Gountries,  l»t  there  will 
be  no  conference  that  I  have  heard  of.  , 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Now,  Mr.  McComb,  you  may  proceed  with  your 
statement. 

Mr.  McCoMB.  I  was  gomg  to  say  that  if  the  United  Stat»  has  no 

load-line  law  it  is  going  to  be  in  a  very  disadvantageous  positwn- 
You  pointed  out  that  Japan  has  this  law.  We  have  no  law,  and  if 
an  American  boat  goes  to  Japan  they  can  hold  that  boat  up  ovear 
there  indefinitely  while  they  are  deciding  her  load-line  feature;  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  Japs  will  not  let  him  carry  as  much  as  we  might 
have  permitted  him  to  carry,  and  he  will  have  a  permanent  loss  of 
freight  and  will  also  have  the  loss  of  time  while  the  Japanese  hold  Lis 
boat  over  in  Japan  putting  a  load  line  on  it.  And  the  ari'aagement 
with  England  is  only  temporary  and  is  more  or  less  a  war  nitnisure, 
and  they  can  ternunate  it  at  any  time  now  that  peace  has  been 
declared. 

Mr.  Lazaro.  Then,  it  is  your  judgment  that  with  a  law  Japan 
would  not  interfere,  and  without  a  law  she  would  interfere,  and 
naaybe  to  out  disadvantage? 

Mr.  McCoMB.  Yes,  sir.  If  we  have  a  law,  Japan  will  be  willing  to 
make  a  reeiprocal  arrangement,  each  recognizing  the  other's  Ime. 

Mr.  Gakn.  Does  her  law  make  that  provision  in  it? 

Mr.  McCoMB.  They  have  a  reciprocal  provision:  but  you  see,  if  we 
have  no  law  there  can  not  be  any  reciprocal  arrangement. 

Mr.  Gahn.  Is  there  a  provision  in  the  Japanese  law  that  they  will 
observe  the  United  States  law,  if  we  have  one,  or  any  foreign  law? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  will  read  that  and  settle  the  questions  on  that 
score: 

AimcLB  10.  This  law  shall  be  applicable  to  vessels  other  than  Japaneee  vemAs, 
bdngin  the  port  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  law. 

Article  11.  When  the  load-line  law  and  rules  of  a  country  to  which  the  vessel  in 
question  in  the  preceding  article  belongs  are  considered  appropriate  by  the  com- 
petent minister  of  state,  the  load-line  certificate  issued  under  that  law  and  rutoi, 
the  obrwnxmding  load-line  mark,  shall  be  recognized  as  equiviu^t  to  that 
issued  and  marked,  reapectivelv,  under  this  law. 

The  provisions  of  the  preceding  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  vessels  belonging  to 
a  foreign  country  which  does  not  recognize  the  validity  of  the  load-line  certificate 
issued  under  this  law  and  the  corresponding  load-line  mark. 

Mr.  Gahn.  It  leaves  it  to.the  discretion  of  their  Government  official 
to  approve  of  our  law. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Oh,  well,  it  would  be  reciprocal.  This  bdl  leaves 
it  to  the  discretion  of  our  Government  officials,  also,  to  approve  of 
tiLeir  law.  Therefore  there  would  be  a  reciprocal  arrangement  be- 
tween the  two  coimtries  to  recognize  each  other's  laws. 

Mr.  Ga«n.  Thera  k  nothing  in  tius  bill  timt  we  shall  observe  their 
law?  ,         ^  .  i 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Section  5  oovei:B  it. 

,  Mr.  McCoMB.  Section  5  covers  it.  That  is  very  similar  to  section 
11  ia  titB:  Jap^Dme;  Iftw.  It  pR>?Kk»  for    racipc^«L  iimwigpiiienfe 
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and  would  give  Ajttericaa  vessels  a  better  standing  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Gahn.  Would  it  give  them  any  better  standing  where  it  leaves 
it  up  to  Japaoi  to  determine  whether  onr  law  meets  with  their 
approval  ?  . 

Mr.  McCoMB.  This  law  leaves  it  entirely  up  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  approve  of  the  laws  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  Gah?;.  You  would  not  be  in  any  better  situation,  would  you  i 

Mr.  McCoMB,  Surely,  because  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  here  can 
advise  the  secretary  of  commerce  of  Japan  that,  the  laws  bemg  simi- 
lar, will  recognize  the  Japanese  law  if  you  will  recognize  the 
American  law."  As  it  is  now,  we  have  no  law  and  the  Japs  will  put 
their  line  on  our  boats.  Every  American  vessel  trading  to  the  Far 
East  will  be  detamed  by  the  Japanese  while  they  put  their  line  on. 

Mr.  Lazaro.  Is  not  the  situation  like  that  pertaining  to  profes- 
sions ?  In  all  the  States  they  have  boards  of  exammers  for  hcensmg 
practitioners. 

}blr  JklcCoitB  Y^es  sir. 

Mr!  Lazaro.  And/ of  course,  one  States  reciprocates  with  another 
after  that  State  has  found  out  what  kind  of  a  law  the  other  State 
has;  is  not  that  true? 

Mjt  ItlcCoMB  Y'es  sir. 

Mr!  Laza&o.  And' if  the  other  State  has  no  law  at  all  governing 
this  profession,  of  course,  the  State  that  has  a  law  will  not  consider 
the  one  without  a  law. 

Mr.  McCoifB.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  if  we  pass  this  bill  we  will  have  the  same  police 
control  over  a  Japanese  boat  that  the  Japanese  have  over  our  boat. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  preserve  the  equitids^  a  reciprocal  arrangement 
would  naturally  follow. 

Mr.  LaZABO.  It  places  us  on  the  same  plane. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Yes.  In  other  words,  we  could  hold  a  Japanese 
boat  up  for  a  week  if  we  wanted  to,  and  if  they  wanted  to  they  could 
hold  our  boat  for  a  week,  and  the  natural  result  would  be  that  a 
reciprocal  arrangement  would  be  made. 

itr.  Ckaioibblain.  It  is  exactly  as  they  do  in  the  steamboat 
inspection  laws;  we  have  a  reciprocal  arrangement. 

&r.  J0NES4  If  this  reciprocal  arrangement  is  the  principal  reason 
for  ui^ing  this  legislation,  as  has  been  suggested,  and  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  therefrom,  and  it  appears  that  the  American  shipowners 
are  ahnost  unanimous  in  not  desiring  this  legislation,  then  does  not 
the  reason  su^ested  immediately  disappear?  In  other  words, ^ou 
suggest  an  advantage  to  the  American  shipowner  which  the  American 
shipowner  does  not  see  and  does  not  want. 

Mr.  RminwDfl-  The  gentleman  makes  a  statement  which  has  not 
been  proven  up  to  this  time,  and  I  hope  Uie  American  shipown^ 
will  give  tli^  statement  when  the  time  comes. 

Mr.  GiBBS.  I  am  here  representing  the  American  Steamship  OwnOTs' 
Association,  and  I  would  like  to  take  issue  with  this  gentleman. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Don't  take  issue  with. him  now.  We  have  not 
heard  them  yet,  and  you  will  have  your  chance  along  with  the  rest,  and 
natlffflllry  we  will  know>  when  we  get  through,  whether  the  American 
sIldp^lrtlBtB  Bm^m^^  I  tluBk  it  w<mld 
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everybody  to  go  into  the  bill  and  we  what  is  particularly  objection- 
able in  it,  and  then  we  can  take  up  the  quration  of  having  a  Um 
with  a  reciprocal  arranjg^^t  that  wfll  be  staisfactory  all  aroond* 
That  is  ^at  the  committee  is  trying  to  do;  we  are  going  to  hear  yoi£ 
ally  and  when  we  get  through  we  will  know  the  people  vHho  are  in 
favor  of  it  and  those  who  are  opposed  to  it,  ana  wny  they  are  in 
favor  of  it  and  why  they  are  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  McO>MB.  In  getting  out  the  design  of  a  ship  the  ship  is  really 
a  floating  girder,  exactly  as  a  bridge  or  arch  or  any  steel  structure. 
The  ship  is  a  floating  girder  and  tne  calculations  are  made  and  an 
estimate  made  of  the  strength  of  that  eirder  and  the  two  end  beams, 
just  exactly  as  if  you  wanted  to  break  ttiat  piece  of  paper  [indicating]; 
you  would  have  to  tear  the  edge  first.  And  you  will  find  the  steel 
vessels  that  are  built  are  constructed  along  the  shear  strength;  this 
is  the  upper  edge  of  the  vessel,  and  along  here  is  the  lower  edgC;. 
which  is  the  keel,  and  the  strength  of  the  vessel  is  determined  by 
the  amount  of  load  it  can  carry  if  properly  distributed.  And  to  our 
minds  the  master  of  the  boat  is  no  more  competent  to  judge  the 
amount  of  weight  that  a  boat  is  designed  to  carry  than  the  elevator 
man  in  this  building  is  to  determine  the  load  his  elevator  will  Uft. 
Now,  he  has  a  lot  of  experience  in  taking  people  up  and  down,  but 
nobody  would  want  to  leave  to  the  elevator  man  the  question  of  how 
many  people  he  is  going  to  carry  up  on  the  elevator.  And  there 
might  be  two  elevators  that  worked  exactly  alike  and  one  could, 
readily  carry  a  thousand  tons  and  the  other  one  would  break  down, 
if  you  put  a  thousand  tons  on  it. 

Mr.  Lazaro.  At  the  same  time  you  would  not  want  an  arrange- 
ment so  rigid  that  the  elevator  man  could  not  use  liis  judgment,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  if  he  saw  any  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
elevator,  would  you  ?  In  other  words,  you  do  not  want  to  remove 
the  human  element  altogether? 

Mr.  McCoMB.  Well,  there  is  a  maximum  beyond  which  

Mr.  Lazaro.  The  man  running  a  thing  must  be  given  some  latitude^ 
some  degree  of  discretion. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  mean  the  master  of  the  ship  ? 

Mr.  Lazaro.  Yes.  .  ,         i    i  i 

Mr.  McCoMB.  But  then  you  have  a  fixed  upper  hmit  beyond  whicii 
he  can  not  go;  you  can  fix  a  maximum  limit  which  is  the  greatest 
amount  you  can  handle  with  safety. 

Mr.  Lazaro.  Anyone  running  anytliing  which  requires  some  tech- 
nical knowledge  must  have  some  quahfications,  and  if  somebody  on 
the  side  would  attempt  to  fix  it  all  for  him,  without  leaving  any 
discretion  at  all  to  him,  accidents  could  happen  as  a  result  of  some 

sudden  change.  ,  •    „^   ,  •  , 

Mr.  McCoMB.  I  do  not  know  how  you  find  it  m  Washington,  but 
in  New  York  it  is  fix^d  and  tliere  is  a  sign  up, Limit,  12  passengers  ' 
or    14  passengers." 

Mr.  Lazaro.  I  agree  with  you  on  that,  but  I  just  want  to  bring  out 
that  in  regulating  anything  t  beUeve  in  being  reasonable. 

Mr.  McCoHB.  Oh,  surely;  you  haye  to  hftve  a  shght  amount  o£ 
elasticity,  j  J'  .v/  i".   M*n  •      .        .  i 

Mt.Laxabo*  Yes.  i:m> 


Mr.  MgComb.  That  is  tme  of  ftn^faii^.  As  to  the  load  line,  the 
maximmn  load  that  vessel  carries,  it  gets  back  to  the  strength 
faetm*,  and  the  man  vrho  has  design^  the  girdere  of  the  ship  wid  who 
has  calculated  the  str^oigth  of  those  girders  is  better  able  to  givie  you 
the  safety  factor  than  the  man  who  sails  and  handle  the  sWp. 

Mr.  IiAiSABo.  I  agree  with  you  itti^at.  • 

Mr.  McCoMB.  That  is  what  we  want,  because  you  can  have  two 
ships  of  tibie  same  dimensions^  the  same  length,  breadth,  and  depth, 
and  one  will  carry  much  more  than  the  other  because  of  the  material 
m  her  cobstruction.  The  one  having  the  greatest  shear  strcmgth  is 
the  stronger  boat,  and  therefore  she  wffl  able  to  carry  a  greater 
load. 

Ito.  Lazabo.  I  hope  you  get  my  idea  on  ttiat.  I  agree  with  you 
cm  that,  but  sometimes  a  little  while  b^ore  a  ship  starts  something 
may  happ^  that  will  weaken  the  ship;  is  not  that  true ? 

Mr.  McCk>MB.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Lazabo.  And  th^,  of  course,  you  would  have  to  depend  right 
there,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment}  on  the  judgment  of  the  captain 
and  crew  % 

Mr.  McCoMB.  Oh,  yes.  And  another  thing  you  have  to  rely  on 
the  captain  for — ^you  say  tlie  vessel  can  safely  carry  5,000  tons  of 
car^  out  you  have  to  allow  the  distribution  of  that  5,000  tons  to  be 
made  according  to  his  judgment,  and  see  that  he  stows  it  so  that  he 
has  preserved  the  trim  of  the  ship  and  her  stability:  There  is  a  load 
mark  put  on  the  ship  which  simpfy  determines  the  maximum  amount 
you  can  put  on,  which  is  all  the  load  line  undertakes  to  do;  but  it 
does  not  undertake  to  determine  the  distribution  at  all. 

Another  thing  I  think  most  important  in  this  load-line  feature  is 
that  it  has  a  tendency  of  giving  a  11  shi  powners  an  absolutely  square 
deal:  that  is,  the  capacity  is  fixed  for  nim — he  can  load  5,000  tons. 
Now  there  might  be  a  case  of  two  o^Tiers  with  similar  boats  in  a 
competing  trade,  and  one  of  them,  to  be  absolutely  on  the  safe  side, 
might  figure  that  that  boat  could  only  carry  a  certain  amount.  The 
other  man,  who  is  going  to  take  rliances,  would  carry  more.  I  will 
refer  to  some  cases  where  that  has  been  done.  Now,  when  the  factor 
of  safety  of  the  ship  is  determined  to  be  a  given  amount  for  two 
similar  ships  in  the  same  trade,  it  is  not  fair  to  allow  the  man  who  is 
willing  to  take  desperate  chances  to  do  it,  along  in  competition  with 
the  prudent  man  who  has  a  regard  for  the  safety  of  life.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  it  also  assures  him  that  he  can  get  the  proper  freight 
returns  for  operating  the  ship,  because  you  can  say  you  can  safely 
o  to  sea  because  it  has  been  calculated  and  figured  oi^t  and  your 
oat  will  stand  that. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  in  connection  with  the 
attitude  of  the  insurance  companies  toward  the  load-line.  If  I  had 
a  ship  in  Brazil  and  I  was  going  to  load  her  with  a  cargo  for  Italy, 
and  1  wanted  you  to  insure  that  cargo  and  wired  yoiu-  office  in  New 
York  to  insure  that  cargo,  what  would  you  do  ? 

Mr.  McCoMB.  Well,  you  would  first  look  up  the  ship  and  you 
would  see  if  she  is  a  classed  vessel. 

Mr   Edmonds.  Then  you  would  look  up  the  character  of  t}i6 
owner,  would  you  ? 
Mr.  McCoMB.  Then  you  look  up  the  character  of  the  owner. 
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Mr.  Edmonds.  Would  you  take  a  chance  thm^  I  have  no  load 
line  on  my  ship;  I  load  her  just  as  I  please. 

Mr.  McCoMB.  Under  your  load-line  laws,  of  course,  if  she  is  a 
Bntish,  French,  or  Italian  shij>,  we  know  you  can  not  load  her  below 

the  load  line. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  What  would  you  do  with  an  American  ship? 

Mr  McCoMB.  With  the  American  ship,  we  would  assume,  now, 
that  the  American  ships  in  foreign  trade  are  faUo\sang  the  British 
rules,  because  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  which  corresponds 
to  Lloyds  Register,  has  put  the  load  line  they  have  over  there  on 
American  ships;  but  they  do  not  alwavs  follow  it,  Mr.  fidnumda.' 

Mr.  Edmoxds.  They  dp  not  alwaW foUow  it? 

Mr.  McCoMB.  No,  su-. 

Mr.  EdxMOnds.  Have  you  had  cases  whero  they  loaded  above  the 

load  line  ? 

Mr.  McCoMB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  you  know  of? 

Mr.  McCoMB.  Yes,  sir.  And  there  have  been  times  wh^n  you 
might  expressly  stipulate  not  to  go  below  the  load  line  and  thathiis 
been  done  in  a  number  of  cases. 

Afr.  Sdmonbs.  Does  the  placing  of  insurance  on  a  boat  like  that, 
from  one  port  to  another,  put  the  shipowner  in  a  dubious  position 
m  the  minds  of  the  insurance  ecNOipaniesI 

Mr.  MoGoMB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EDiiiQiii«»«  You  are  not  quite  sure  they  will  follow  the  load 

line? 

Mr.  McCoMB.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds*  '[Hierefore,  you  have  to  euess  a  good  bit  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  owner  and  the  character  of  tm  peo^e? 

Mr.  McCoMB.  You  have  to  guess  a  good  bit  on  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  lliere  is  a  case  where  you  can  not  get  away  from  the  human 
equation.  T*ro  men  might  he  opwating  boats  in  the  same  trade 
and  in  one  man  you  have  the  utmost  confidence  and  as  to  the  other 
man  you  are  not  so  sure. 

Mr.  Gahn.  Do  you  insure  vessels  on  ihe  Great  Lakes  ? 

Mr.  MoCoMB.  Yes,  dr. 

Mr.  Gahn,  Is  it  your  idea  this  bill  should  cover  the  Great  Lakes 
and  require  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  have  a  load  line  ? 

Mr.  McCoMB.  The  big  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  have  a  load  line; 
-that  is  the  depth  of  the  harbors  and  locks  of  the  canal, 

Mr.  Gahn.  That  is  on  the  big  boats;  but  how  about  the  gravel 
bkoats  and  sand  boats,  and  similar  vessels  ? 

Mr.  MoCoMB.  The  sand  boats  and  harbor  boats,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  particular  necessity  for  it;  but  on  the  big  freighters  I 
think  they  should  have  a  load  line. 

Mr.  Gahn.  You  say  on  the  Great  Lakes  they  are  limited  by  their 
locks  and  harbors  and  by  some  of  the  channels,  anjrway  ? 

Mr.  McCoMB.  They  have  been  getting  deeper  all  the  time.  Here 
is  the  thing:  You  take  some  of  those  boats  and  originally  they  were 
designed  for  16  or  18  feet.  Then  they  dig  the  channel  to  20  feet, 
and  that  same  boat  is  down  to  20  feet.  If  they  make  the  channel 
22  f eet^  they  make  the  boat  22  feet. 
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Mr.  Gahn.  I  know;  but  they  would  have  to  reconstruct  all  the 
channels,  wouldn't  they?  If  they  deepened  only  one  channel,  they 
couldn't  do  that,  could  they? 

Mr.  McCoMB.  Yes;  because  tiiere  am  only  two  spots  that  catch 
them. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  want  to  say  I  have  seen  some  boats  on  the  Great 
Lakes  that  were  loaded  in  a  very  suspicious  manner;  they  did  not 
have  enough  freeboard  and  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  go  out 
of  port. 

Mr.  Gahn.  A  load  line  would  not  affect  them. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  Oh,  it  surely  wduld  affect  them.   I  have  seen  boats 
that  I  do  not  believe  had  six  inches  of  freeboard. 
Mr.  Gahn.  What  character  of  vessel? 
Mr.  Edmonds.  Coal  carrying  boatfi. 
Mr.  Gahn.  Six  inches  ? 
Mr.  Edmonds.  Yes;  6  inches. 
Mr.  Gahn.  At  what  time  of  the  year? 
Mr.  Edmonds.  In  the  summer  time. 

Mr.  Gahn.  That  nught  be  perfectly  safe  in  July  and  August. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  may  be;  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  perfectly 
^me  I  would  not  want  to  be  on  the  boat.  I  was  on  the  Lakes  in  the 
siunmer  and  I  went  through  the  canfd  at  Houghton,  and  the  boat 

was  so  close  I  could  touch  it.  i 
Mr.  Gahn.  Was  that  in  the  fall? 

Mr^  £dM09VDB.  No.    But  after  We  got  out,  we  M  ere  going  up  and 
she  was  going  up,  and  after  we  got  out  in  Lake  Superior  we  hit  a 
storm  and  I  would  have  hated  to  be  on  that  boat. 
-  Mr.  Gaihn.  I  would  rather  be  on  a  boat  that  is  heavier  loaded 
in  a  storm  than  on  one  that  is  lighter  loaded. 

Mr.  Edmonbs.  I  would  not  wsaoA  'td  be  on  One  with  a  freeboard 
like  that. 

Mr.  McCoMB.  I  have  been  on  the  Lakes  on  boa^  witih  a*  full 
eai^  of  ore,  in  the  late  setUtony  aiid  I  was  lou^ 
•were  going  into  the  Soo.  ^  '  ^' 

Mr.  Gahx.  That  is  the  sam6  feeing  you  have  wlien  riding  on  a 
raih  oad  train  during  a  storm;  you  are  glad  when  it  is  ipvet. 

Mr.  McCoMB.  I  saw  a  train  one  day  that  was  blofwn^off  tlhd  ir^ks. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  remember  disti^blly  this  one  boat.    I  often  won- 
dered whether  it  followed  us  out  into  the  stc^^m  and  what  happened 
to  it.    I  did  not  look  it  up  to  see,  but  if  that  boat  got  to)ugh  thaf 
storm,  it  was  prett]^  lucky.  ; 

Mr.  Gahn.  Statistics  do  not  record  very  many  catastrophies  in  tiie 
summer  season  on  the  Great  Ls^eS. 

Mr.  BixMOMBB.  Why,  m  our  testimony  on  the  La  FoUette  bifl  there 
were  a  lot  of  catastrophies  testified  to.        '  ' 

Mr.  Oahn.  Mostly  in  the  fall,  w^ien  the  boat  owners  do  ndt  overload 
their  boats;  they  do  not  want  to  lose  them. 

Mr.  MoCoMB.  They  had  a  storm  on  the  Great  Lakes  when  they 
had  28  big  freighters,  I  think,  go  down  in  one  afternoon. 

Mr.  GomjDBR.  And  that  was  a  storm  the  Hke  of  which  was  never 
heard  of  in  the  history  of  the  Gh^at  Lakes. 

Mr.iMoCoMB.  The  figures  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  department  in 
which  Wou  may  be  mterested,  show  that  on  the  Atlantic  coast  the 
casualties  would  be  0.8  of  1  per  cait,  or  1  vessel  out  of  125  •  the  total 
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losses  from  foundered  and  missing  ships  on  the  Atlantie  equals  0  16 
of  1  per  cent  or  1  out  of  600.  On  the  Pacific,  for  the  sZe  period 
ill   ??S  casualties  reported  to  the  Bureau  ^nS^W 

tion  of  1.34  per  cent,  or  1  vessel  in  75,  and  the  total  los^  in  tiSt 
10-year  period  were  0.114,  or  1  out  of  ^very  880.  'SiH^^on 
tonnag^^  1  ton  <mt  of  ea^^SO  was  a  totS 

o„*Jhe  MCrc"  .J'enH  "  tl^^  W  k«  dups  on  th.  P«»flo  than 

Mr.  McCoMB.  Foundered  and  missing 

T  „  V '  f^"^-  Tliis  is  only  a  record  of  the  figures.    On  the  Great 
Lakes  the  casualties  were  two,  «r  1  in  50,  anAhe  total  losses  fr^m 
foundering  were  0.6  of  1  per  cent,  or  1  in  666. 
Mr.  GouLDER.  Does  that  include  1»13  ? 

eludes  KS'yel"'  ^  '-^"^ 

T  t""'  I  Hkci  to  ask  Ife.  McComb  on  that  Great 

Lakes  tabulation  for  1900  to' lOiO-I. would  like  to  have  the  records 
fn  1  Qi  ^^""^"^l^  rrf^oee  to  the  Great  Lakes,  that  the  storm 
m  1913  was  one  the  like  erf  whach  was  never  known  in  the  history  of 
«ie.  lakes.  Now,  is^it  suggested,  Mr.  McComb,  that  anv  of  those 
I^erloadTdT         *hw^i«h  owloading,  by  reason  of  having  been 

JJi*  McCJoMB.  I  have  not  got  that  information. 

Mr.  Goi3i©EB.  If  you  can  not  answer  that.  I  will  answer  mv  own 
question    The  aaaswer  to  thdt  question.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this-  I 
happen  to  know  pretty  intimately  what  that  storm  was.  and  ships 
that  were  light  ships  that  were  in  water  baUast.  ships  that  were  in 
aU  trams  were  lost  in  that  storm.    It  was  the  vortex  of  the  storm- 
Ao&ody  could  depend  on  his  compass:  nobody  could  tell  where  he  was' 
it-wte  ul  November.  .  One  of  the  circumstances  related  was  that 
great  bowldews  up  on  one  of  the  islands  in  Lake  Superior  were  rolled 
from-.oiiesid©'of  that  island  to  the  other  bv  the  force  of  the  wind  and 
■no  one  ewheard'or  knew  of  a  storm  of  that  character  before  There 
?5Tf  '?T  prol)ably  never  will  be  one  again,  and  the 

Zi  '  5™^®"^   ,  •  wonderfully  peculiar  and 

Swu  character,  should  be  ehmmated  from  anV  table.  Ships 

iJ       l^umsoll  mark  and  every  kinfl  of  ship  were  lost  in  that  storm. 
■  Mr.  tfAHN.  Antl  some  of  them  were  light. 
'   Ifo.  GouLDER.  Some  were  light  and  some  in  water  ballast 

Mr.  J^DMOXDs  I  think  in  the  testimony  in  regard  to  the  La  Follette 
DiU  we  all  concluded  that  was  an  impossible  situation  that  nothing 
could  be  based  on. 

Mr.  McComb.  The  load  line  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  storm  at  all. 
^ow  Mr.  Morris  has  referred  to  the  Meilero,  the  Cuiadist,  and  the 
Jiewttt  Ihe  Meilero  was  built  in  1917,  5,853  iooss  'tons.  She  was 
classed  100  A-1  Lloyd's  Register.  ^ 

Mr.  Pewleton.  And  diiSi't  she  have  a  Lbyd^s  load  maroon  her  ? 
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Mr.  McCoMB.  She  had  a  Lloyd  s  load  mark  on  her,  yes;  but  bein^ 
an  American  ship  she  was  not  compelled  to  obserY(>  that  law.  Had 
she  never  loaded  below  that  load  line,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  she  would  be  in  service  to-day  instead  of  in  the  part  of  the 
Atlantic  where  she  is. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Have  you  any  affidavits  to  show  she  was  loaded 
below  the  load  line  ? 

Mr.  McCoMB.  Mr.  Morris  has  it  in  much  greater  detail  than  I  have. 
That  is  one  case  and  the  CubadiM  is  anoUier.  And  here  is  a  case 
where  

Mr.  Pendleton.  That  is  the  steamer  that  broke  in  two.   I  had  a 

schooner  right  near  her. 

Mr.  MoOoMB.  All  right.  Here  is  the  Meilero.  We  have  her  load 
line  on  nine  voyages,  where  she  ran  26.9,  25.9,  26.3,  and  three  where 
she  was  loaded'^to  27  feet;  and  the  Lloyd's  load  line  put  on  her  was 
24.65  feet  that  she  could  load  in  safety,  and  they  were  loading  her 
down  to  the  greatest  draft  of  27.6  feet. 

Mr.  Pexdletox.  Whose  ship  was  she? 

Mr.  McCoMB.  The  Cuban  Distilling  Co.'s  ship.  Now,  the  steamer 
Hewitt  sailed  from  Sabine,  Tex.,  on  January  20,  of  this  year,  and  we 
have  a  statement  of  the  pilot  to  the  effect  that  he  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  her  load  when  he  took  her  down  to  the  bar.  He  told  the  cap- 
tain that  the  boat  was  overloaded.  The  captain  said  that  he  thought 
so;  but  as  she  was  supposed  to  be  loaded  according  to  the  orders  of 
the  owners,  meaning  the  sulphur  company,  he  supposed  everything 
would  be  flJl  ri^t.  HesajB^^'Ileft  tJieship  off  the  bar  in  good  order, 
but  in  my  opmion  the  vessel  was  so  overloaded  she  in  att  l^bft-- 
bihty  broKB  in  two  before  she  got  very  far  in  the  Gulf." 

Mr.  Pendleton.  What  class  did  she  have  lioyd's  or  the  Amerioaa 
Bureau  of  Shipping  ? 

Mr.  MoCqmb.  She  was  classed  100  A-1  in  Uoyd's  Roister. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  And  had  Lloyd's  load  line  on  her? 

Mr.  McCoMB.  And  had  Lloyds'  load  line  on  her.  But  that  k  this 
way :  You  take  an  American  ship  and  put  the  Lloyd's  load  line  on  her^ 
and  it  is  nothing  at  all.  You  might  just  as  well  paint  a  four-leaf 
clover  on  the  side  of  your  boat.  The  owners  absolutely  disregard  it* 
Lloyd's  will  put  a  load  hne  on  her,  but  tiie  owner  here  says,  Load  your 
boat  down.  And  these  are  eases  where  the  load  line  was  put  on 
and  had  she  been  a  British  boat  she  could  not  have  loaded  below  tha^t 
line;  but,  being  an  American  boat,  the  American  master  has  a  right 
to  load  her  down,  and  the  result  is  we  lost  all  three  high-dass  ships* 

Mr.  Gahn.  Does  the  load  line  prevent  a  boat  from  breaking  in  two  % 

Mr.  McCoMB.  A  boat  can  break  in  two^bom  improper  loading. 
As  I  emphasized  when  I  started  in,  a  load  line  simply  detemkies  the 
maximum  weight  of  the  cargo  you  can  put  aboard  ^  a  boat.  Now, 
you  can  put  less  weight  mm  tbAt  on  and  so  dktribute  it  that  you 
w3l  break  the  boat  in  two.  A  boat,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  like  a 
girder.  Now,  you  misht  disteibute  a  load  alon^  that  girder  that  it 
could  bear  very  well;  T)ut  if  you  concentrated  that  entire  weight  on 
one  end  you  would  pull  it,  and  when  the  boat  puts  out  to  sea  she 
works  

Mr.  \Gahn.  a  cat^go  vessel  might  be  improperly  loaded  instead  of 
overioilded  ? 
Mr.  McCbifB.  If  she  carried  a  bulk  caigo? 
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Mr,  Gahn.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCoMB,  A  bulk  caro:o  is  generally  pretty  evenly  distributed. 
It  is  much  more  likely  in  loading  a  boat  full  with  one  commodity  only 
to  get  a  much  better  distribution  of  weight  than  when  you  have 
general  cargo  of  varying  weight. 

Mr.  Gahn.  But  it  will  break  more  easily,  too,  if  it  is  improperly 
loaded,  will  it  not — a  bulk-cargo  load  ? 

Mr.  McCoMB.  You  would  liave  difficulty  in  not  distributing  bulk 
cargo  pretty  evenly  throughout.  If  it  is  the  same  commodity — take 
a  cargo  of  sulphur,  grain,  ore,  or  coal;  it  is  like  one  of  those  Lake 
steamers,  if  you  load  in  the  forward  hatches  right  up  to  the  forward 
deck  and  then  leave  a  long  empty  space  and  load  again  at  the  stem 
you  would  have  a  crowm. 

Mr.  Gahn.  I  have  in  mind  a  Lake  vessel. 

Mr.  McCoMB,  You  will  find  on  the  Lakes  they  have  hoppers  that 
pretty  well  distribute  the  load  all  along. 

Mr.  Gahn,  And  they  are  pretty  careful  about  loading? 

Mr.  McCoMB.  To  get  the  . even  distribution;  otherwise  you  would 
bend  your  boat. 

Mr.  Gahn.  So  that  improper  loading  is  just  as  apt  to  break  a  boat 

in  two  as  overloading  ? 

Mr.  McCoMB.  Oh,  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  A  vessel  can  not  break  in  two  imless  she  is  over- 
loaded.   She  can  go  down,  but  she  can  not  break  in  tw^o. 

Mr.  GiBBS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  for  a  given  stre  gth  of  ship  there 
is  a  certain  draft  that  that  ship  can  have  and  not  result  in  too  high 
a  stress  in  the  material? 

Mr.  McGoMB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gibes.  In  other  words,  if  you  have  a  ship  of  a  particular 
strength,  there  is  a  particular  draft  that  you  associate  with  that 
ship;  and  if  you  go  beyond  that  draft  it  results  in  stresses  in  the 
fihip's  structure  beyond  what  it  was  idesigiiecl  to  iiave? 

Mr.  McOoMB*  Yes. 

Mr.  GiBBS.  Now,  if  that  ship  meets  bad  weather  when  you  have 
loaded  it  beyond  the  designed  draft  so  that  the  stresses  on  the  struc- 
.  txate  lAse  too  high,  the  ds^oger  of  the  ship  breaking  in  two,  even  though 
properly  load^,  is  much  augmented  9  In  other  words,  that  ship  . 
em.  break  in  two  in  spite  of  having  cargo  properly  stowed  if  there  is 
on  board  of  her  too  much  wei^t  and  nence  oemg  loaded  below  its 
load  water  Ime  mark.  A  ship  is  a  girder;  the  upper  side  and  deck 
plating  is  the  upper  member;  the  lower  side  and  oottom  plating  is 
(the  lower  member,  which  is  what  Mr.  McComb  has  been  tidking 
j^bout.  You  provide,  when  the  ship  is  planned,  for  the  amount  m 
material  in  toe  girder  with  the  intention  that  the  tension  or  com- 
pression on  the  material  in  the  top  and  bottom  members  of  the 
g^der  sAxaH  be^  let  us  say^  6  tons  to  tlie  square  inch;  in  other  words^ 
every  square  umAi  <tf  section  of  that  material  is  being  alternately 
pulled  and  compressed  with  a  py^  or  compression  of  d  tons  to  the 
mch.  Now,  it, has  been  determined  l<»g  expcoience,  as  a  residt 
of  building  a  great  number  of  steel  smps,  tnat  if  you  miuch  exceed 
that  pull  or  compression  of  6  tons  the  result  is  that  the  ship  shows 
weakness;  and  if  you  persist  in  ov^ta^essing  it  will  result  in  break- 
ing the  ship  in  twow 
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Now,  when  you  overload  a  ship,  when  you  put  her  down  bdow 
her  maras,  instead  of  that  stress  in  the  stanicture  being  6  tons  in  a 
seaway,  it  lises  to,  maybe,  10  tons  or  more.  The  result  is  wh«i  you 
get  into  a  seaway  and  subject  this  girder  to  stress,  if  it  is  overloadcNi, 
even  though  the  loading  may  be  properly  done,  and  it  is  distributed 
as  well  as  it  can  be  done,  at  the  same  time  you  get  a  staress  on  the 
upper  member  of.  the  ship  or  the  bottom  member  of  the  ship  beyond 
what  it  is  deagned  to  have,  and  then  you  may  break  the  ship  in  two, 
even  though  it  is  properly  loaded. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  HevrUt  was  not  a  ship 
uiat  had  her  machinery  in  the  after  end  ? 

Mr.  McGoMB.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  And  she  was  classed  and  had  her  load  lines  on 
her  and  was  a  new  ship,  wasn't  she  ? 

Mr.  McOoMB.  She  had  the  load  line  painted  on  her,  but  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  how  they  would  run  her.  They  disregarded  the 
load  line.  * 

Mr.  Penman.  Have  you  any  affidavits  that  show  she  was  loaded 
below  her  load  lines  ? 

Mr.  McOoMB.  I  have  these  statements. 

Mr.  PEarotBTON.  That  she  was  loaded  below  her  load  line  ? 

Mr.  McCoim  Surely.  There  is  no  ouestion  about  her  being  loaded 
below  the  load  hne,  at  all;  but  the  load  line  was  just  a  line  painted  on 
Jier  and  was  disregarded. 

^^iSSSSfJ™®^  WILLIAM  D.   WINTER,   THIRD  VICE 

2ii?^5iSI  ATLANTIC  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO., 

-  i. .  ■ 

Ifr.  Winter.  I  want  to  indorse  what  Mr.  McComl)  has  said  and  I 
■want  to  speak  not  from  the  technical  side  of  this,  but  I  M^ant  to  speak 
from  the  point  that  Mr  Pendleton  has  raised  about  the  matter  being 
1^  to  the  discretion  of  the  captain  of  the  vessel.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
lm>ught  out  that  prior  to  1914  we  had  about  seven  vessels  in  the 
-overseas  trade-in  the  foreign  trade.  Mr.  Pendleton  is  talking  about 
saUing  vessels,  that  used  to  be,  before  the  war.  manned  by  men  from 
Mame  and  who  were  tramed  there  and  who  built  the  ships  and  knew 
^ship  from  her  keel  to  the  deck;  who  knew  how  to  fiuild  a  shi^ 
-how  to  run  her.  how  to  load  her,  and  how  to  operate  her.  And  I  sut 
mit  that  with  the  increase  in  our  merchant   marine  from  those 

i>  '^'T ' '  ^^^^  2,000  and  possibly  3,000, 

LZ^hT^^  impossible  to  develop  the  personnel  of  captL  and 
crew  that  can  safely  be  charged  to  proceed  with  the  loadfng  of  X 
sMp.  It  is  no  reflection  on  them  to  sav  they  do  not  know  how 
they  have  not  had  the  experience.  And^it  would  be  f ollv  from  In 
economic  standpoint  of  the  values  involved,  and  the  huS^sSnX 
pomt  of  he  lives  involved,  to  leave  the  loadiAg  of  these^L  to^ 
tuman  element.  There  is  absolutely  nothini  in  th£  JZSed  kw 
that  does  an  mjury  to  any  vessel  owner;  it  mlrely  pV^^t^ 

Mr.  Gahn.  Not  to  any  vessel  owner  i    How  ahnnt  tha.  — « j 

and  gravel  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  ?  * 

Mr.  Winter  This  bill  excepts  vessels  under  500  toiia  I  hdit^t, 
Mr.  Gahn.  .These  gravel  boats  carry  that  manjT  ' 
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Mr.  Winter.  But  I  say  this,  that  regardless  of  this  bill  I  think  it 
would  be  unfair  not  to  have  a  load  line  assigned.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  mind  of  any  of  the  people  in  back  of  this  bill  to  assign  unfair 
marks  to  the  boats;  it  is  only  to  put  on  a  maximum  mark  beyond 
which  the  boat  can  not  be  safely  loaded.  There  can  be  no  valid 
argument  against  this  that  is  not  grounded  on  selfishness.  The 
marine  underwriters^  I  think  I  can  say,  do  not  come  here  advocating 
this  bill  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  business.  It  is  true,  whether 
this  bill  is  passed  or  not,  that  the  marine  underwo-iters,  in  order  to 
stay  in  business,  must  make  sufficient  out  of  their  premiums  to  pay  ^ 
the  losses.  The  result  is  that  they  have  to  maintain  a  sufficiently 
high  rate  of  premium  on  all  vessels  so  that  when  a  vessel  goes  do\\Ti 
that  loss  is  distributed  over  the  entire  business,  or  the  shock  of  that 
loss  is  distributed  and  so  much  wealth  goes  from  the  whole  world. 
But  I  submit  when  life  is  lost  there  is  no  way,  by  insurance  of  other- 
wise, of  caring  for  that.  We  have  the  best  protection  for  our  sea- 
men; we  give  them  the  best  working  conditions  and  the  best  living 
•conditions,  even  though  some  of  that  is  a  detriment  to  our  trade. 
But  I  do  say,  as  a  Government,  we  do  absolutely  nothing  to  protect 
the  sailor's  life — -he  has  no  way  of  protesting  if  a  vessel  is  improperly 
loaded.  And  I  do  say  this — I  have  asked  Mr.  Pendleton  if  the  captain 
of  a  vessel  decided  in  his  judgment  that  the  vessel  should  not  i)e 
loaded  to  the  depth  that  the  owner  considered  she  should  be,  how  long 
the  captain  would  stay  in  the  vessel. 

Furmermore,  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  leave  the  loading  of  vessels 
to  an  untrained  captain,  to  an  inexperienced  captain^  and  to  the 
owners  that  we  have  necessarily  in  the  last  few  years— new  operators 
that  are  inexperienced.  We  might  safely  trust  the  loading  of  certain 
vessels  to  certain  captains  and  certain  owners;  but  I  do  not  think  we 
can  safely  leave  the  loading  of  vessels  to  untried  men. 

Furthermore,  with  the  small  number  of  foreign-going  vessels  we 
have  had  in  the  past,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  imderwriters,  to 
protect  themselves  and  to  protect  the  boats  that  they  were  insuring 
by  their  boards,  to  have  warranties  put  in  the  insurances  that  vessels 
kiliist  be  loaded  under  the  inspection  of  those  boards.  Why  was  that 
•done?  Because  there  were  owners,  there  were  captains,  who  would 
willfidly  overload  their  vessels  and  put  to  sea  in  an  unsafe  condition* 
Now  we  have  no  force  of  law  behind  those  warranties.  We  can  re- 
fuse to  ti^  insccnoicid;  but  if  we  do  take  the  insurance  we  have 
merely  the  reUance  on  unseaworthiness. 

Thfe  law  woldd  put  a  mark  on  the  boats  that  would  be  a  fair  mark 
to  the  owners,  that  would  be  fair  to  the  crews,  and  would  give  the 
'  imderwriters  a  feeling,  at  least,  that  the  boats  were  not  overloaded. 

Mr.  Gahn.  That  is  what  is  bothering  me.  I  can  hot  see  that  a 
load  line,  made  from  a  matheniatical  standpoint,  is  as  accurate  at 
sdme  seasons  of  the  year  as  the  captain's  judgment,  or  even  the  own- 
er's judgment. 

lito.  mNTERs.  I  think  perhaps  your  difficulty  is  with  the  load  line. 
You  will  notice  the  British  load  lines,  and  it  is  proposed  that  the 
American  load  line  would  be  similar,  provides  mJfferent  depths  to 
which  the  vessel  can  load  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  ana  in  the 
different  trades.  The  British  load  line  has  a  summer  mai^k  for  the 
good  summer  season;  then  they  have  a  Winter  line  for  the  wint^ 
season;  then  they  have  the  W.  N.  A.,  whidi  is  the  winter  north 
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Atlantic  mark,  which  shows  the  depth  to  which  you  can  load  in  the 
winter,  betw^een  October  and  April  in  the  north  Atlantic.  Then  she 
has  the  deepest  mark — the  mark  to  which  you  can  load  between 
Singapore  and  Capetown  on  the  summer  rxm. 

Mr.  Gahx.  This  bill  has  not  anything  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  AYixTERs.  This  bill  merely  provides  for  a  load  line.  It  puts 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the  creation  of  a  com- 
mission of  some  kind  to  determine  this  load  line.  This  oomnuttee 
that  will  report  to-morrow  has  a  plan  of  a  load  line  that  has  an 
advantage  over  the  British  load  line,  by  having  made  it  from  the 
viewpoint  of  America  and  American  trade.  The  load  line  is  designed 
to  care  for  American  Pacific  voyages  and  West  Indian  voyages;  for  the 
hurricane  season  and  then  for  voyages  to  the  south  Atlantic  and  for 
those  across  the  north  Atlantic.  There  will  be  nothing  unfair  to  the 
ship  owner  in  the  establishment  of  the  load  line,  because  the  load  line 
will  be  a  variable  quantity;  but  it  will  not  be  variable  with  respect 
to  'any  one  season  in  any  one  route.  There  will  be  a  maximum. 
Now  the  boats  do  not  have  to  load  to  that  maximum  depth;  but  they 
can  not  load  over  it,  or  else  some  interested  party  can  object  and  the 
vessel  would  be  held  up  and  reloaded  and  have  the  question  thrashed 
out. 

Mr.  Gahn.  And  if  they  exceed  the  load  line,  then  your  companies 
will  not  pay  the  insurance  ? 

Mr.  Winters.  No;  I  do  not  say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Gahn.  Well,  what  interest  have  the  marine  insurance  compa- 
nies in  this  ? 

Mr.  Winters.  As  I  hare  already  stated,  the  marine  insurance  com- 
panies have  an  interest  merely  from  the  economic  and  humanitarian 
standpoint.  We  would  like  to  see  a  load  line  on  because  we  feel  in 
the  long  run  it  would  reduce  the  cost  of  insurance,  because  the  loss  on 
boats  would  be  less;  but  whether  a  load  line  bill  is  passed  or  not  the 
marine  insurance  companies  will  get  through,  because  undoubtedly 
they  will  charge  over  a  period  of  years  enough  premium  to  cover  the 
losses  we  suffer,  or  else  we  will  have  to  stop  business.  We  can  not 
go  on  at  a  loss.  But  I  do  not  want  this  committee  to  feel  that  we  are 
urging  this  bill  fronx  any  selfish  standpoint.  We  are  not.  We  can 
get  tlirough  the  way  it  is. 

Mr.  Gahn.  Do  not  your  policies  of  insurance,  or  whatever  yon  call 
them,  have  a  clause  that  the  owners  and  operators  must  obey  the 
laws  * 

Mr.  Winters.  We  have  not.  That,  of  course,  ia  writtexi  into  the 
poUcy;  it  is  understood. 

Mr.  Gahn.  And  if  they  do  not,  they  do  not  collect  the  insurance?  - 

Mr.  Winters.  No;  that  would  only  be  evidence  tending  to  show 
the  vessel  might  have  been  unseaworthy. 

Mr.  Gahn.  And  if  you  have  any  evidence  of  that  they  can  not 
collect  the  insurance  ? 

Mr.  Winters.  If  the  vessel  is  unseaworthy  they  can  not  collect 
the  insurance. 

Mr.  Gahn.  If  they  overload  only  a  quarter  of  aa  iiO-ph^  she.  would 
be  considered  unseaworthy,  wouldn't  she? 

Mr.  Winters.  That  would  not  be  absolute  evidence  that  she 
was  unseaworthy.  It  might  be  prima  facie  evidence  she  Wfts 
unseaworthy 
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Mr.  Gaines.  Why  is  it  that  the  American  shipowners  should  be 
so  much  more  severely  regulated  than,  for  instance,  the  British 
shipowners  ? 

Mr.  Winters.  There  is  no  thought  of  doing  that.  The  British 
shipowner  is  r^ulated. 

P^^^^s-  What  I  referred  to  was  the  fact  that  the  provision  in 
the  Bntaish  law  relates  only  to  British  vessels  loading  at  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  ^ 
Mr.  Winters.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  proposed  American  law  that  vou  favor  woukl 
apply  to  American  vessels  wherever  they  load,  not  simply  when  load- 
ing m  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr  Winters.  That  is  true:  but  the  point  has  been  brought  out 
that  if  we  do  not  have  that  provision  \vc  will  be  discriminated  against 
in  foreign  ports— Japanese,  for  instance. 

Mr,  Gaines.  Is  it  the  danger,  therefore,  that  Great  Britain,  be- 
cause her  law  does  not  go  as  far  as  the  proposed  law.  is  going  to  be 
discrnnmated  against?  That  brings  up  one  of  the  things  that  has 
puzzled  me.  We  seem  to  be  constantly  apprehending  that  some- 
body is  going  to  do  something  to  us,  but  we  do  not  seem  to  think 
that  Great  Britain  may  be  apprehensive  of  similar  treatment.  Spe- 
cifically, therefore,  to  put  the  (juestion,  why,  in  your  opinion,  ought 
the  American  law,  if  one  is  passed,  apply  to  American  vessels  in 
whatever  ports  they  load  throughout  the  world,  and  the  British  law 
should  apply  only  to  British  vessels  when  they  load  in  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  proper  ? 

Mr.  Winters.  Personally— because  I  do  not  feel  that  because 
Great  Britain  has  certain  legislation  we  should  follow  in  toto  that 
legislation — I  feel  there  is  a  deeper  principle  in  this  matter  than  any 
question  of  foreign  laws  or  domestic  laws.  America  needs  her  deep- 
sea  tonnage;  America  needs  to  protect  her  seamen;  she  needs  to  pro- 
tect her  cargoes;  and  because  some  other  Government  sees  fit  not  to 
do  that  in  certain  trade  routes  is  no  reason,  that  I  can  see,  why  the 
American  Government  should  not  take  the  lead,  if  you  will,  and  pro- 
tect her  seamen  and  protect  her  economic  interests  wherever  they 
may  be. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  the  argument  that  the 
reason  for  the  bill  is  simply  to  coordinate  our  law  with  the  laws  of 
other  nations  ? 

Mr.  Winters.  I  do  not.    That  is  merely  one  side  of  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  think  we  ought  to  go  on  and  set  the  pace? 

Mr.  Winters.  I  do;  most  certainly. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Even  though  it  entails  hardships  on  the  owners  of 
American  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Winters.  But  I  submit  that  that  argument  is  on  the  theory 
that  an  unfair  load  line  will  be  assigned  by  the  commission  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  load  lines. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  spoke  a  few  minutes  ago  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  in 
regard  to  the  British  laws.  I  am  not  so  satisfied  that  contention  is 
right.  It  says  here  in  section  438  of  the  British  law  that  the  owner 
of  the  ship  proceeding  to  sea  must  have  a  load-line  mark.  Now, 
how  cim  that  ship  get  to  sea,  being  a  British  ship,  without  it  has  a 
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load-line  mark  i  It  must  have  a  load  line  when  it  leaves  the  United 
Kingdom.    And  in  section  442  it  says: 

If  anv  o^v  ler  or  master  of  a  British  ship  fails  without  reasonable  cause  to  cause  his 
ship  to  "be  marked  a3  by  this  part  of  this  act  required,  or  to  keep  her  so  mawed,  or 
allows  the  ship  to  be  ao  loadei  as  to  submerge  in  salt  water  the  c«iter  of  the  <U8lc 
indicating  the  load  liie,  or  any  person  conceals,  removes,  alters,  defaces,  or  obiiter- 
atee,  or  suffers  any  person  under  his  control  to  conceal,  remove,  alter,  deface,  or  oblitj 
erate  anv  of  the  said  marks  except  in  the  event  of  the  particulars  thereby  denoted 
hem^x  lawfully  altere  1.  or  except  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  capture  by  an  enemy, 
he  shall  for  each  offense  be  liable  to  £^  fine  not  exceeding  £100. 

It  is  perfectiv  plain  to  nie  that  what  they  require  in  the  English 
law  is  that  when  an  English  ship  takes  the  English  registry  it  has  to- 
have  a  load  line;  and  this  is  simply  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some^ 
people  to  camouflage  on  the  Britisb.  law. 

Mr.  Winters.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  do  not  think  the  British  are  so  foolish  as  to  pass 
a  law  not  to  he  kept.  It  may  be  possible  they  do  not  carry  it  out 
and  make  them  pay  the  fine;  but  section  442  is  perfectly  plain  that 
when  a  ship  leaves  an  English  port  it  has  to  have  a  load  line,  and  if 
she  loads  over  that  load  Ime  the  owner  or  master  is  subjeet  to  a  fine 
of  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Winters.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  British  law,  but  I  think 
a  British  sailor  in  any  port  of  the  world  can  refuse  to  sail  with  a  ship 
if  she  is  not  so  marked. 

Mr.  SIdmonds.  Now,  the  Japanese  law^  article  12,  reads^: 

Except  in  cases  specially  provided  for  by  the  competent  minister  of  state,  if  a 

vessel  is  employed  at  sea  without  a  load  line  certi^cate,  or  proceeds  or  attempts  to 
proceed  to  sea  with  the  load  line  mark  submerged,  the  master  of  the  vessel  or  a  person 
acting  ior  him  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  100  yen  but  not  exceeding^ 
2,000  yen. 

That  simply  means  wherever  a  Japanese  vessel  is  at  sea,  or  proceeds 
to  sea,  they  are  subject  to  this  fine.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  that  is. 
as  plain  as  day  to  me.  It  is  simply  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some 
people  to  camouflage  the  British  law.  The  British  would  not  be  so 
foolish  as  to  pass  a  law  like  that  and  not  intend  to  enforce  it.  Of 
course,  I  agree  some  of  their  people  may  evade  the  law  wJhen  they 
are  running  around  between  different  points. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Do  you  think  it  will  tend  to  the  safety  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  to  put  a  load,liae  on  them  i 

Mr.  Winters.  I  do. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  our  vessels  being 
safer  than  any  other  vesse]^  in  the  wofld.at  this  time,  without  a  load 
line  { 

Mr.  Winters.  At  this  time  i 

Mr.  Pendleton.  At  this  time;  now. 

Mr.  Winters.  If  the  facts  go  to  bear  that  out,  1  do  not  know, 
Mr.  Pendleton.  They  do.    The  Bureau  Veritas  and  the  reports 
of  Lloyds  show  it.    Now  your  company — of  course  an  insurance 
company  lives  by  it^  h>8SjQs;  i£  ther^  werje  not  my  liQSfi«a>/thero*W0|9ld 

be  no  insurance.  .      *  , 

Mr.  Winters.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Now^,  your  company  was  pretty  profitable  lastj 
year.  Having  collected  something  like  $8,80Q;jWK)  in  premiiiisffi,  yquT 
losses  were  «2,169,000*   That  is  something.  -^^rr^^  ^ 
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Mr.  Winters.  But,  gentlemen,  let  me  explain:  Mr.  Pendleton 
would  mislead  you.  The  Atlantic  Insurance  Co.  is  a  mutual  company 
and  the  profits  of  that  company  are  returned  to  the  insured,  so  that 
the  figures  he  has  stated  must  be  consideied  with  that  in  view. 
Those  are  the  gross  premiums  you  are  mentioning  and  the  amount  of 
the  net  losses.  You  are  not  deducting  the  reinsurance  premiums  paid  ; 
you  have  not  deducted  the  divid^ds  paid,  m  companng  it  vrim  the^ 
net  losses  paid.    Now  be  fair. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  I  took  that  from  your  own  report,  and  it  is. 
$8,800,000  and  the  entire  losses  were  $2,169,000.   Of  couise,  I  under- - 
stand  you  turn  it  back  to  your  people;  but  I  want  to  say,  «nd  I  have 
said  it  many  times,  that  I  consider  you  have  the  best  company  in 
this  coxmtry;  but  I  am  going  to  say  they  do  not  need  any  help  from 
the  shipowners  here  at  tms  tmie.   And  I  think,  when  they  have  built, 
up  their  companies,  it  comes  with  poor  grace  to  try  to  put  the  burdra 
on  the  American  shipowners. 

Mr.  Winters.  I  would  like  to  ask,  if  Mr.  Pwdleton  is  going  to 
have  those  fi^rerread  into  the  minutes,  that  the  whole  statement, 
of  the  Atlantic  Insurance  Go.  be  read  in,  so  that  all  the  facts  will  be 
presented. 

Mr.  PENM-liiTON.  I  deske  that. 

Mr.  EmiONDS.  Will  you  present  it !  If  tiie  witness  will  forwaid . 
those  figures  to  Hhe  committee,  they  will  be  inswted  in  the  record, 
along  with  your  testimony. 

Mr.  WiNTEBS.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  tliat.  I  want  to  do  that  because 
Mr.  Pradleton  has  referred  to  those  figures,  which  are  misleading.. 
Furthermore,  I  have  stated  I  am  not  here  to  ur^e  this  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  marine  insurance  companies.  We  can  get  ^ong 
without  it.  I  am  urging  it  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
economic  and  humanitarian  con^deration;  t&at  it  is  eminently  fair- 
to  everybody. 

Mr.  £i>MOin>8.  If  tlie  establishment  of  a  load  line  wUl  reduce  the 
insurance  rates  in  this  country,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

Idx.  FuBUSETH.  You  spoke  a  little  while  ago  something  about  the- 
payment  of  losses,  because  of  unseaworthiness.   To  what  extent  do 

you  refuse  to  pay  losses? 

Mr.  Winters.  To  what  extent  do  we  refuse  to  pay  losses? 

Mr.  Furuseth.  I  mean  the  insurance  companies  generally. 

Mr.  Winters.  The  insurance  companies  generally  would  only 
refuse  to  pay  a  loss  on  a  vessel  that  sunk  when  there  was  good 
evidence  that  the  vessel  was  unsea worthy;  that  is,  good  prima  facie 
evidence.  Of  course,  the  matter  would  have  to  be  tried  out  in  the 
courts.  We  would  not  say  a  vessel  is  unseaworthy  because  the 
vessel  put  out  to  sea  and  was  never  heard  from.  That  does  not 
show  she  was  lost  because  she  was  improperly  loaded  or  overloaded. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  What  percentage  of  claims  of  that  description  are 
disallowed  by  the  companies  or  disallowed  by  the  courts? 

Mr.  Winters.  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  Compared  with  the  total 
number  of  losses,  partial  and  total,  too,  there  would  be  very  few. 
The  statement  that  Mr.  McComb  read  from  the  other  report  show^s 
that  the  number  of  total  losses  compared  with  the  total  number 
at  risk  is  very  slight. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  One  other  question,  if  I  may.  Mr..  Chamber- - 
lain^s  figures  show  that  one  out  of  880  are  lost,  I  think. 
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Mr,  WiNTEES.  That  is  tons?  ,  .    i  ,1 

Mr.  Penduston.  Tons;  yes.  Why  d»  you  think  it  should  cost  m 
from  9  to  12  per  cent  to  insure  yesseV  taking  into  consideration  the 
low  losses  that  have  been  shown  here  by  the  OainmiflsMffier  ot  Kavi-r 

gation?  1  ji  i 

Mr.  Winters.  Those  losses  were  not  daasified,  Mr.  Tendleton^. 
You  are  speaking  of  9  to  12  per  cent  respecting  the  saoling  yesad 

tonnage,  are  you  not?  .  . 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Winters.  The  rates  on  steel  tonnage  are  much  lower  than  that. 
^Ir.  Pendleton.  I  know  that.   Some  of  them  are  just  as  high. 

It  is  10  per  cent  on  some  steel  vessels. 
Mr.  I^DMONDS.  Wooden  steamers  ? 

Mr.  Pendleton.  No;  steel  steamers,  onljr  6  or  10  yeM»  old. 

Mr.  Winters.  There  are  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  steamers,  and 
the  rates  are  made  accordingly. 

Mr.  GiBBs.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  rate  of  insurance  depends  a 
great  deal  on  the  owner  and  what  is  thought  of  the-ownw? 

Mr.  Winters.  Very  much  so.  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  in 
considering  the  risk— I  mean  in  naming  the  final  rate — the  moral 
hazard  of  what  that  would  he  is  50  per  cent  of  the  raroblem.  I  do 
not  mean  the  rates  vary  50  per  cent;  but  whether  the  undOTwriter 
takes  the  risk  or  not  depends  50  per  cent  on  who  owns  the  boat  and' 
who  is  going  to  operate  the  boat. 

Mr.  GiBBS.  Wliat  period  of  time  is  covered  by  those  statistics  of 
which  vou  have  been  speaking?    Do  they  cover  the  5-year  period? 

Mr.  Winters.  It  is  from  1909,  I  believe,  Mr.  McComb?- 

Mr.  McCoMB.  Yes:  from  1909  to  1919;  a  10-year  period. 

Mr.  GiBBS.  Is  that  what  Mr.  Pendleton  understands? 

Mr.  Pendleton.  That  is  what  I  understand;  yes,  sir — a  full 
10-year  period. 

Mr.  Winters.  Which  is  a  fair  period  to  determine  the  average. 
Mr.  Gahn.  From  your  viewpoint,  how  would  this  bill  benefit  the 
shipowners  ? 

Mr.  Winters.  It  would  benefit  the  shipowners  in  this  way,  that 
every  shipowner  would  be  on  a  fair  competitive  basis  with  this 
fellow.  The  man  who  would  willfully  send  his  ])oat  out  improperly 
loaded  could  not  do  it ;  the  man  who  was  honest  and  loading  his  boats 
fairly  would  be  in  just  as  strong  a  position  as  would  the  imscrupulous 
owner — and  there  are  such. 

Mr.  Bland.  Mr.  Winters,  you  spoke  of  the  people  who  are  in 
back  of  this  bill.    Who  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Winters.  There  are  no.interests  back  of  tliis  bill  that  have  any 
personal  purpose;  that  is,  any  beneficial  purpose,  to  themselves.  It 
is  just  a  general  hope  to  get  through  legislation  that  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  country  economically  and  humanly.  The  marine  insurance 
companies  are  not  urging  the  bill  from  the  viewpoint  of  their  own 
interests. 

Mr.  Bland.  The  purpose  of  my  question,  however,  was  to  identify 
the  interests  in  back  of  it  rather  than  the  purpose  of  those  in  back 
of  it. 

Mr.  Winters.  The  original  bill  came  out  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
depikrtment. 
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Mr.  Bland.  That  is  true ;  but  you  referred  in  your  testimony  to 
the  people  who  were  in  back  of  it.  Were  you  referring  to  the  marine 
insurance  people  1 

Mr.  Winters.  I  am  referring  to  the  marine-insurance  people,  and 

I  am  referring  to  the  steamship  interests,  because  there  are  steam- 
ship interests  back  of  this  bill.  I  refer  largely  to  the  personnel  and 
those  they  represent  who  are  on  this  commission — a  private  com- 
mission, if  you  will;  not  an  officinl  governmental  commission,  but  a 
commission  that  has  been  lookir  g  into  the  matter  at  personal  expense 
and  not  at  Government  expense. 

Mr.  Bland.  Are  those  marine-insurance  companies  subsidiaries  of 
or  affiliated  with  Lloyds  in  anyway,  or  are  they  purely  American 
companies?  ^ 

Mr.  Winters.  They  are  not  .  Our  company  is  purely  an  American 
company;  not  affiliated  with  anybody. 

Mr.  Bland.  Is  that  true  of  all  the  companies  represented  here, 
do  you  know  ? 

Mv.  Winters.  The  Insurance  Company  of  North  America  is  an 
American  company.  Mr.  Johnson  has  some  English  companies,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  have  five  American  and  three  English. 

Mr.  GiBBS.  We  understand  now  that  the  period  covered  by  these 
statistics  for  the  loss  of  vessels,  on  which  it  is  contended  that  the 
American  losses  are  less  than  the  foreign,  comprise  the  last  10  or 

II  years  ;  in  other  words,  from  1909,  as  I  understand  it,  to  1919, 
or  the  last  10  vears.  Now,  for  the  first  part  of  that  period  we  all 
know  that  the  American  merchant  ships  engaged  in  foreign  trade 
were  practically  nil  ? 

Mr.  Winters.  Yes. 

Mr.  GiBBS.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  said  there  were  seven.  And 
during  that  period  and  until  the  last  four  or  five  years  when  we  did 
have  ships  engaged  in  the  overseas  trade,  the  foreign  ships — the 
British  and  other  ships — were  very  largely  engaged  in  the  deep-sea 
carrving  trade,  running  all  the  way  around  the  world.  Now,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  eaverage  of  risk  and  the  average  of  loss  should 
be  taken  from  the  time  that  our  merchant  marine  actually  represented 
a  deep-sea  carrying  business,  and  not  from  the  time  when  our  ships 
were  engaged  in  coasting  work,  in  which  the  risk  is  far  less  than  when 
you  are  sending  ships  in  the  deep-sea  routes  to  the  far  ends  of  the 
earth. 

Mr.  Winters.  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Gibbs.  And  I  think  the 
further  point  ought  to  be  considered  that  foreign  ships  during  the 
war  were  subjected  to  hazards  that  American  ships  were  not  sub- 
jected to,  and  I  presume — ^I  do  not  know — these  statistics  might 
count  in  missing  vessels  that  may  have  been  due  to  war  casualty 
and  the  exact  cause  of  the  loss  never  having  been  determined. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  Is  not  this  true,  too:  The  foreign  vessels  during  the 
war  were  neglected,  principally  the  British,  French  and  Italian,  and 
a  sreat  many  losses  were  put  down  as  marine  losses  that  were  prob- 
al^  almost  a  war  loss  in  this  sense,  that  vessels  were  allowed  to 
clear,  due  to  the  emergjency  of  war  conditions,  at  a  deeper  draft; 
in  other  words,  that  the  British,  during  this  emergency  situation, 
when,  t^ir  ships  were  carrying  food  supplies  and  it  was  vitally  essen. 
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tial  to  get  every  pound  of  material  on  them,  particularly  the  ofl 
^kSsfSer^Se  allowed  to  load  to  deeper  draits  and  it  was  wmked 
at  as  a  war  necessity  ? 
Mr.  Winters  .  That  is  true.  ,     ,       .  Kv.^ 

Mr.  GIBBS.  And  if  the  ahip  was  lost  as  a  result  of  overloading  or 
due  to  the  fact  the  ships  were  not  kept  up  well  because,  due  t^o  the 
pressure  on  the  repair  yards  of  Great  Brit  am,  such  ships  could  not 
L  maintained  as  m  peic^the  fact  is  the  efficiency  of  the  cre^^ .  the 
navigating  officers  aS  everything  fell  off  as  a  r.^sult  of  the  war,  and 
whel  shiM  were  lost  as  a  riult  of  any  of  those  contributing  causes 
it  was  notput  down  as  a  war  loss  but  was  put  down  as  a  marine  loss  ? 

Mr.  Winters.  You  are  perfectly  correct.  In  many  cases  ships 
were  running  without  lights,  and  there  were  many  casualties  due  to 

*^Mr.  FuRirsiSTH.  Do  you  claim  that  the  deep-sea  trade,  the  trans- 
pacific trade,  or  the  trade  through  the  big  oceans,  is  more  dangerous 

than  the  coastwise  trade  ?  ,11 

Mr.  G1BB8.  I  sav  this,  Mr.  Furuseth,  that  to  those  people  who  .are 
not  experienced  in  it,  it  is.  And,  furthermore,  when  these  ships  ot 
the  British,,  the  Norwegian,  and  the  Danes  are  running  around  the 
world  in  routes  Uttle  traveled,  in  which  the  men  have  not  great  ex- 
perience, the  risk  and  loss  is  greater  than  on  the  coast  here,  where 
they  have  the  advantages  of  storm  warnings  and  everything  and 
where  they  can  put  into  port.  Now,  mind  you,  I  am  talking  ai)out 
statistics  which  have  to  do  with  the  overloading  of  ships,  because 
those  are  the  things  we  are  considering  now.  . 

Mr.  FUBUSETH.  You  do  not  mean  to  claim,  do  yoir,  that  coastwise 
vessels  are  less  liable  to  be  overloaded  ?  . 

Mr.  GiBBS.  I  think  that  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  majority 
of  the  ships  in  the  coastwise  trade  have  freeboards  or  would  be 
assigned  freebowds  under  these  laws  which  they  never  would  ordi- 
nary be  loaded  to;  in  other  words,  the  freeboard  marks  are  much 
higher.  You  take  any  of  the  steamers  runnii^  in  the  coastwise 
trade  to-day;  the  majority  of  them— I  am  not  speaking  of  the  bulk- 
heading;  I  am  speakmg  of  the  depth  of  the  ship — the  majority  of 
them  have  freeboards,  so  that  if  you  appUed  the  ordinary  freeboard 
rules  to  them  they  woidd  not  be  affected  at  all.  In  otiier  words,  th« 
draft  marks  would  be  rery  high  on  the  side  of  those  steamers. 

Mr.  FuBUSETH.  Their  buoyancy  would  be  less  and  their  losses 
would  be  much  greater. 

Mr.  GiBBS.  I  think  that  is  a  question  of  technical  opinion.  The 
depth  of  the  ship— you  noticed  1  ignored  the  question  of  the  bulk- 
heading — the  depth  of  the  ship  determines  the  reserve  buoyancy, 
when  these  ships  fure  deep  ships,  as  most  of  the  coastwise  steamers  are, 
if  they  have  the  load  line  marked  on  them,  according  to  the  deep- 
sea  trade  they  have  not  the  cargo  space,  nor  do  they  have  tJie  cai^oes 
that  will  load  them  down  to  wat  deep-line  draft. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  Isn't  ihere  a  very  large  number  of  vessels  in  the 
coastwise  trade  and  sometimes  in  the  deep  water  ta-ade  of  the  Uni^ 
States  that  arepurely  single-deck  ships  ? 

Mr.  GiBBS.  That  is  perfectly  true. 

Mr.  FuRUSBCT.  Purely  single-deck  ships  and  they  are  loaded 
down  until  <^e  water  is  over  the  midship  section  ? 
Mr.  GiBBs.  No;  because  the  ship  would  sink. 
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Mr.  FuRUSETH.  Well,  I  have  been  in  more  than  15  of  those  ships 
and  thev  did  not  sink. 

Mr.  GiBBS.  Well,  I  think  you  are  very  lucky. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  I  want  to  ask  the  other  marine  insurance  men 
here  if  they  can  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  why  it  is  tliat  the 
insurance  inspectors,  some  men  wno  mive  been  to  sea,  surveyors, 
and  masters  of  ships  are,  every  one  that  I  have  ever  talked  with, 
against  this  bill. 

Mr.  Winters.  I  do  not  agree  with  vou,  Mr.  Pendleton,  because  I 
have  just  said  I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  I  can  tell  you  the  names,  because  I  have  most  of 
them  on  a  petition  in  New  York,  and  there  are  about  500  names  on 
a  petition  mat  went  from  the  Maritime  Exchange  to  the  Commerce 
Committee,  and  yom  inspector  was  on  it,  Crockett  was  on  it,  Capt. 
Brewster  was  on  it,  and  I  think  several  others  right  around  here. 

Mr.  Winters.  I  asked  Capt.  Crockett  last  night  before  I  left  was 
he  in  favor  of  a  load-line  bUl,  and  he  said  **I  certainly  am." 

Mr.  Furuseth.  Did  he  specify  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Winters.  This  bill. 

Mr.  GiPBs.  May  I  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman?    X  want  to 

know  whether  it  is  relevant  here  to  say  what  other  people  think  of 
it.  It  is  my  impression  unless  a  person  comes  down  here  and  says 
what  he  thinks  of  it,  it  is  not  to  be  taken  cognizance  of. 

Mr.  Edmoxus.  Of  course,  we  take  what  it  is  stated  they  think  of 
it  in  the  testimony,  but  we  would  vastly  prefer  to  have  the  witnesses 
confine  themselves  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  GiBBs.  I  think  so;  I  think  it  is  advisable. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Of  course,  you  are  advising  the  committee.  The 
committee  is  sitting;  here  with  an  open  mind  on  it.  We  want  to 
know  whether  load  lines  are  good  or  bad;  whether  we  ought  to  have 
them  in  all  of  the  business  or  part  of  the  business.  You  are  practical 
men  in  the  business  coming  down  liere  to  tell  us  what  you  tlilllk. 
After  you  get  through,  we  ^vill  take  tlie  matter  up  and  make  up  our 
minds' whether  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do;  and,  if  it  is  the  right  thing 
to  do,  how  far  we  ought  to  go  with  it  and  how  to  go  about  it.  It  is 
up  to  you  to  get  the  material  in  on  whieli  we  can  work.  The  bill  is 
here  as  an  outline  of  the  scope  of  the  law  proposed.  If  there  are 
any  objections  to  the  bill,  they  ought  to  be  shown;  if  there  are  ob- 
jections to  certain  parts  of  the  bill,  they  ought  to  be  shown,  and  the 
thing  ought  to  be  well  thrashed  out. 

Mr.  McCoMii.  I  have  some  more  figures  that  may  answer  Mr. 
Pendleton's  ([uestion  about  the  high  rates  on  wooden  schooners. 
These  are  the  Coiumissioner  of  Navigation's  figures  on  wooden  sailing 
ships  above  100  tons,  and  the  total  tonnage  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  with  tlie  tonnage  total  loss  during  the  year.  And  in  1914 
there  were  855,000  tons  of  wooden  sailing  ships  afloat.  In  1919 
there  were  672,000  tons  afloat.  You  see,  it  is  a  class  of  vessel  that 
is  disappearing  rapidly.  And  the  percentages  of  total  loss  during 
the  years  are  5.92,  6.79,  S.04,  7.25,  5.78.  That  is  a  httle  over  6  per 
cent  of  the  tonnage  that  was,  a  total  loss  from  marine  perils  every 
year. 

Mr.  GiBBS.  Total  losses;  it  does  not  account  for  the  partial  losses? 
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Mr.  McCoMH.  Total  losses.   Nov,  that  6  per  ^^^^  f  ^^^^^f^^ 
the  total  losses,  and  the  smaU  claims  and  dainaps  J^^^^^^^V^^ 
are  iron,  double  to  four  times  what  the  total  [<>«^f^^^       bl  i^ 
probably  the  cost  of  upkeep  of  those  wooden  schooners  would  be  m 
the  neighborhood  of  about  18  per  cent  a  year. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  I  want  to  answer  that  by  8*3^  of  them 
risks  incurred  during  the  war  were  m  Soiryg  ^^^os^^^djome  of  thera 
paid  anywhere  from  15  to  20  to  25  per  cent  for  the  war  nsk  or  going 

across.  .      .  , 

Mr.  McCoMB.  That  is  not  a  marine  nsk. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  That  is  the  war  losses.  ^        .  ... 

Mr.  McCoMB.  No:  the  war  losses  are  e^f^^ed  from  that. 

Mr  Edmonds.  If  it  is  a  question  of  wooden  ships,  I  will  say  m  our 
insurance  im-estigation  we  found  the  American  compam^  did  ^^^^ 
care  much  about  taking  wooden  ships  Jj«  P'^P^^^^ 

tion  that  looked  practicable  to  insure  the  S^^PP^^S  „^^fi 
ships  was  a  proposition  from  a  ^^^nch  insurance  agent  of 
mitted  companies  to  take  it  at  something  bke  11  to  12  per  cent, 
the  reason  being  that  nobody  here  wanted  to  cwry  them  at  aU. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  That  is  right,  Mr.  Edmonds,  and  they  are  the 
only  class  of  ships  that  none  of  them  have  gone  out  and  h  ed  up, 
^nth  a  dead-weight  cargo  in  them.  Your  steel  ones  have  filled  up, 
but  the  wooden  1)nes,  si  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace,  there  has 
not  been  one  that  has  gone  out  and  filled  up  at  sea,  by  reason  of  being 
leaky— not  one  of  the  wooden  ships.  ,        n  j  j 

Mr.  Edmonds.  What  do  you  know  about  the  Red  Cloud  and  the 
Kenehec.  The  Kenehec  is  a\yooden  ship  built  by  the  MernU  Steam- 
ship Co.  in  JacksonyiUe,  Fla.,  and  she  saUed  four  days  and  then  wa» 

put  on  the  mud  bank.  ^     . ,  -.i.   

lir,  Pendijiton.  She  did  not  fill  up.   I  said  at  sea,  with  the  cargo 

Mr.  Edmo20>8«  I  know  we  lost  enough  money  on  them  building 

^m.  Pendleton.  That  is  true,  but  they  earned  just  as  much  as 

the  steel  ones  of  the  same  size. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  They  did  not  earn  anything, 
Mr.  Pendleton.  The  steel  ones  did  not? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  two  I  mentioned  did  not,  because  one  of  them 
carried  a  cargo  of  phosphate  from  Florida  to  New  York  and  the  other 
from  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  to  New  London.  Conn.,  and  they  had  the 
deuce  of  a  time  getting  the  cargo  out  of  them,  and  then  they  put 
them  on  the  mud  flats. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Before  you  take  a  recess.  I  have  here  a  pro- 
posed redraft  of  the  administrative  section  which  I  overlooked  for  the 

time  being.  .     •       ,  ^^       ^  - 

(The  redraft  of  the  section  is  as  loliows:) 

Sec.  9.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  if  necessary  elsewhere  three  men  skilled  in  ship  construction 
and  the  necessarv  technical  assistants,  draftsmen,  and  clerks,  in  all  not  exceeding 
nine,  who  shall  aid  in  the  preparation  of  regulations  and  in  the  enforcement  oi  the 

provisions  of  this  act-  ^     -  ,     .      ,    ,       . .  '  % 

SBf .  10.  That  thkact  Aall  take  effect  four  numths  after  Ibedate  of  its  approval. 

CH^e  committee  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  2,30  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the 
recess,  Hon.  George  W.  Edmonds  presiding. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Who  is  the  next  gentleman  in  favor  of  the  bill  that 
wants  to  be  heard?    Mr.  Gib))s,  do  you  want  to  be  heard  next? 

Mr.  GiBBS.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  appear. 

Mr.  EDMOtfDS.  All  right,  you  may  proceed.  Give  your  full  name 
and  whom  you  represent. 

STATEMENT  OF  IHR.  WILLIAM  FRANCIS  GIBBS,  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  TECHNICAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  AMEMCAU 
STEAMSHIP  OWHEES'  ASSOCIATIOH. 

Mr.  GiBBS.  My  name  is  William  Francis  Gibbs.  I  am  the  chair- 
man of  the  technical  committee  of  the  .\merican  Steamship  Owners' 
Association. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  What  is  your  business.  Mr.  Gibbs  ? 

Mr.  GiBBS.  I  am  a  naval  architect  and  marine  engineer. 

Now  the  American  Steamship  Owners'  Association,  for  your  infor- 
mi^tion — I  take  it  you  are  familiar  with  it,  ])ut  I  want  to  make  it 
plain  to  everybodv — is  an  association  of  shipowners  which  has  in 
its  membership  a  large  majority  of  the  owning  companies — I  think 
there  are  71 — and  the  members  of  the  association  own  between 
three  and  three  and  a  half  million  gross  tons  of  shipping. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  association, 
which  acts  for  the  association  between  regular  meetings,  the  following 
reaolution  was  passed  and  a  subcommittee  of  our  committee  was 
aaked  to  come  and  appear  before  your  committee  and  present  these 
resolutions,  and  to  amphfy  the  resolution  that  was  passed  and  give 
you  what  hdlp  we  could  in  ccmsidering  this  subject.  The  resolution 
IS  as  follows: 

We  approve  the  principle  of  a  load  line,  but  feel  Btrongly  that  American  eMpping 
diould  not  be  saddled  with  any  further  handicaps  at  present,  and  therefore  are  not 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  a  load  line  by  Congress  until  a  uniform  load  line  can  he  fixed 
through  international  ne^otiationp,  to  the  end  that  the  rules  governing  the  application 
of  the  proposed  load  line  on  American  ships  shall  not  place  American  vessels  at  a  dis- 
advantage with  the  shipping  of  the  other  maritime  m^ons  of  tiie  wOTld. 

In  the  discussion  on  that  subject,  and  generally,  it  was  the  feeling 
of  the  association  that  they  strongly  approved  the  principle  of  load 
line;  that  they  would  be  in  favor  of  a  bill  that  would  generally  have 
in  it  the  provisions  of  this  present  bill  with  an  additional  provision 
that  an  international  conference  would  be  called,  or  hekl,  and  the 
various  regulations  under  which  load  line  is  })eing  administered  in 
the  other  countries  brought  into  accord  with  what  the  United  States 
might  propose,  or  what  the  United  States  might  be  willing  to  accept. 
It  seems  to  me  that  on  that  general  proposition  there  can  not  be  two 
opinions.  I  think  that  nobody  to-day  having  to  do  with  ships  at  all 
would  be  willing  to  go  hack  to  the  time  when  there  were  no  lifeboat 
regulations  or  no  regulations  in  respect  of  life  preservers  or  other 
safety  appliances.  When  you  have  legislation  as  we  have  and  all 
civiUzed  nations  have  providing  for  lifeboats,  there  are  always 

Erovisions  for  the  number  of  people  that  those  boats  can  carry, 
tt  other  words,  a  lifeboat  is  obviously  useless  if  you  load  it  with  so 
many  people  that  it.  will. ^iftk;  therefore  we  have  regul^tipiis,  and 
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every  civilized  nation  has  a  regnlation  on  the 
bec^ise  it  is  aut.>matK  ;  tlu  .v  say  how  many  rt,,^.^^^^^ 
a  lifeboat,  this  determines  the  draft,  it  is  wise  to  settle 
wit;  not  to  leave  life-savin,  eqmpm.mt  to  the  ^if^'f  ^^^^^^^ 
owners  or  unvbociv  else  except  a  Government  agency,  because  it 
yrdid  y^^^^^  steainship  owners  who  are  re^ouab^  c^^ 

who  might  e(,uip  then-  ships  with  a  certam  number  of  Weboats 
that  w^^^id^  carrv'a  eertain  nnn^ber  o^  p.^ple  and  perfec% 
the  other  fellow  in  order  to  -et  a  commercial  advantage,  would  tit 
Ws  ,C  wwl  less  lif.h..ats  anil  )..•  would  get  a  eommercS  adjantage, 
Mid  this  is  just  what  IS  happening  in  the  case  of  the  load  line. 

Now,  if  you  legislate-and  we  have  legislated,  and  newly  every 
nation  has  fegislated-estahhshmg  the  principle  of  a  ^^^^^^ 
for  a  lifeboat,  how  mnch  more  necessary  is  it  ^  legislate  on  the 
principle  of  the  freeboard  of  a  merchant  steamer  that  people  go  to 
sea  on  ?  And  I  think  a  grave  misconception  has  grown  up  m  respect 
of  this  load  line  legislation  generally.  .    .1  j. 

We  speak  here— and  I  have  noticed  this  morning  m  the  discussion 
it  has  crept  in  more  than  once— that  we  are  passing  a  1*^^^^  ^m®  bill 
that  fixes  the  load  line  on  ships,  and  the  inferenct^  has  been  that  that 
is  an  arbitrary  thing;  that  it  may  work  to  the  dis^idvantage  of  people. 
However  there  is  not  one  thing  in  this  bill  as  it  stands  that  fixes  the 
load  line,  the  position  of  a  load  line.    With  this  bdl  and  nothing 
more  you  would  not  know  whettier  the  load  line  was  to  be  high  up 
on  the  side  or  low  down  on  the  side  of  a  ship.    Now  the  position  of 
that  load  Une  is  left  to  a  department  of  the  Government  that  more 
than  any  other  department  of  the  Government  is  interested  in 
furtherance  of  American  commerce,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
last  thing  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  United  btates 
would  want  to  do  would  be  to  put  on  American  commerce  any 
considerable  disadvantage.    This  enables  anyone  who  is  aggrieved, 
anyone  who  feels  that  he  is  being  discriminated  against,  anyone  w^ho 
desires  a  type  of  ship  that  is  extraordmary  and  has  m  it  certain 
merits  that  other  ships  may  not  possess,  to  appear  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  whose  experts  will  be  in  charge  of  these  regula- 
tions, and  pomt  out  then-  grievances  or  the  advunta^ea  that  his  ship 
poss^sesy  by  which  he  is  entitled  to  a  more  favorable  load  line  than 
a  ship  of  an  ordinary  type,  and  obtain  it  if  it  is  compatible  with 
safety  and  if  it  is  compalible  with  common  sense. 

Now  1  feel  that  the  great  importance  of  load  line  legislation  or 
load  line  regulations  is  in  putting  everybody  on  all  fours.  You  have 
heard  Mr.  Pendleton  this  mommff  tell  of  the  great  intelligence  and 
care  that  his  captains  use  in  loamng  his  vessels— and  they  may  be 
very  excellent  men;  they  may  be  able  to  do  that  very  skillfully,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  not  a  thing  that  you  can  generally  apply. 
You  never  pass  ri^^ulations,  you  never  pass  laws  for  the  exceptional 
man;  you  pass  them  for  the  everyday  man,  and  unless  you  pass  a 
regulation  and  fix  the  position  of  a  load  line  for  the  various  trades 
and  various  types  of  ships,  you  will  have  unscrupulous  individuals — 
because  there  are  always  in  this  world  unscrupulous  individuals — 
who  will  take  advantage  of  that  situation. 

And  furthmnore,  Mr.  Pendleton  brmgs  up  the  case  of  the  fellow 
i^dTcharters  a  boat.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  this  act,  there 
is  «^tl^^  wwEi^here  M  it  liiat  forces  a  man  who  ctmMders  that  his 
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load  Ime  18  placed  too  low,  to  load  his  ship  down  to  that  load  line. 
Now  if  he  charters  a  boat  to  somebody,  and  he  says  that  he  thinks 
that  his  boat  at  the  load  line  that  is  marked  on  it  is  at  too  great  a 
draft  and  wdl  carry  too  much  weight,  the  thing  for  him  to  do  is  not 
to  charter  that  boat  as  a  10,000-ton  hoat,  for  example,  which  is 
drafted  on  the  load  line,  but  to  charter  it  as  a  9,500-ton  boat,  or 
whatew  he  thinks  the  boat  is  fit  to  stan^.  This  is  exactly  the 
process  that  is  gone  through  with  in  respect  of  the  classifications  of 
the  classification  society  in  tellmg  vou  whether  a  boat  is  safe  to 
load  with  a  certain  load.  You  take  a  vessel  that  is  classed  in  Lloyd's 
or  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  and  after  that  ship  has  been 
in  use  for  a  great  number  of  years  and  its  plating  is  depreciated  and 
the  ship  runs  down,  they  will  say  to  you,  '*well,  now,  you  can't 
have  the  draft  that  you  had  hefore/'  which  let  us  assume  was  25  feet. 

Your  ship  is  only  good  enough  now  to  have  a  draft  of  24  feet, "  or  23 
feet,  or  22  feet,  and  they  give  you  that  new  draft  because  your 
ship  in  respect  of  strength  and  everything  else  is  only  up  to  carrying 
that  much.  In  other  words,  it  no  longer  is  a  10,o60-ton  boat/  It 
may  only  be  a  9,000-ton  boat. 

The  question  of  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  the  proper  load  line  to 
apply,  as  I  said  in  answering  questions  this  morning,  has  to  do  with 
the  strength  of  the  ship,  and  it  is  very  important  to  remember  that 
when  you  overload  a  snip  you  are  putting  stresses  on  the  structure 
of  the  ship,  no  matter  how  well  it  may  be  loaded,  that  the  ship  was 
never  designed  to  stand.  In  other  words,  it  is  just  like  the  case  that 
was  brougnt  up  this  mi^rning  of  the  railroad  car.  Here  these  big 
gondola  steel  cars  are  rated  to  carry,  I  think.  110,000  pounds.  If 
you  consistently  put  on  that  gondola  car  150,000  pounds,  the  car  is 
going  to  give  out.  No  power  on  earth  will  prevent  it,  no  matter 
whewer  you  load  it  well  or  whetiiw  you  load  it  poorly.  That  is 
case  with  a  ship. 

The  thing  that  I  feel  very  strongly  we  should  keep  in  mind  is  the 
fact  that  we  want  to  be  fair  to  everybody.  Now,  that  is  the  basis 
on  which  the  Steamship  Owners'  Association  passed  this  resolution; 
it  is  the  basis  on  which  they  are  prepared  to  stand,  and  I  may  say 
that  this  resolution  not  be  passed  bv  the  executive  committee 
of  the  association  unless  there  is  a  two-thirds  vote  on  it.  But  the 
association  feels  that  they  do  not  wffiit  anything  that  will  place 
American  shipping  at  a  oisadvaiitagey  but  mey  do  beheve  in  the 
principle  of  the  lc«d  line.  You  may  say  to  me  in  answer  to  that, 
"Ain't  they  in  favor  of  the  abstract  theory  of  safety?"  Of  course 
they  are,  but  this  is  the  fact,  the  establishmmt  of  a  load  line  is  a 
very  d^cult  technical  thii%  to  determine.  I  had  the  pleasure 
being  invited  to  sit  in  the  mqeting  that  took  place  yesterday  of  the 
technical  conmiittee  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  described  to  you. 
J  was  invited  to  attend  tliose  meetings,  and  I  did,  and  it  would 
astound  you  to  know  t^e  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  problem  from 
the  tedmical  point  of  view.  It  mvolves  long  and  laborious  calcu- 
lations  to  define  a  system  of  dealing  with  tiieM  iMngs,  and  it  is  a 
v^y  compUcated  thing. 

The  difficulty  with  anything  dealing  with  safety  is  that  there  is  no 
standard  that  you  can  apply.  In  other  words,  you  don^t  have  so 
many  feet  for  safety.  Ten  feet,  for  inataiu^^  doesn'trepresent  safety. 
It  is  something  that  you  can't  get  hdd  of,  and  you  have  ^ply  got 
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to  adopt  those  measures  and  those  views  that  recommend  themselTeB 
to  the  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject,  the  trained  men,  as 
nearly  as  possible  meetii^  reasonably  the  situations  that  they  are 
designed  to  meet.  In  ower  words,  there  is  no  question  that  in 
sending  ships  to  sea  with  a  good  deal  more  freeboard,  less  draft,  than 
these  ships  that  are  sent  out  in  the  wintertime,  loaded  to  their 
marks,  would  result,so  far  as  the  stormhazard  goes, in  greatly  reducing 
the  risk  of  damage,  but  by  reducing  draft  you  seriously  affect  the 
earning  poAver  of  the  ship,  and  therefore  the  position  of  this  load  hue 
and  the  draft  which  the  ship  is  permitted  is  a  consideration  on  the 
one  hand,  of  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  on  the  other  hand,  ils  commer^ 
cial  possibilities. 

Now,  when  you  say,  *'We  object  to  a  load  line  except  the  other 
foreign  nations  Sjgree  with  us,'^  our  reason  for  that  is  that  it  is  very 
difhcult  to  say  within  close  limits  just  where  that  load  line  should  be. 
It  is  absolutely  essmitial  to  have  a  load  line  to  prevent  the  unscrupu- 
lous taking  advantage  of  not  having  one,  but  it  is  equally  important 
to  have  a  uniform  one.  so  that  the  American  ships  are  at  no  disad«* 
vantage  with  those  of  foreign  nations. 

I  am  convinced  from  w£at  I  have  seen  of  situation  and  the 
deliberations  of  this  other  committee,  and  the  status  of  the  situation 
in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,  that  an  international  conference 
should  be  called  in  the  very  near  future,  and  an  agreement  had 
amon^  all  of  the  principal  maritime  natioi^  on  a  uniform  system  of 
load4me  rules  that  would  be  uniform  for  dll  the  maritime  nations  of 
the  earth.  I  am  convioced  that  this  could  be  done,  and  done  reason- 
ablv  promptly,  because  the  differmces  tonday  between  them  are 
slieht.   Tfoy  are  relatively  slight. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Mr.  Gibbs,  rig^t  on  Uiat  point,  what  about  our 
present  p06iti<m  with  England  and  Japan,  we  will  say?  Do  they 
require  a  load  line  on  ships  that  leave  their  ports  ? 

Mr.  Gibbs.  That  is  true,  and  we  are  bound  by  that,  but  of  course 
that  does  not  cover  a  very  considerable  portion  of  our  commerce 
which  goes  to  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies  and  all  of  that,  but  it  does  apply  with  great  force  to  that 
particular  point.  I  mean  it  is  a  fact  that  those  load  lines  are  being 
asskned  not  by  us  but  by  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  that  applies  to  every  nation? 

Mr.  GiBBS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  EpMONDS.^  Then  there  is  another  thing.  Suppose  you  did 
hold^an  mtemational  conference  next  year;  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  department  to  carry  that  out  until  the  act  had  passed  Congress, 
and  It  might  be  five  years  before  you  could  get  the  act  throueh 
Congress.  ^ 

Ito.  GiBBfl.  What  I  am  in  favor  of  is  a  law  that  embodies  the 
principle,  tiiat  puts  mto  effect  or  gives  authority  to  the  basis  of  a 
1^  .  1? ^  ti^at  states  there  shall  be  a  load  line  and 

that  the  load  hne  wiU  go  mto  effect  when  an  international  conference 
has  been  had  to  detemime  uniform  rules  that  everybody  will  be 
bound  hy.  '  ^ 

Mr.  I&MOND^  Tliat  does  not  relieve  the  situation,  because  you 
sUll  have  to  let  England  or  the  Japanese  make  the  load  line 

xi.^Ii.^J^^'-'^xv*  the  interim,  but  you  must  remember 

this,  that  dunng  that  mterun  you  are  really  not  very  much  worse  off 
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because  any  load-line  regulations  that  you  will  put  into  effect  will  be 
very  close  to  the  Bntiah  or  the  Japanese.  There  wont  be  any  con- 
siderable difference  there,  but  it  is  a  disadvantage  that  you  labor 
under-  I  don  t  question  that  at  all,  but  the  thing  that  I  think  is  a 
more  serious  disadvantage  is  to  give  some  foreign  nation,  or  any 
foreign  nation,  an  advantage  over  us  in  respect  of  the  capacity  of 
their  ships  as  against  ours  at  a  time  when  the  American  merchant 
marme  needs  all  the  help  it  can  get. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  If  you  adopt  the  Enghsh  load  line  or  the  Japanese 
load  line,  what  advantage  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Gibbs.  You  have  none  whatever,  and  they  have  none  over 
you.   You  are  on  all  fours. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Suppose  we  pass  this  bill  and  suppose  we  adopted 
the  same  load  line  that  England  and  Japan  have  ? 

Mr.  Gibbs.  With  respect  to  the  Japanese  and  the  English  you 
would  be  all  right;  in  respect  to  some  of  the  Scandinavian  countries 
you  would  be  at  a  disadvantage. 

Mr,  Edmonds.  They  have  thp  load  line  there  ? 

Mr.  Gibbs.  They  have, 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  is  accepted  by  England  ? 

Mr.  Gibbs.  But  in  only  a  minor  extent,  and  the  load  line  is  more 
favorable  to  the  shipowner  in  point  of  carrying  capacity  than  the 
British  load  line. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Then  how  do  the  British  compote  with  them? 

Mr.  Gibbs.  They  are  able  to  compete  with  them  because  they  have 

Sot  a  big,  powerful  merchant  marine,  and  it  is  like  a  fleabite,  I  imagine. 
»ut  at  the  same  time  I  don't  recommend  that,  because  it  does  put 
the  British,  in  so  far  as  the  load  line  differs,  it  does  put  them  at  a  dis- 
advantage. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  would  be  rather  hard,  I  should  imagine,  to  get  an 
act  through  here  that  Mould  say  that  some  time  in  the  future,  if 
certain  things  happen,  the  department  can  do  so  and  so.  That  is  just 
about  what  you  propose.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  members  of 
the  committee  when  they  got  on  the  floor  in  the  House  would  have 
trouble  in  explaining  what  they  were  trying  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  I  know  of  no  other  way  in  which  you  can  accomplish 
the  purpose  that  I  am  here  to  support.  I  don't  mean  my  personal 
views,  but  they  are  views  that  I  have  been  asked  to  represent,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  only  way  that  we  can  accomplish  the 
result. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  What  are  your  personal  views? 
Mr.  Gibbs.  My  personal  views  are  strongly  in  favor  of  a  load  line 
without  any  reservation  at  all. 
Mr.  Bland.  Have  you  considered  this  particular  bill,  Mr.  Gibbs  i 
Mr.  GiBBS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bland.  Do  you  favor  this  bill,  or  do  you  favor  it  with  aay 

amendments  ? 

Mr.  GiBBS.  I  can  not  say  that  I  favor  it  in  my  capacity  as  represent- 
ing the  Steamship  Owners'  Association.  I  think  that  the  bill  with 
the  addition  of  a  proviso  that  the  operation  of  it  should  go  into  effect 
not  four  months  hence  but  when  an  agreement  has  been  reached  with 
the  priudpai  maritime  uatious  of  the  world  would  be  eutirely  accept- 
able. 
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Mr.  Blaxd.  But  without  that  provision  your  association  would  be 
opposed  to  this  bill  i 

Mr.  GiBBS.  Thev  would,  as  evidenced  by  this  resolution. 

^fr.  Edmonds.  Speaking  in  vour  official  capacity,  how  do  the  coast- 
wise people^  like  the  load  line  ?  You  have  some  coastwise  people  in 
your  association  ?  ,    i  i  i 

Mr.  GiBBS.  We  have;  at  the  last  meeting  I  don  t  know  whether 
they  were  present,  but  they  have  a  repr^entative  here  now  who  is 
well  qualilied  to  speak  for  them. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  How  about  the  Lake  steamers?  They  do  not  come 
in  your  association  at  all,  do  thev? 

Mr.  GniBS.  No.  I  think  the  V'oastwise— certain  of  the  coastwise 
people  oppose  and  certain  of  them  are  in  favor  of  it,  but  I  think  you 
will  find  the  difference  there  is  in  the  two  types  of  ships.  On  the 
coast,  in  the  steel  vessels  particularly,  there  are  two  types  of  ship. 
One  is  a  passenger  and  cargo  vessel  with  a  very'considerable  freeboard. 
This  tvpe  of  ship  here  and  that  one  there  [indicating].  They  are  both 
coastwise  ships.  That  type  of  ship  the  load  line  plays  no  part  m. 
They  would  be  assigned  a'load  line  that  would  not  penalize  them  at  all. 

In  respect  to  the  other  class  of  ship  which  are  bulk  coal  carrying 
ships  the  load  line  might  penalize  their  regular  work. 

Mr.  Edmoxds.  I  presume  these  barges  would  sufi'er  by  that  ? 

Mr.  GiBBs.  T  think  probably  the  "barges  would  suffer,  but  you 
understand  that  under  this  law  as  proposed  here,  and  under  a  law 
that  we  would  be  in  favor  of,  the  particular  classes  of  ships  w^ill  be 
dealt  with  on  their  merits  as  a  subject  of  regulation.  The  law  does 
not  say  that  coastwise  barges  shall  have  the  same  freeboard  and  the 
same  markings — that  is.  in  the  same  position — as  a  ship  having  steam 
power.  That  is  a  subject  for  the  people  who  are  interested  in  those 
particular  types  of  ships  to  appear  before  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  make  their  claim  for  whatever  they  need,  or  whatever 
changes  they  want  :  and  if  they  can  substantiate  it,  I  take  it  they  will 
get  it.  But  of  course  vre  all  know  there  are  certain  types  of  ships  that 
are  less  safe  than  other  types  of  ships,  and  it  seems  to  me  unfair  to 
put  the  onus  of  a  loading  of  a  ship  entirely  up  to  the  owner's  con- 
science, because  the  man  who  has  his  conscience  in  his  work  and  who 
loads  his  ships  properly  and  who  sends  them  out  with  sufficient  free- 
board is  at  a  dreadful  commercial  disadvantage  with  the  unscrupulous 
man  who  doesn't  give  a  continental,  and  who  if  his  captain  says 
'*My  ship  is  too  deeply  laden,"  says.  **Take  her  out  or  get  off  the 
ship.'^  That  is  what  they  do  say,  and  that  applies  as  between  difii'er- 
ent  owners. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  really  brings  the  question  of  the  overloading 

back  to  the  owner. 

Mr.  GiBBs.  Absolutely.  The  ships  are  not  overloaded— don't  let 
that  fool  you  for  a  minute— the  ships  are  not  overloaded  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  owner  because  no  captain  is  such  a  jackass  as  that. 
Give  him  credit  for  ordinary  intelligence.  They  don%  like  to  go  to 
sea  with  a  ship  overloaded. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Are  there  any  other  questions,  gentlemen? 

Mr,  Pendleton.  May  I  ask  if  the  International  Mercantile  Marino 
is  in  your  organization  i 

Mr.  GjBBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  pWi>i^ton.  They  are  in  that  oi^anization?  * 
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Mr.  GiBBs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Is  Mr.  Luckenbach  in  your  organization? 

Mr.  GiBBs.  \es,  sir.  - 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Do  you  represent  him? 

Mr.  GiBBs.  I  represent  the  association. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Luckenbach,  more  than 
A  ^^^^^  country,  is  against  this  legislation? 

Mr.  GiBBs.  I  have  heard  it,  but  he  has  not  said  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Well,  he  said  it  over  in  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  he  is  on  record  against  it  in  the  Commerce  Committee. 
He  owns  more  tonnage  and  is  the  laigest  individual  owner  probably 
m  the  world. 

Do  you  represent  Crowell  &  Thurlow,  vour  organization  ? 

Mr.  GiBBS.  I  represent  the  Steamship  Owners^  Association.  Now, 
I  thmk  It  must  be  perfectly  clear  that  in  no  association  that  I  know 
of,  or  on  very  rare  occasions,  can  you  get  a  unanimous  verdict  from 
71  different  members  of  an  association.  What  I  did  say  was  that  I 
came  here  with  a  resolution  and  represent  an  association,  on  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  executive  committee,  which  had  voted  m  favor  of 
the  resolution.  Now,  the  resolution  and  the  approval  is  not  a 
unanimous  approval.    I  do  not  think  I  said  that. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  mentione<l  two-thirds. 

Mr.  GiBBS.  Yes,  sir, 

Mx.  Pendleton.  The  only  point  that  I  want  to  make  is  that  I  am 
familiar  with  the  International  Mercantile  Marine,  which  is  prac- 
tically all  British  ships.  They  have  a  very  strong  representation, 
and  make  a  great  deal  of  the  policy  of  tne  American  Steamship 
Association,  and,  of  course,  their  vessels  are  all  foreign  and,  if  there 
is  an  advantage  iu  not  having  this  load  line  on  American  vessels,  it 
would  be  a  big  advantage  to  them  to  have  it  put  on  American  vessds. 

Of  course,  as  to  the  others,  such  as  the  Raymond  m>wd,  the 
A.  W.  &  I.,  and  that  class  of  ships,  it  would  be  very  much  of  an 
advantage  to  them  to  have  it  put  on  our  ships  in  order  to  hamper  us, 
and  on  eajigo  shins,  because  their  business  is  largely  passenger  business 
and  they  never  nave  enough  freight  to  load  them  down  to  anywhere 
near  their  dead  weight  capacities.  I  only  want  to  bring  that  out  as 
showing  that  the  main  cargo  people  in  tnis  country  are  against  the 
load-line  legislation.  ' 

Mr.  GiBBS.  Well,  I  tlunk  that  that  statem^t  can  be  answered  in 
this  way:  In  the  fii^st  place,  in  respect  to  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine,  of  which  I  am  the  chief  of  construction,  that  company  is  an 
American  companv,  95  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  which  is  owned  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  has  180,000  tons  of  shipping  under  the  American 
flag,  and  it  has  in  that  180,000  tons  of  American  shipping  the  largest 
passenger  steamer  under  the  Am^can  flag.  Now,  it  is  perfectlv 
true  that  the  company  controls  British  shipping.  It  also  control 
Belgian,  some  Belgian  shipping,  but  the  fact  is  that  there  are  71  mem- 
bers in  the  Steamship  Owners  Association.  The  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Co.  is  one  of  those  owners.  It  is  true  that  the  presi- 
dent of  our  company,  Mr.  Franklin,  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee,  but  the  executive  committee  has  24  members,  so  that  he 
is  in  a  hopeless  minority.  And  I  think  that  for  Mr.  Pendleton  to 
say  that  our  company  is  largely  British  and  that  it  has  practically  no 
ships  under  the  American  flag  conveys  a  wrong  impression,  consider- 
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ing  that  we  have  180,000  tons  under  the  American  flag,  and  that  the- 
large  niajority  of  those  are  passenger  steamers;  and  if  the  associa- 
X?  accord  with  this  resolution  I  can't  imagine  why 

on  earth  they  passed  it  by  a  two-thirds  vote  and  asked  me  to  come 
down  and  represent  them. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  J  should  think  the  resolution,  as  passed  by  thfr 
association,  would  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Pendleton.    Mr.  Pendleton 
certainly  can  not  make  any  kick  if  everybody  is  on  the  same  basis. 
1  can  not  understand  how,  if  the  whole  world  is  on  the  same  basis, 
to  oe  an  exception  to  the  whole  world. 

Mr  Pendleton.  No;  I  think  it  is  some  advantage,  as  I  can  sliow 
mer  1  Hear  some  re«son  why  we  should  have  some  legislation— some 
t^ri^A^t  ^  ^f"''^  shipping  by  not  having  it,  and  I  think  we 
should  retain  that.  That  is  my  reason,  as  an  American  shipowner 
tnat  does  not  carry  a  doUar's  worth  of  insurance. 

Mr.  biBBS.  You  do  not  carry  any  insurance « 
»^'f^^^-  postage  stamp;  and  T  own  sixty-four 

^y  m^m^    everything  I  have,  and  send  them  to  sea  without 

Mr.  Edxonds.  Did  you  every  carry  insurance  ? 

th^.' i.^^"^^'  \-  ''^^"^^  10      12  years.  And 

^tZZ  E^*  "^^A  ^'""T^  i^^!:  insurance  rates  in  this 

SSS^S  ™  sot  to  take  hi» 

Mr.  GiBBs.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Pendleton  a  question  i 
Mi.  Edmonds.  Yes. 

Mr.  GiBBS.  How  many  tons  of  shipping  have  you  had  in  vour 
fleet  onthe  average  for  the  last  10  veare?  ^  ^ 

Mr.I^NDLETON  Well,  I  have  oWed-I  couldii't  tell  you  that 

^1  I^v  r^^*,  ^-  ^^I'  ^^^^  i°  ^liff^rent  vessels 

ttian  any  inan  that  ever  lived  m  this  country,  more  than  200  and 

evy  one  of  them  I  want  to  tell  you  this  and  it  is  the  proudest 'w^ 
^=  \1Z  '"-V-t^^t  every  one  of  them  was  built  in  this  counS^ 
was  owned  in  this  country,  and  sailed  under  the  American  flag.^f 

thSr  mnf '    r'"'^  'l^''  ^  '^^^  Americans"  that  take 

S  'V''''^  '"'T  -'^  T'^'^'y  ^^^^        go  to  Great  Britain 

flShw^'P  foreign  shipyards  to  help  foreigners  drive  off  the  sew^ 
flag  that  protects  them  at  home.    That  is  what  I  don't 

ffetMr  P^^WW  /  ""^  '^'7  ™P?^tant,  what  I  would  like  to. 
get  Mr  Pendleton  to  answer  and  put  here  on  the  record  is  this- 

10  yea^^  ^^^""^^  ^"""^^^^      ^  ^  ^  ^ 

ot^h^hT^^^''''- . /'Pl".'l"^  t^e  Atlantic  Carriers'  Association, 
«LTr  ?nJ  r  nn  P^'^^^^^^'V  "^^''^  ^'""^  "P  ^o  the  beginning  of  the  wi^ 
neariy  400,000  tons  of  .Vmencan-built  and  AmeriSa^^T^X 
I  ani  here  o-day  to  represent  those  vessels,  and  therrepS^t 
practically  all  of  the  American  straight^ut  owx^«  along  L  lCtio 

Mr.  GiBBs.  Now,  what  I  would  like  to  know  verv  much— I  want 
to  know  two  things:  First,  I  would  like  to  know  the' fleet  the  silfof 
the  fleet  in  gross  tons  on  the  average,  owned  by  I.lr.  Pe^i^eton  for- 
10  years;  then  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  losses  in  tlmt  fl^^f 
have  been  during  the  last  10  years;  then  I  would  like  to  know  wS 
the  fleet  owned  by  the  Atlantic  Carrim'  Aasomtiqn^mpSd 
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-during  the  lust  10  years,  and  what  the  losses  have  been  in  the  last 
10  years  compaixHl  with  the  same  condition  in  the  American  Steam- 
5hip  Assocuatw  and  the  International  ^[ercantile  ^farine  Co.  And 
1  thmk  that  if  you  get  those  ligures,  gentlemen,  you  will  have  a  verv 
<;lear  reason  why  we  ai'e  in  favor  of  the  load-lihe  bill  and  why  the 
^ther  gent  emen  are  opposing  it.    I  will  sav,  ^a"  load-line  bill,  not 

i^^^'^  ^  ^^^^"^^  ^^'^^  - -^^'^^  rest"  the  case  right  there. 

Air.  rEXDLETOX.  I  want  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  my  people  landed 
in  this  couniry  in  1G2*5.  As  far  back  as  I  can  trace  there  never  has 
been  one  of  them,  there  lias  not  been  one  in  ten  generations,  born  ' 
more  than  a  mile  from  South  lioston.  As  far  back  as  I  can  trace, 
every  dollar  that  they  liavo  earned  in  the  world  came  out  of  the  sea, 
and  they  are  the  oldest  c(Micern  in  this  business;  they  have  never 
owned  anything  l)ut  American  tonnage  since  Betsy  Ross  made  that 
hrst  flag,  and  they  never  have  tried  to  go  foreign  and  build  their  sMps. 
They  have  been  fairly  successful;  they  have  not,  as  far  as  I  know— 
I  don  t  recall  ever  losing  a  vessel  out  to  sea,  foundering  and  losing 
any  of  the  (rcw  in  that  time.  I  can  not  recall  that  a  vessel  ever 
w^ent  down  that  foundeied  outside  and  lost  the  crew  in  those  years. 
And  when  this  steamer  a  few  years  ago  broke  in  two  100  miles  right 
off  Sandy  Hook,  I  had  a  schooner  right  alongside  of  her.  The  captain 
said  he  tiied  to  get  the  crew  off  from  the  stern  of  the  ship,  but  he 

could  not  do  it.   He  said  it  was  blowing  so  he  could  not  go  aboaJti 

-her. 

We  do  not  handle  anything  but  the  American  flag. 

Mr.  GiBBs.  1  do  not  consider  that  that  has  any  bearing  on  the  load 

iine  at  all. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  You  people  have  all  got  load  lines  on  your  ships, 
and  any  man  that  wants  a  load  line  can  nave  a  load  line,  but  that  is 
not  any  reason — ^it  is  a  big  advantage,  and  Mr.  Gibbs,  if  you  know  the 
situation  you  know  it — for  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  to 
liave  a  load  line  put  on  all  American  vessels. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  a  bit  of  difference,  because  no 
«hip  can  trade  in  competition  with  us,  with  our  line,  tiiat  does  not 
iiave  to  put  on  a  load  line  when  leaidng  a  British  port.  So,  as  far 
AS  we  lure  ecfocemBdy  they  can  do  it  or  not;  we  liave  no  control  over 
that. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Well,  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  get  into  any  personal 
controversy  on  this  question,  but  what  we  want  to  know  is  tbe  real 
facts  of  the  case.  It  is  manifest  that  if  we  ore  to  jget  the  ii^orpiation 
we  have  got  to  get  all  the  information  we  caiii  The  gentlemen  rep^ 
resenting  the  eastern  asso^tion  gave  us  some  information  in  regard 
to  the  eastern  association;  the  committee  has  had  utformation  in 
regard  to  the  American  Steamship  Owners'  Association  before.  I 
suppose  you  can  supply  tc^  the  record  the  names  of  the  members  of 
th9  association  ? 

Mr.  Gibbs.  I  can. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  think  it  ^ould  be  well  for  you  to  do  that,  Mr. 
Gibbs.   Will  you  send  it  on  or  have  you  got  it  here  I 
Mr.  Gibbs.  I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Give  it  to  the  stenographer  and  let  him  put  it  into 
the  testimony.  All  these  associations  want  to  be  heard,  and  we 
want  to  hear  them  fairly,  and  we  want  to  have  tiie  names. 
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(Tiie  list  submitted  by  Mr.  Gibbs  is  as  foUows:) 

ilEMBEES  OF  THE  AMEHICAK  8MEAMSHIP  OWNBBB*  ASSOCIATION, 


American  SJiips  &  Gomm^ce  Navigation 

Corporation. 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co. 

Americanltalian Commercial  Corporation. 
American  Transportation  Co.  (James  W 
Elwell  tfe  Co.).  ' 
Atlantic  Refining  Co, 
BarLer  Steamship  Lines  (Inc.) 
Bliss.  Dailett     Co.  (Red  ''D'^Line), 
Bull  Steamship  Co..  A.  H. 
Ottibbean  Steamship  Co.  (LtdO- 
Chile  Steamship  Co. 
China  Mail  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.). 
( linchfield  Navigation  Co.  (Inc.). 
Clyde  Steamship  i  'o. 
Coastwise  Transportation  Co. 
Coknual  Navigation  Co. 
Crowell  &  Thurlow  SteamsMp  Co. 
Dollar  Steamship  Co. 
Eastern  Steamship  Lines  (Inc.). 
Prance  <k  C  anada  Steamship  Corporation. 
Preeport  Sulphur  Transpomtion  Co. 
Garland  Steamship  Corporation. 
Grace  &  Co.,  W.      (Atlantic  &  Pacific 

Steamship  Co.). 
Green  Star  Steamship  Corporation. 
Gulf  Refining  Co, 
Gulf  &  Southern  Steamdiip  Co. 
Harriss.  Magill  S:  Co.  (Inc.). 
Hartford  .1'  Xew  Yorlc  Transportation  Co. 
International  Mercantile  Marine  Co. 
Luckenbach  Steamship  Co.  (Inc.). 
IfeUory  Steamship  Co. 
Maru  Navigation  Co. 
Matson  Navigation  Co. 
Merchant  cfe  Miners  Transportation  Co. 
Moore  &  McCormack  Co.  (Inc.). 
GieatNorthweertem  ShippingCorporation . 


Munaon  Steamship  Line, 

New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  (.o. 

New  England  Steamship  Co. 

New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

New  York  ik  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co. 

Ocean  Steamship  Co.  of  Savaimah. 

Oceanic  Steamship  Co. 

Old  Dominion  SteamBhip  Co. 

Ore  SteamBhip  Corporation. 

Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

Pacific  Steamship  Co.  (Admiral  Line). 

Pan  American  Petroleum  &  Transport  ( o. 

Peninsular  &  Occidental  Steamship  (  o. 

Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.  (Inc.). 

San  Francisco  &  Portland  Steamship 

Lines, 

Seaboard  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co. 

Smith,  R.  Lawrence  (Inc.). 

Southern  Pacific  Co. 

Southern  Steamship  Co. 

Sprague  <fe  Son,  C.  H. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

Standard  Oil  Co,  of  New  York. 

States  Marine  &  Commercial  Co.  (Inc.). 

Strachan  Shipping  Co, 

Sun  Co. 

Susquehanna  Steamship  Co.  (Inc.). 

Swayne  &  Hoyt  (Arrow  Line). 

Texas  Steamship  Co. 

Union  Oil  Co.  of  Califonda, 

Union  Sulphur  Co. 

United  Fruit  Co. 

United  Steel  Products  Co. 

Vacuum  Oil  Co. 

Warren  Transportation  Co. 

Tide  Water  Oil  Co, 


Mr.  GiBBs.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Chairman-if  I  may  interject- that 
dition        ^^^^^^^  ^  resolution  in  proper  foim  passed  by  an  asso- 

Mr.  r::)MoxDs.  T  do  not  think  the  committee  wiU  question  that  for 
the  simple  reason  we  have  had  the  association  before  us,  and  we  know 
what  the  association  is.  The  question  of  the  nationality  of  thrfi^ 
terna  lonal  Mercantile  Marine  has  been  very  thoroughly  gone  into  by 
both  the  Senate  and  House.  We  all  know  about  tAt^  ^As  a  matted 
of  fact,  we  could  not  have  more  complete  testimony  than  I  ha^  lav- 
mg  on  mv  desk  now.  and  which  every  member  of  the  conunS  hL 
on  hi.  desk,  as  to  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 

Mr.  GiBBs.  And  that  really  is  not  the  point  here  at  aU,  but  thev 
are  a  small  part  of  the  association.  '  ^ 

Mr.  F.DMONDS   It  is  nor  the  point  in  controversy.    The  question 
IS,     we  can  get  a  load  hue  all  over  the  world  that^practL  w 
everybody  on  an  equal  basis,  why  should  anybody  oppose  it  P  ^ 

Mr.  Edmoxds  I  think  your  association  is  in  favor  of  it  and  r  r.«n 
not  863  how  anybody  else  could  oppose  it.  '       ^  "^^"^ 
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Mr.  QiBBS.  I  can  not,  either. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  a  companv  which  is  a  mem- 
bOT  Of  the  Amencan  Steamship  Association  and  a  member  of  the 
Atlantic  Cajnere  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Pendleton  is  president, 
and  engaged  m  both  steam  and  sail  operations,  foreii^n  transatlantic 
and  coastwise,  and  I  think  the  testimonv  which  I  came  here  prepared 
to  put  m,  which  is  very  brief,  will  answer  the  point  which  vou  have 
mst  suggested,^  and  will  clear  up  a  number  of  thin^rs  in  controversy 
between  Mr.  Gibbs  and  Mr.  Pendleton,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  get 
away,  and  I  would  appreciate  very  much,  when  Mr.  Gibbs  is  through, 
if  I  could  go  on. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  If  the  gentlemen  have  no  objection,  we  will  hear 
Mr.  Jones  next.  Then  we  will  go  on  with  the  proponents  of  the 
measure. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  I  am  going  to  try  and  remain  here,  and  I  should  like 
the  opportunity,,  later  on,  of  answering  anything  that  may  come  up 
in  connection  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  think  that  would  bo  perfectly  fair.  When  vou 
come  in  at  the  end  and  the  opponents  of  the  measure  have  |)ut  in  their 
argument,  you  can  come  back  agam.  Of  course,  we  can  not  continue 
this  controversy  forever,  however. 

Now,  will  you  give  your  full  name,  Mr,  Jones,  and  whoiu  you 
represent  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  A.  S.  JONES.  aEPRESENTING  CEOWEIL 

&  THUELOW,  BOSTON.  MASS. 

•  Mr.  Jones.  My  name  is  A.  S.  Jones.  I  represent  Crowell  &  Thur- 
low, ship  brokers  and  operators  in  Boston,  Mass.,  whose  organization, 
with  the  affiliated  corporations,  controls  the  largest  number  of  sail- 
ing vessels  owned  by  any  one  concern  under  the  American  flag.  We 
control  70  large-sized  American  schooners,  almost  all  of  them  over 
1,500  tons  capacity  and  fully  half  of  them  over  2,000  tons.  I  think 
that  is  the  largest  fleet  of  sailing  vessels  under  one  management  in 
the  world  to-day. 

We  also  are  the  owmers  of  a  fleet  of  10  cargo  steamers  tradincr.  all 
over  the  world.  They  do  not  run  on  any  regular  route;  they  carry 
no  passengers;  they  go  where  the  business  oft'ers — to  the  west  coast 
of  South  America,  to  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  to  South 
Africa,  to  Europe,  and  occasionally  across  the  Pacific.  They  range 
in  size  from  5,000  to  10,000  tons  carrying  capacity  and  they  are  en- 
gaged in  nearly  every  trade  in  which  bulk-cargo  carriers  engage. 

Shortly  prior  to  the  war,  or  before  the  United  States  went  into  the 
war,  our  steamers  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  several  of  them. 
They  received  Lloyds'  marks  there  and  observed  them  when  they 
left  British  ports. 

To  answer  the  statement  that  the  chairman  has  made  with  regard 
to  the  fact  that  everybody  being  on  an  equal  basis,  nobody  can  kick, 
I  want  to  suggest  this,  that  to  place  the  same  marks  on  American 
vessels,  American  steamers,  that  is  placed  on  English  vessels  to-day 
and  make  them  observe  them  in  all  the  trades  would  be,  in  most 
trades  in  which  bulk-cargo  carriers  enter,  to  cut  10  per  cent  off  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  vessel.  That  means  a  fatal  handicap  to  Anief^ 
lean  steamship  owners  under  the  present  world  conditions,  because 
it  is  a  lucl^  steamship  company  to-day  which  is  earning  its  expenses. 
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Now,  I  have  here  the  records  of  four  or  five  of  our  steamships.  We 
have  taken  four  or  five  consecutive  voyages  in  which  the  steamers 
carry  coal  on  ocean  trips.  We  have  then  taken  the  amount  of  coal 
which  could  be  carried  in  those  steamers  on  Lloyds'  marks,  and  the 
record  shows  that  for  a  5, 000- ton  dead-weight  steamer  we  carry  about 
650  tons  more  than  the  steamer  could  carry  on  Lloyds'  marks.  That 
is  more  than  10  per  cent.  We  have  taken  consecutive  voyage  so 
that  it  will  be  quite  apparent  that  we  did  not  take  voyages  where 
we  carried  an  excessive  amount  of  cargo^  and  I  will  say  now  that 
nobody  has  ever  accused  Crowell  &  Thurlow  of  overloading  a  vessel, 
either  sail  or  steam,  and  that  we  have  never  lost  a  vessel  or  strained 
a  vessel  by  overloading,  and  we  have  never  had  a  loss  by  foundering. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  are  still  running  the  fleet,  are  you? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  still  operating  that  fleet,  and  everj^  one  of  our 
steamers,  wath  the  exception  of  one  3,000-ton  steamer,  is  in  opera- 
tion to-day,  and  we  are  going  to  keep  them  in  operation  just  as  long 
as  we  can  stand  the  gaff  of  operating  expenses. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Did  you  not  sell  a  lot  of  ships  right  after  the  war 
or  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  never  sold  a  single  steamer — we  personally. 
We  have  built  all  our  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  this  one  small  one  I 

t'ust  mentioned,  in  American  shipyards,  at  the  Newport  New^s  Ship- 
)uilding  Co.  and  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  in  Bath,  Me,,  and  we  have  one 
building  to-day  that  is  not  quite  finished. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Did  you  not  sell  a  lot  of  ships  to  an  ItaUan  company 
in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  never  sold  any. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  Not  of  your  owti? 

Mr.  Jones.  Of  our  own,  and  except  for  various  small  interests  qh 
some  individual  steamer  we  have  never  sold  a  steamer. 

We  have  all  the  saihng  vessels  that  we  ever  built,  except  those  that 
have  passed  out  of  usefulness  and  one  or  two  whicli  have  been  lost  by 
collision  or  straudiogi  and  we  are  operating  those  as  the  occasion 
off  el's. 

Now,  to  leave  the  steamers  for  a  minute  and  go  to  the  sailing  ves- 
sels. A  load  line  for  a  wooden  sailing  vessel  to  a  practical  man  is  a 
ridiculous  proposition.  Those  vessek  sail  in  very  diverse  trades. 
On  one  trip  they  will  carry  a  cargo  of  lumber  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  They  will  come  back  part  way  and  get  a  cargo  of 
salt  and  come  into  the  tJnited  States.  The  next  trip  the  vessel  will 
take  coal  down  to  the  River  Pl«te  and  come  back  with  a  cargo  of 
grain  and  hides.  She  is  going  into  an  entirely  difierent  water,  under 
entirely  different  weather  conditions,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  with 
an  entirely  different  cargo.  And  there  is  one  thing  your  load  line  can 
never  do;  it  can  never  discriminate  effectively  between  the  types  of 
cargoes,  and  on  some  cargoes  it  would  be  safe  to  load  below  any  load 
hne  that  mi^^lit  be  established,  and  perfectly  safe  to  do  so,  and  on  the 
very  next  trip  it  might  not  bo  safe  to  load  withm  a  foot  of  the  estab- 
lishecl^i  load  line,  dependiiig  entirely  upon  the  caigo  and  the  then 
condition  of  the  vessel. 

We  may  have  a  vessel  go  down  loaded  to  the  gills  with  coal  in  the 
summer  lime,  perhaps  to  Cuba.  She  may  injure  herself  m  some  way 
down  there,  so  that  we  want  to  run  her  back  very  light.  *It  is  no  johb 
what  Mr.  Pendleton  said  this  maming  about  this  time-fdiarterine 
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business.  We  time-charter  steamers  for  a  year  or  two  years.  We 
have  one  now  running  on  a  time  charter  made  before  the  war,  which 
is  not  up  for  two  years  more.  The  time  charterer  can  use  that  steamer 
in  any  trade,  and  the  time  chartwer  is  going  to  get  everything  out  of 
the  vessel  that  he  can.  If  he  has  a  load  fine  which  enables  her  to 
carry  what  she  ought  to  carry,  the  time  charterer  is  going  to  insist 
that  she  be  loaded  at  least  to  that  load  line  with,  every  sort  of  cargo. 
The  marine  insurance  gentl^oien  laughed  at  Mr.  Pendleton's  state- 
ment this  morning,  but  it  is  nothing^  to  laugh  at.  We  know  it  is 
nothing  to  laugh  at.  To  fix  an  arbitrary^  mark  on  a  vessdl  is  to 
invite  loading  k»  that  mark  under  all  conditions. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  When  you  charts  a  vessel  do  you  restrict  the 
loading  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  When  we  charter  a  vessel  for  a  voyage,  our  charter 
reads:  American  ship  such  and  such,  at  so  many  gross  tons  or  so 
many  net  tons/^  being  the  tonnage  that  is  given  her  under  measure- 
ments by  the  €k>vemment,  to  lom  a  full  cargo  of  coal  from  Hampton 
Roads  to  Buenos  Aires." 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  jou  hmit  the  draft  of  the  boat,  then  ? 

Mr,  «k>Ni:s.  There  is  no  Umitation  as  to  the  draft.  Our  captain, 
whm  she  gets  down  to  the  point  where  he  thinks  she  will  sail  fast  and 
most  safefy,  says,  ^^That  is  ^oii^h/'  and  no  more  coal  goes  into  her. 
We  never  question  fAubt — the  owners.  We  employ  A^aeriGan  cap- 
tains who  fure  competent.  I  do  not  know  where  these  inexperienced 
captains  cmne  from.  Under  our  laws  l&e  captain  before  hie  can  get 
a  license  must  have  had  a  good  many  years'  experience  at  sea.  He 
must  have  been  a  mate,  and  before  he  is  a  mato  ne  has  to  be  a  second 
mato,  and  before  he  is  a  second  mate  he  has  got  to  serve  so  many 
years  at  sea.  He  can  not  ev^  he  an  able  seaman  until  he  has  served 
now  long  ? 

Itfr.  FuBUSETH.  Thirty-six  months. 

Mr.  JoKBS.  Until  he  Has  had  36  months  on  the  water.  So  that  this 
talk  about  men  going  out  who  do  not  know  anythiiig  about  loading, 
steams  strikes  me  as  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  We  are  training  captains  for  you.  Tou  get  tihe  men 
when  we  are  through  witbliiim. 

Mr.  Jones.  So  a  load  line  is  fraught  with  great  danger.  Topass  a 
bill  which  gives  a  ^ovemmaital  agency  the  right  to  say:  ^^To  this 
point  you  mav  load  your  ship  and  no  farther/'  will  have  this  tSeot: 
li  that  load  nne  is  not  placed  low  enou^  or  high  enough  <Hi  tSie 
vessel — mean  to  let  them  load  de^  ^ough — it  w3i  maJce  tiie  eam^ 
ings  of  the  vessel  so  much  less  that  she  can  not  possibly  operate  undw 
pr^nt  expenses.  H  the  load  line,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pkced  at  a 
point  as  low  as- we  as  prudent  owners  would  ever  load  a  vessel,  then 
you  are  invitoig  both  ownos  and  masters  to  load  to  that  >iinB  under 
$ik  conditions,  and  it  is  a  thing  that  it  is  almost  impCNSsiUe^ to  place. 
You  can  say,  ^^Here  is  for  the  sunmer,  and  this  lor  the  wint^,  did 
that  is  for  the  North  Atlantic."  Any  child  could  put  that  onv  knowing 
the  average  marks;  but  to  put  on  a  line  which  will  iheet  the  oommer- 
cifJ  necessities  of  the  situation  is  a  ver^  difficult  tiling  and  fraught 
with  very  grave  danger  to  the  success  of  the  merchant  tnarinef  at  Uds 
time.  *  •   *  -  I  f M  •  .  ■  1  * 
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Now,  we  have  heard  talk  about  elevators.  That  has  no  more  to 
do  with  this  case  and  would  be  no  more  a  fair  example  than — there 
is  nothing  to  it  for  this  reason:  The  elevator  operates  under  the  same 
conditions  all  the  time;  it  has  got  a  motor  that  lifts  so  many  pounds, 
pulling  it  up  and  down;  it  has  got  such  and  such  a  counterweight 
on  it;  it  has  so  many  volts  of  electricity,  which  does  not  vary. 
There  you  are.  Of  course  you  can  say  how  much  it  will  carry. 
Likewise  a  freight  car.  The  freight  car  is  built  to  stand  such  a  strain, 
and  there  it  is  on  the  rails,  and  it  never  goes  off  the  rails.  A  ship 
will  stand  the  strain  of  certain  cai^oes  better  than  certain  other  caEr- 
goes.  We  know  what  a  hard  cargo  is  to  ship  from  the  other  side — 
rock,  fOT  instance — and  we  are  all  afraid  of  it.  We  are  aU  afraid  of 
sulphur,  and  we  are  all  afraid  of  some  sorts  of  ore;  we  are  all  afraid 
of  certain  cai^oes  that  are  apt  to  shift.  But  there  are  certain  other 
cargoes  that  may  weigh  more  that  we  are  not  afraid  of  at  all. 

Our  ships  are  built  so  that  they  can  be  loaded  with  as  much  coal 
as  they  will  hold — that  is,  one  of  our  steamers  built  to  carry  coal, 
one  of  the  single-deck  boats  with  engines  aft,  tc  carry  7,200  tons  of 
coal,  is  built  to  put  in  coal  right  up  level  with  the  hatches,  and  she 
is  built,  and  built  strongly,  to  load  in  that  way.  There  are  plenty  of 
other  cargoes  that  we  would  not  load  into  her  in  this  way,  and  you 
have  got  that  situation. 

You  have  got  the  situation  of  the  difficulty  of  fixing  any  fair  line 
without  encouraging  c[uestionable  practices,  and  you  have  got  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  if  your  line  is  not  fixed  at  a  low  point  you  are 
going  to  cut  right  off  from  your  earnings,  and  Llovds'  marks,  which 
every  one  of  these  gentlemen  who  have  testified  nas  said  would  be 
very  close  to  the  mark  fixed  as  a  result  erf  this  biU  if  passed,  would 
penalize  our  ve^els  over  what  they  have  carried  over  a  period  of 
years  with  perfect  safety. 

Our  steamers  have  been  operating  since  1913.  This  fleet  was  built 
in  1913,  1914,  and  1915,  and  they  have  been  running  ever  since,  and 
they  «u"e  all  running,  and  our  average  carrying  capacity,  our  average 
caigo,  is  10  per  cent  over  what  Lloyds'  would  allow  us. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  you  insure  your  boats  ? 

Mr.  JoiTEs*  We  do.  Our  steamers  are  all  entered  in  the  American 
Steamship  Owners-  Association,  and  they  are  all  classified  by  the 
Ameri<^  Bureau  of  Shipping.  There  is  not  a  load  line  on  any,  one 
of  them  now. . 

The  statement  that  was  made  this  morning,  that  the  American 
Bureau  of  dipping  placed  load  Imes  on  all  ships  that  they  classified, 
IS  not  so. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  think  that  is  true;  I  think  it  is  purely  for  the 
Shipping  Board. 

Mr.  OHAMBiaiLAlN.  Only  Shipping  Board  ships.    That  is  alM  said. 

Mr.  JoNiss.  That  is  all  you  said,  Mr.  Chamberlum;  but  some  of  the 
dther  gendem^  said  all  the  ships  dassified  by  the  American  bureau 
had  load  Imes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  Shipping  Board  requested  that,  and  therefore 
it  was  done. 

Ifr.  Our  ships  have  not  got  that  load  line.    It  is  put  on  in 

England,  and  when  the  ship  gets  over  here  we  erase  it. 
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Mr*  Edmonds.  Is  there  any  delay  in  putting  it  on  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No  delay  at  all.  There  is  another  point  that  I  wish 
to  bring  up.  We  never  were  delayed  a  minute  by  that.  Wh^  we 
go  iAto  an  English  port  the  inspector  comes  aboard  before  the  vessel 
^bsstarted  discharging  cargo  and  he  says,  "Are  you  going  to  load  any 
cai^o  out  of  here  ?  If  you  do,  yoti  will  hare  to  have  a  mark."  We 
inform  him  whether  we  lure  goin^  to  load  any  cargo  out  of  that  port; 
and  if  we  are,  th^  the  mark  is  placed  on.  Now  they  have  said, 
"We  must  do  something  right  awav  because  England  has  got  the 
bulge  on  the  American  ships  and  win  hold  them  up  and  make  them 
put  on  these  mar^."  If  anybodv  will  tell  me  where  there  has  hem 
a  single  bulk  cargo  out  of  England  across  <he  AtUuitic  to  this  country 
in  the  past  year  I  would  like  to  know  it,  or  where  thOTe  is  going  to 
be  one  in  the  next  year.  There  is  not  an  American  ship  bringing 
bulk  cargoes  from  Europe  to  this  country  tonday,  and  iM&e  has  not 
been  since  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with  this  business. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  you  take  cargo  out  oi  En^and  to  South  America, 
coal  or  something  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Jonks.  We  have  not  taken  a  cargo  out  of  England  of  any  sort, 
kind,  or  description  in  the  last  two  years  that  I  Jmow  oL  Do  you 
know,  Mr.  Pendleton  ? 

Mr.  Pbnduston.  There  has  been  coal  now  and  then. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  speaking  of  steamers. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  No. 

Mr.  Jones.  No  steamers  have  taken  bulk  ciu^o  out  of  England. 
There  is  not  anything  over  th^e  to  bring  over  here. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  How  about  the  wooden  steamy  ? 

Mr,  Jones.  Out  wooden  schooners  we  have  insured  and  insured 
heavily  in  the  past.  We  have  followed  a  different  policy  from  Mr. 
Pendleton,  but  the  increasing  rates  on  wooden  schooners  has  driven 
us  to  a  policy  of  carrying  perhaps  25  per  cent  of  Ihe  value  of  the 
schooner  as  msurance,  and  we  nave  now  reached  the  stage  that 
wherever  a  policy  expires  we  do  not  renew  it,  and  our  schooners  are 
fast  becoming  totally  uninsured,  and  our  records  show  that  we  have 
paid  in  premiums  to  the  insurance  companies  on  our  fleet  of  schooners 
in  the  last  10  years  over  ten  times  what  we  ever  got  back  in  losses. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Your  losses  have  been  low,  thcsnl 

I^Ir.  Jones.  Oiu-  losses  have  been  almost  nothing  compared  to  our 
premiums.  We  have  lost  very  few  vessels.  This  last  wmter  we  lost 
two  schooners  out  of  some  50  that  we  operate,  and  they  are  the  first 
two  total  losses  since  prior  to  the  war  fliat  we  have  had.  We  have 
had  one  or  two  losses  by  collision,  where  a  steamer  has  run  down  our 
schooner,  and  we  recovered  the  cost  of  the  schooner  from  the  steam- 
ship. But  we  lost  one  boat  on  Hatteras,  this  CarroU  Deering  that  they 
think  the  pirates  got,  as  you  have  seen  in  the  papers,  and  we  lost 
another  in  a  port  in  Mexico  when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  came  up  and 
drove  her  into  a  stone  jetty  and  stove  a  hole  in  her  bottom.  Those 
are  the  first  two  large  losses  that  we  ever  have  sustained.  And  our 
schooners  we  have  Had  a  great  deal  longer  than  our  steamers.  We 
have  been  in  the  schooner  business  on  a  greater  or  less  scale  for  the 
last  20  years,  or  25  years,  and  we  have  one  corporation  that  owns  22 
schooners,  all  of  them  around  2,200  to  2,400  tons  carrying  capacity. 
We  have  another  corporation  that  owns  shares  up  to  three-fourths 
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or  one-half  or  one-fourth  in  about  40  other  schooners  charters  which 
we  control,  and  the  balance  of  which  is  owned  through  New  England, 
and  to  some  extent  in  New  York. 

We  are  opposed  to  a  load  line  at  this  time,  on  American  ships, 
whether  they  be  sail  or  steam,  and  we  are  opposed  to  a  load  line  upon 
saihng  vessels  at  any  time.  We  know  that  any  load  line  that  is 
likely  to  be  imposed  is  going  to  be  a  heavy  expense  to  us  as  operators. 

We  know  why  this  tmng  is  being  pushed.  We  know  who  is  behind 
it.  This  bill  is  being  pu^ed — and  I  think  that  if  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would  say  who  the  gentlemen  are  that  asked  him  during  the  three 
or  four  years  before  he  was  ready  to  do  it  to  bring  this  bill  in,  that  it 
would  show  quite  plainly  that  this  bill  has  been  put  forward  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  at  the  instigation  of  the  classification 
societies  and  the  marine  insurance  midOTwrit^.  And  th^  is 
another  point  that  I  wish  to  make. 

It  was  suggested  this  morning  that  if  a  vessel  under  this  bill  were 
loaded  so  that  her  marks  were  submerged,  that  the  insurance  com- 
pany would  not  refuse  to  pay  the  loss.  I  am  an  admir^ty  lawyer, 
and  I  say  that  is  a  ridiculous  statement.  Everybody  knows  that  if  a 
vessel  were  loaded  below  a  mark  described  by  law,  that  ttiat  would 
be  fundamental  and  incontrovertible  proof  that  she  was  overioaded, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  that  overload- 
ing is  unseaworthiness,  and  if  the  vessel  was  unseaworthy  the  insur- 
ance company  does  not  have  to  pay  the  loss,  and  that  is  why  the 
marine  insurance  companies  would  benefit  by  this  bill.  They 
behind  it,  and  there  is  one  other  el^ent  behind  it — ^two  other  ele- 
ments. The  two  other  elements  are  these:  The  ships  of  this  type 
[mdicatm^,  to  which  a  freeboard  makes  no  difference.  They  as-e 
to  a  certam  extent  in  competition  with  tiie  smaller  bulk  cargo  ear- 
ners and  schooners. 

Mr.  CmNDBLOM.  State  what  you  mean  by  ^^this  type  "  The 
record  won't  show  pictures  on  the  wall. 

Mr.  Jones.  By  *'this  tvpe"  I  mean  combmation  passenger  Mid 
cargo  steamere  with  a  high  freeboard,  sudi  as  the  MaUory  wad  Clyde, 
and  the  New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  boats.  ^ 

The  third  element  that  is  in  favor  of  this  bill  13  ihe  combination 
freight  and  passenger  transatlantic  boals  which  are  largely  under  the 
British  nag.  ^ 

Mr  EraiONDs.  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  first  I  ever  heard  of  this 
bill,  It  ongmated,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  with  Mr.  Alexander. 
1  know  that  no  member  of  this  committee  would  personally  doubt 
an  bod  magme  that  he  was  being  puUed  by 

P^^'  t>"t  people  have 

STwrttl^f '   wV^^''^  h^^l  their  reasons 

for  wanting  it,  which  is  always  the  case  where  a  bill  is  drafted.  And 

they  have  got  a  pcTfect  right  to  try  and  get  what  they  want  but  I 
ws^t  to  mi^  It  perfectly  clear  that  in  the^opinion  of  tLXp  oper^^^ 
tort  jn  my  part  of  the  country,  which  is  New  England,  we  Lfthat 
this  bill  IS  tlie  effort  of  people  who  wiU  benefit  difectlv  therebv  and 
iKSlSl  Sh.pp.ng  Ld  the  ia?toe 

Mr.  ^J^MOXDs.  It  is  not  so  much  the  American  Bureau  of  ShiDDinc 
as,  possibly,  the  Manne  Underwriters.  ompping 
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Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  claim  that  they  have  any  improper  motives. 
Their  motives  are  perfectly  proper  from  their  point  of  view.  If  they 
cwn  get  a  bill  through  that  will  enable  them  to  escape  some  of  their 
losses,  let  them  go  to  it;  but  as  ship  owners — and  I  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  facts  in  the  case — the  fact  is  that 
there  is  no  question  but  what  such  a  bill  will  add  to  the  expense  of 
Operating  American  ships,  and  the  further  fact  is  that  there  is  no 
question  but  on  Uo}rd's  ust  and  the  list  of  the  French  Bureau  Veritas 
to-day  American  shipping  is  the  safest  shipping  in  the  world,  exactly 
as  Mr.  P^idleton  said.  The  percentage  of  loss  of  American  vessels- 
it  does  not  make  any  difference  how  many  there  were,  the  question 
of  percentage — the  percentage  of  loss  during  the  last  few  years  is 
lower  on  American  vessels  tran  it  is  on  Britidi  vessels,  with  iall  their 
marks. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  If  that  is  so,  then  why  don't  the  British  and  the 
Japanese  abolish  load  lines,  and  why  should  we  pass  this  bill  t 

Mr.  JoxEs.  I  do  not  Imow  anything  about  the  Japanese.  I 
know  that  in  England  the  marine  insurance  business  is  a  huge,  well 
coordinated  business,  and  that  they  secured  this  legislation  in 
England  in  the  first  place,  and  that  most  of  the  British  ship  owners 
are  not  in  favor  of  it,  and  don't  like  it. 

Mr.  Chambbblain.  You  say  they  are  not  in  favor  of  it  now? 

Mr.  ^ONES.  A  grdart  many  of  them  are  not  in  favor  of  it  now.  A 
great  many  of  l^i^m  are  not  in  favor  of  their  law. 

Mr.  CHAMBBBLAIN.  Ihe  British  ship  owners  opposed  very  stren- 
ously  the  load-line  law  at  the  beginning,  30-odd  years  ago,  just  as 
these  gentlemen  are  doing  now,  out  my  impression  is  that  at  ike 
present  time  they  are  practically  all  in  mrov  ^  it. 

Mr.  JoNBS.  I  do  notloiow  ajbout  that. 

Mr.  GmioiBLaM.  Before  yon  go  further,  let  me  ask  you  this  quos- 
ti<m:  Hie  load  line,  of  course,  would  establish  prima  facie  imx>f  of 
overloading;  but  without  the  Icwwi  Mne,  overloading,  if  proven  as  a 
fact,  would  still  be  held  to  {dace  a  vessel  in  a  condkion  of  unsea- 
worthiness ? 

Mr.  Jokes.  Yea,  it  would. 

Mr.  QasmmuoM.  So  that,  under  present  conditions,  the  liability 
of  the  marine  insurance  companies  could  be  avoided  on  the  ground  of 
overloading,  but  it  is  more  cufficult  to  prove  the  overioaifing  without 
the  load  line. 

Mr.  Jones.  Just  so.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  |Hrove  it.^  This 
bill  would  give  them  incontrovertihle  proof — ^not  only  prima  facie 
but  incontrovertihte  proof — of  overloading.  You  know  that  if  you 
are  arrested  in  your  automobile  because  yon  met  with  an  accident, 
and  they  can  prove  that  you  were  violating  any  statute,  they  have 
proved  your  negligence  right  there  without  going  very  far  into  the 
facts  of  the  case.  So  here,  if  they  can  prove  that  in  loading  your 
vessel  you  violated  the  statute  of  the  United  States,  there  is  no 
question  but  what  you  overloaded. 

Mr.  Chindblom.  Let  me  ask  this  further  question:  In  the  case  of 
a  chaise  of  overloadi^  the  vessel  is  there  any  leeway  of  reasonaUe- 
ness  with  reference,  for  instance,  to  the  showing  of  the  load  hne? 
Would  it  necessarily  be  taken  as  proof  of  overloading  if  the  load  line 
were  hidden  under  the  suiiace  of  the  water,  or  would  you  still  have  to 
prove,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  was  overloaded? 
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Mr.  Jones.  I  believe,  and  it  would  be  my  opinion  if  a  client  asked 
for  it,  if  this  bill  were  passed  the  mere  fact  that  the  load  line  was  sub- 
merged would  be  sufficient  proof  for  any  court  to  find  that  the  yessel 
was  overloaded  under  the  meaning  of  the  law. 

Mr.  CraNDBLOM.  Before  you  go  further,  let  me  say  this:  That  my 
understtuiding  of  the  law  is  that  the  violation  of  a  requirement  of  the 
law  is  not  prima  facie  proof  of  negligence  unless  the  law  so  makes  it? 
I  know  in  tne  ordinary  statutes,  where  it  is  intended  that  the  violation 
of  the  statute  shall  be  prima  fade  proof,  the  statute  so  recites. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  can  you  conceive  of  a  vessel  with  a  mark  placed 
on  her  by  a  Government  requirement,  for  which  there  is  $1,000  fine 
for  the  violation  of  the  statute  in  loading  her  so  as  to  submerge  that 
mark,  and  evidence  being  introduced  into  court  that  she  went  out 
with  that  mark  submerged  and  subse(iuontl\  foundered — can  you 
conedve  of  any  court  not  finding  she  was  overloaded  ? 

Mr.  Chindblom*  I  do  not  know  that  you  answer  one  question  by 
asking  ano^r,  but  I  think  it  is  possible — can  conceive  of  a  situation 
where  the  fouoadering  might  be  due  to  something  else  and  you  would 
be  permitted  to  prove  that  it  was  due  to  something  else,  even  though 
the  load  line  was  submerged. 

Mr.  Jones.  To  that  I  answer  that  if  the  foundering  was  due  to  some- 
thing else,  then  ihe  question  of  overloading  is  not  relevant  to  the 
question  at  issue  in  the  case.  , 

Mr.  Chindblom.  I  am  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  insurance  com- 
mmy  would  make  the  charge  of  overloading,  because  the  load  line  had 
been  submeiged,  but  that  the  defense  was  that  something  else  had 
eaused  the  foundering  and  not  the  overloading. 

Mr.  JoNBs.  Of  course,  that  is  perfectly  true,  but  the  court,  United 
States  judges — have  tried  many  cases  before  them,  and  I  know  of 
none  who  I  think  would  not  find  Aat  the  vessel  was  overloaded  if  her 
mark  was  submerged,  and  if  she  was  required  by  law  to  have  that 
mark,  and  it  was  properly  placed  there  in  accordance  with  the  law,  it 
would  be  such  evidence  that  it  would  be  hopeless,  in  my  opinion, 
eaid  I  should  advise  my  client  to  that  effect,  to  fight  it.  The  insur- 
ance people  know  that  and  they  never  voluntarily  pay,  and  would  take 
every  case  to  court  in  which  a  vessel  was  lost  and  the  circumstances 
looked  as  if  she  was  overloaded  and  they  could  find  that  her  mark  was 
submer^d  half  an  inch. 

Mr.  CHINDBLOM.  You  speak  there  of  American  cases.  Have  we 
had  any  load  line  heretofore  anvwhere  in  American  law  ? 
Mr.  Jokes.  Noj  we  have  not  Had  any  load  line. 
I  would  call  y;our  attention  to  this  fact,  and  that  is  that  the  British 
law  contains  in  it  a  provision  that  ^Vhoever  shall  load  a  ship  so  as  to 
submei^e  hw  marl^  without  reasonable  cause."  Now,  it  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  to  get  a  permit  to  load  below  the  principal  mark  in 
England,  and  I  know— I  can't  testify  to  it,  I  suppose,  but  this  is  not 
a  court  of  law — I  know  as  well  as  I  know  anything  that  I  have  not 
seen  inyself  that  those  permits  have  been  issued  for  the  express  pur- 
pose ox  enabling  British  steamers  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

1&\  Omin>BLOM.  Well,  let  me  say  this:  I  think  in  one  of  our  prior 
hearings  it  was  openly  stated  that  the  authorities  of  England  delib- 
eratelv^rinked  at  the  violation  of  the  load  line  law,  and  that  it  is  hot 
considered  a  handicap  in  England  at  all  to  their  shipping. 
Mr.  Joi^s.  Because  it  is  winked  at. 
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Mr.  Chindblom.  Because  it  is  winked  at. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  it  -were  strictly  enforced  it  would  be  a  handicap  to 
British  ships  as  against  American  ships,  but  we  have  had  so  few  snips 
over  there,  other  countries  have  had  so  few  ships  in  British  ports 
taking  out  British  cargoes,  and  their  merchant  marine  is  so  hrmly 
established,  that,  as  one  of  these  gentlemen  remarked  this  morning, 
the  difficulties  arisine;  out  of  this  les^islation  would  be  onlv  a  flea  bite 
to  them.  But  to  put  this  on  our  ships.  I  think  I  said  before  you 
came  in,  is  going  to  make  on  many  a  voyage  a  difference  of  10  per 
cent  in  gross  receipts,  because  the  documents  which  I  have  here  and 
the  records  which  I  would  like  to  get  before  the  committee  show  that 
the  average  coal-carrying  capacity  of  the  steamers  of  Crowell  & 
Thurlow  Steamship  Co,  are  about  10  per  cent  more  than  they  could 
carry  under  the  Lloyd's  marks,  and  that  nobody  has  ever  accused  us 
of  having  an  overloaded  vessel.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Chindblom.  Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  the  English  over- 
loading, I  want  to  say  I  do  not  think  we  hare  any  actual  proof  that 
that  practice  is  permitted  in  England,  and  if  anybody  can  further 
substantiate  that  claim  I  would  be  glad  to  have  whatever  testimony 
can  be  given  on  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  heard  it  direct  from  captains  straight  from 
Britishports.    That  is  the  best  I  can  give  you. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  leads  to  a  rather  peculiar  situation.  You  send 
a  ship  over  to  England  with  a  load  of  coal.  Maybe  she  is  going  to 
get  a  load  of  grain  or  a  load  of  something  else  and  take  it  down  to 
the  Mediterranean,  we  will  say.  They  put  a  load  line  on  you;  then 
they  give  their  ship  a  permit  to  can^  10  per  cent  more  than  you,  and 
of  course  she  gets  the  business  and  you  don't  get  it.  So  woiild  it 
not  be  a  good  thing  for  you  if  we  had  a  national  load  line  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  K  they  wink  at  it  and  are  going  to  underbid  us  on 
the  rate  and  move  the  cargo  which  is  at  hand,  which  either  ^p 
could  carry  at  a  less  figure,  now  would  it  help  us  ? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  think  maybe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  you 
if  we  had  a  national  load  line  here  to  help  you  out. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  would  not  be  a  good  tning  now,  Mr.  Edmonds, 
because  it  would  cut  down  the  earnings  of  vessels.  It  would  place 
everybody  on  a  parity.  It  would  make  us  better  off  as  compared 
with  the  foreigner,  but  everybody  that  has  a  load  line  is  going  to 
make  less  money  than  if  they  did  not  have  it,  and  we  can  not  stand 
that  to-day.  It  may  sound  harsh  and  cruel  to  place  monetary 
considerations  before  these  elements  of  safety,  and  risk  of  economic 
loss;  a  vessel  gone  is  a  vessel  gone,  but  I  claim  and  maintain  that 
our  ships  are  safer  than  any  other  ships  in  the  world  to-day,  and 
that  to  place  a  load  line  on  those  ships  is  to  cut  down  their  earning 
capacity  at  a  time  when  they  are  struggling  by  every  means  in  their 
power  to  keep  their  decks  above  water.  We  can  not  stand  any 
more  burdens  imposed  by  Congress.  Congress  has  in  the  past  im- 
posed burdens  which  must  be  removed  at  this  session  or  we  won't 
nave  aiiy  merchant  marine.  The  Shipping  Board,  the  new  board, 
is  at  work  on  that  question  to-day.  There  must  be  obtain  legisla- 
tion, certain  legislative  provisions  repealed^  that  place  expense  on 
Ain^can  ships,  totally  unnecessary  expense;  and  at  this  time,  when 
we  are  struggling  to  get  those  off,  to  put  another  one  on  \i^hich  would 
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probabl}-  be  worse  than  all  the  rest  put  together,  it  would  certainly 
be  the  height  of  folly.  *-       *       '  J 

Mr.  FuRUSETH.  What  is  it  we  must  have  repealed  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Now,  Mr.  Furuseth,  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  an 
argument  with  you  about  labor  questions. 

Mr.  Edmonds*^.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  right  here. 

You  send  your  ship,  one  of  your  steamers,  ^\ithout  a  load  line, 
oyer  to  England.  You  load  her  up  with  10  p<'r  cent  more  cargo 
than  you  would  have  been  able  to  do  if  you  had  a  load  line.  Do 
they  allow  you  to  come  into  port  with  that  cargo  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  The  law  only  applies  to  vessels  leaviAg 
ports  m  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  can  take  the  excess  load  in  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  police  regulation  for  the  loadimr 
of  a  vessel  m  a  port  of  the  United  Kmgdom. 

Mr^  Edmonds.  Then  you  compete  with  a  fellow  who  is  doing  over- 
seas busmess  from  this  country,  under  the  American  flag  aJso,  who  has 
a  load  line  and  keeps  the  load  line  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  such  people  under  the 
Anierican  iiag  that  have  a  load  hne  to  keep,  and  do  keep  the  load  line, 
bo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  operators  of  Shipping  Board 
ships,  on  wluch  there  is  a  load  line,  uniformly  and  totally  disregard 
the  load  line;  and  so  far  as  privately  owned  American  ships  so,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  which  have  a  load  line.  »  » 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  the  International. Mer- 
cantile Marine  had  a  load  line. 

se^r  ship  ^  I  do  not  know  about  them.   They  are  primarily  pas- 

Edmonds.  Would  they  cany  as  much  cargo  as  you  do,  in 
competing  with  you  ?  jv    uw,  w 

Air.  Jones.  They  do  not  carry  the  same  sort  of  stuff.  They  carry 
package  freight.  We  carry  cargo  coal,  cargo  grain,  cargo  phosphate 
rock,  hve  or  six  or  ten  thousand  tons  of  the  same  sort  of  stuflF-  they 
carry  a  crate  of  sewing  machines,  six  crates  of  phonographs,  100  boxi 
of  shoes,  and  so  many  boxes  of  apples.  6*«v«»>  ^  "waw 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  am  talking  about  the  cargo  boats.  There  are  a 
lot  of  cargo  boats  going  out  on  different  lines,  different  company  boats 
of  the  Shipping  Board.  Don't  they  pay  any  attention  to  the  bo*t 
unes  going  out  of  here?  v««^v 

Mr.  Jones.  We  had  26  Shipping  Board  steamers  at  one  time,  and 
so  far  as  I  know  only  a  very  few  of  that  26  had  load  hnes  on  them.  I 
have  seen  a  good  many  of  them  that  did  not  hav(>  load  lines 

ke^^heZd' hneff '        '"^^^"^  ^^"^  ^ 

c;Wr:  '^''''?'''  ""t^""  ^e^'^^i^<;d.  any  communication  from  the 

bhipping  Board,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  it  all  passes  through  my  hands 
that  requires  us  to  keep  t^  any  load  hne  put  on  by  &e  jLericaA 
Bureau  of  Shipping,  or  anybody  else.  v  ^«i»au 

Mr  Edmonds.  Well,  I  ani  talking  about  the  Lloyd  line  or  whatever 
It  may  be.  They  have  probably  got  Lloyd's  line  on  them  the  same 
as  your  ships  have.  o«um» 

Mr  Jones.  Of  course,  when  you  go  across  and  g(!t  Lloyd's  line  the 
minute  you  get  m  any  other  port  you  paint  it  out.  tou  have  no 
further  use  for  it  after  it  is  put  o^.   U  is  put  on  to  prescribe  your 
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loading  in  a  British  port,  and  when  you  get  out  of  port  you  paint 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  Shipping  Board  did  nol  do  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  As  I  understand  it,  it  was  placed  on  Shipping  Board 
ships  in  accordance  with  the  British  rules,  but  it  was  put  on  by  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  and  I  think  it  has  been  used  purely 
for  the  guidance  of  captams  and  by  no  means  as  a  specific  rule»  as 
this  act  contemplates. 

Mr.  Chindblom.  Well,  if  it  was  voluntarily  used,  so  to  speak,  it  of 
course  would  not  aflFect  the  liabihty  of  marine  insurance  companies « 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  it  might  be  some  evidence,  but  it  would  not  be 
anything  like  the  evidence  it  would  be  in  the  other  case. 

To  sum  up,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  so  far  as  sailing  vessels  go 
the  thing  sunply  can't  be  done.^  You  take  a  vessel  that  wiU  load  down 
to  a  certain  point  with  coal,  a  wooden  sailing  vessel,  that  is  as  deep  as 
can  safely  be  loaded  with  coal;  perhaps  you  can  load  her  a  lot 
deeper  with  square  mahogany  logs.  I  am  not  a  tri^c  man,  and  may 
be  using  the  wrong  examples,  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  you  can 
load  them  deeper  with  some  cargoes  that  with  others,  and  the  load 
Ime  makes  absolutely  no  distinction  between  cargoes. 

Mr.  CraNDBLOM.  1  should  say  that  would  be  so  m  the  case  of  lumber 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  because  I  have  seen  the  schooners  come  in  with ' 
lumber  piled  up  on  top  of  the  declsB. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  so  with  all  lumber  vessels.  It  is  so  with  your 
standard  cargo  boats  on  the  Lakes.  It  is  so  with  every  wooden 
ve^l  where  the  hull  itself  is  built  for  the  cam>.  Lumber  schooners 
on  the  coast  here  are  continually  loaded  so  that  if  they  had  a  cai^o 
of  the  same  proportions  of  something  else  it  would  sink  and  they 
would  go  to  the  bottom  the  first  time  the  sea  washed  over  them, 
but  they  are  simply  one  solid  pOe  of  lumber  inside  and  out.  It  all 
lies  together  and  th^  can't  sink. 

Mr.  CmNDBLOM.  Just  like  a  raft  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  Exa^k. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Would  you  mind  adding  that  data  to  your 
testimony) 

Mr.  Jones.  This  data  is  a  comparison  of  the  dead  weight  lifted 
on  four  trij^  of  the  steamship  Peter  Ha  CroweU^  in  comparison  with 
the  dead  weight  allowable  under  the  freeboard  assigned  by  Lloyds. 

The  same  data  with  regard  to  the  steamship  W(dfer  C\  Noyes  on 
an  average  of  26  trips.  She  carried  665  tons  more  average  than 
Lloyds  would  have  allowed.  Her  dead-weight  capacity  is  about 
7,000  tons. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  These  marks  were  put  on  by  Lloyds.  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  In  England;  yes. 

Then  there  is  a  comparison  on  the  steamship  Edward  Peirce,  4 
trips,  a  difference  of  586  tons. 

A  comparison  on  the  steamship  Felix  Taussifj,  4  trips,  262  tons. 

A  comparison  on  the  steamship  William  A.  McKeniceyy  4  trips,  435 
tons. 

A  comparison  on  the  steamship  Lewis  K  Thurlovj',  4  trips.  She 
exceeded  Lloyd's  allowance  718  tons.  She  only  carries  about 
5,500  tons.    She  exceeded  Lloyds'  allowance  by  718  tons. 

Mr.  Edmonsd.  Seven  hundred  and  eighteen  tons  per  trip  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Edmonds.  How  about  those  that  were  the  other  way  ?  You  did 
not  brino:  an}'  record  of  those  where  you  were  allowed  by  the  marks 
to  load  more  than  you  would  ordinarily  hare  done? 

Mr.  Jones.  These  are  cases,  for  instance,  whore  there  are  shown 
four  trips.  That  means  four  trips  from  an  American  port.  We  take 
the  average  cai'jjo  carried  on  those  four  trips;  then  we  take  the  cargo 
carried  on  the  single  trip. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  khow  what  you  have  there,  l>ut  there  were  some 
the  other  way,  weren't  there;  some  that. the  marks  allowed  you  to 
load  heavier  than  you  ever  did  before? 

Mr.  Jones.  A  mark  that  allowed  us  .to  load  more  heavily? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds,  They  didn't  allow  you  to  load  them  heavier? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  not  by  a  long  shot.  Here  are  six  steamers, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Six  steamers  were  all  the  steamers  we  had  operating 
transatlantic  at  that  time.  Every  one  of  them  got  these  marks, 
and  this  is  the  record  of  the  whole,  and  there  were  none  the  other  way, 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Just  put  that  in  the  record,  will  you  ? 

Mr.  Jones,  I  can  give  this  paper  to  the  reporter.  You  do  not 
want  me  to  read  all  the  figures  ? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  No  ;  just  put  it  into  the  record, 

(The  paper  referred  to  follows:) 

Compnurison  of  the  dead  weight  lifted  on  four  trips  with  the  dead  weight  which  is  alUnoabU 

under  the  freeboard  assigned  by  Lloyds.  ^ 


STEAMSHIP  "peter  H.  CROWBLL." 

Voyage  No.  76.  From  Hampton  Roads  to  Barbados:  Tons. 

Cargo  of  coal  4, 045 

Bunkers   682 

Water   300 

Stores   25 

•  •  _  _ 

Total  dead  weight   5,052 

Draft,  21  feet  8  inches-22  feet  4  inches;  mean,  22  ieet, 
Vbvage  No.  75.  From  Newport  News  to  Bahia: 

*  Cargo  of  coal  3, 836 

Bunkers  1,132' 

Water  ,   250 

Stores   25 

Total  dead  weight  5,273 

Draft,  22  feet  2  inches-22  feet  6  inches;  mean,  22  feet  4  inches. 
Average  mean  draft  is  22  feet  i  inch. 
Voyage  No.  74.  From  Newport  News  to  Santos: 

Cai^ofcoal  3,786 

Bunkers  1,055 

Water   214 

Stores   25 

Total  dead  weight   5, 080 

Draft,  22  feet  6  inches-22  feet  6  inches;  mean,  22  feet  6  inches. 
Voyage  No.  73.  From  Norfolk  to  St.  Thomas: 

Cargo  of  coal    4,069 

Bunkers   584 

Water   168 

Stores  -   25 

Total  dead  weight  4»  846 

Draft,  20  feet  6  inche8-22  feet  3  inches;  mean,  21  feet  4J  inches. 
Average  of  the  four  trips,  5,063  tons.  ^ 
IJoyds  allow  a  draft  of  20  feet  4.4  inches,  which  gives  a  dead  weight  of  4,410  tons. 
Average  fr  above,  22  feet  J  inch,  which  gives  a  dead  wei;.,^ht  of  5,063  tons.  .  •  • 
XiOaves  t}'    lip  exceediitg  Lloyds  by  1  foot  8  inches  draft;  653  tons. 
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STEAlCSSOr  ''WAUSK  D,  N0YB8." 

Average  of  26  trips  on  the  coast: 

7,225  tons  on  a  draft  of  2 1  feet  10  inches. 

6,560  tons  on  a  draft  of  23  feet  8^  inches  allowed  by  Llovds. 

665  tons,  1  foot  2J  inches  more  than  is  allowed  by  Lloyds, 

STSAHSmP  "EDWARD  FKXBCE.'' 

Voyage  No.  64.  From  Hampton  Roads  to  Chile:  Tons. 
Gt^ofcoid  5,378 

Bunkers   319 

Water   205 

Stores   25 

Total  dead-wright  ,   6,927 

Draft,  23  feet  2  inches-26  feet  6  inches;  mean,  24  feet  9  inches. 
Vc^^aj^e  'No.  63.  From  Hampton  Boads  to  Rio: 

i'av^o  of  coal   5, 80  3 

Bunkers   1,33  2 

Water   368 

StcMres   25 

Total  dead-weight   7,408 

Draft,  24  feet  2  inches-27  feet  2  inches;  mean,  25  feet  8  inches. 
Voyage  No.  62.  From  Hampton  Roads  to  Mars^e: 

Cargo  of  coal   5,635 

Bunkers   1,383 

Water....:  *.   195 

Stores.   25 

Total  dead-weight  7,288 

Draft,  24  feet  2  inches-27  feet  2  inches;  mean,  25  feet  8J  inckea. 
Voy^e  No.  61.  From  Baltimore  to  Genoa: 

Cai^o  of  coal  5,687 

Bunkers  1,275 

Water   170 

Stores — #.   K 

Total  dead-weight.  7, 157 

Draft,  23  feet  6  inches-27  feet;  mean,  25  feet  3  inches;  less  for  fresh 

water.  3  inches. 
YoySi^e  No.  60.  From  Hampton  R-oads  to  Marseille: 

Cargo  of  coal  5,630 

Bunkers  1,258 

Water   185 

??tores   25 

Total  dead-weight  7,098 

Draft.  2-)  feet  3  int'he3-2o  feet  9  inches;  mean,  25  fe^t  8  inches. 
Allowed  hy  Lloyds,  6,580  tons;  23  feet  9  inches. 
Excess  over  Lloyds,  586  tons:  1  foot  7  inches. 

8TEAHSHIP  **f£LIX  TAUSSIG." 

Voyage  No.  19,  Vnm  Norfolk  to  Canal  Zone: 

Car^o  of  coal  8,393 

Bunkers   997 

Water   345 

Stores   25 

Total  deadweight  9, 760 

Draft,  28  feet  8  inches-28  feet  10  inches;  mean,  28  feet  9  inches. 
Voyage  No,  18.  From  Newport  News  to  Botterdam: 

Cargo  of  coal  7,  R91 

Bunkers  1,660 

Water   220 

Stores   25 

Total  deadweight  ./ .  9,796 

Draft,  28  feet  10  inche8-28  feet  10  inches;  mean,  28  feet  10  inches. 
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Voyage  No.  17.  From  Newport  News  to  Rotterdam:  5^^* 

Cargo  of  coal   '» 

Bunkers  1,806 

Water   IW 

StoTes   25 

Total  deadweight     9, 976 

Draft,  28  feet  7  inches-28  feet  7  inches;  mean,  28  feet  7  inches. 
Voyage  No.  16.  From  Newport  News  to  Rotterdam: 

Cargo  of  coal   7,773 

Bunkera   1>  686 

Water   240 

Stores   25 

Total  deadwei^t  9.729 

Drafts  28  feet  10  ind)es-28  feet  10  inches;  meant  28  feet  10  inches^ 

Average,  9,762  tons;  28  feet  10  inches. 

Allowed  by  Lloyds,  9,500  tons;  27  feet  1  inch.  ^  ' 

Amount  ship  is  overloaded  beyond  Lloyds  262  tons;  1  foot  9  inches. 

STEAHSHIP  ''wnUAU  A.  M'KBNNBT." 

Voyafre  No.  21.  From  Charleston  to  Chili: 

Cargo  of  coal   8,  :'94 

Bunkers   1,371 

WatOT   200 

Stoves   25 

Total  dead  weight  9,990 

Draft,  28  feet  6  inches — ^28  feet  6  inches;  mean,  28  feet  6  inches. 
Voyi^  No.  20.  From  Baltimore  to  Rotterdam: 

Cargo  of  coal  ,  7,645 

Bunkera  1,783 

Water  ;     220 

Stores  ;   25 

Total  dead  weight   ..........  9,673 

Draft,  28  feet  4  inches — 28  feet  4  inches;  mean,  28  feet 4  inches; «dlov* 

ance  for  fresh  water,  3  inches. 
Voyage  No,  19.  From  Philadelphia  to  Rotterdam: 

^rgoofcoal   7,755 

Bunkers   1,513 

Water   160 

Stores   25 

Total  dead  weight   9,456 

Draft,  28  feet  5  inches — 28  feet  3  inche8;mean,  28  feet4  inches;  allow- 
ance for  fresh  water,  6  inches. 
Voyage  No.  18.  From  Baltimore  to  Rotterdam: 

Cargo  of  coal   7^  645 

Bunkera  ,   I,9(i9 

Water  *.   180 

Stcwes  *  j  ^   26 

Total  dead  weight   9^  gX9 

Draft,  28  feet  10  inches— 28  feet  7  inches;  mean,  28  feet  8^  inches; 
allowance  for  fresh  water,  3  inches. 
AA'cragOj  9,735  tons;  28  feet  3  inches. 
Allowed  by  Lloyds,  9,  >00  tons;  27  feet  1  inch. 
Amount  ship  is  overloaded  beyond  Lloyds,  235  tons;  1  foot  2  inches. 
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Voyage  No.  64.  From  Philadelphia  to  Valparaiso: 

Cargo  of  coal   4,002 

Bnnkera  1,027 

Water   lU 

Stoces..  ,   25 

Total  dead  weight   5, 165 

Draft,  23  feet— 23  feet  4  indies;  mean,  23  feet  2  indties;  allowance  for 
fresh  water,  5  inches. 
Voyage  No.  62.  From  Pensaoola  to  Antilla: 

Cargo  of  coal  4,433 

Bunkers.....   630 

Water   346 

Stores....   25 

Total  dead  weight   5,433 

Draft,  23  feet  9  inches— 23  feet  8  inches;  mean,  22  feet  8^  indies. 
Voyage  No.  61.  From  Baltimore  to  Habana: 

Cargo  of  coal   4,637 

Bunkers   654 

Water   335 

Stores   26 

Total  dead  weight  6, 651 

Draft,  23  feet  6  inches— 23  feet  7  inches;  mean,  23  feet  6i  inches;  allow- 
ance for  fresh  water,  2^  inches. 
Voyage  No.  60.  From  Newport  News  to  Africa: 

Cargo  of  coal  3, 943 

Buntos  1,130 

Water  ,   320 

Stores   25 

Total  dead  weight   5, 418 

Draft,  22  feet  6  inches— 22  feet  10  inches;  mean,  22  feet  8  inches. 

,  Averages  of  the  above  four  trips,  22  feet  lOJ  inches  draft;  5,418  tons. 
Lloyds  allow  a  draft  of  21  feet  1.9  inches,  which  gives  a  dead  weight  of  4,700  tons. 
Leaves  the  ship  exceeding  Lloyds  by  1  foot  8J  inches  draft,  718  tons  dead  weight. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Are  there  any  other  papers  that  you  want  to  put 
into  the  record,  any  resolutions  by  your  association;  or  anything  like 

that? 

Mr.  JoNKs.  I  have  no  resolutions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  in 
Washington  on  an  entu-ely  different  matter,  and  Commissioner 
Plummer,  of  the  Shipping  Board,  was  formerly  the  legal  represent- 
ative of  ihe  association  of  which  Mr.  Pendletion  is  president.  Since 
Mr.  Plummer^s  appointment  to  the  board  what  few  matters  have 
come  up  I,  without  any  vote  appointing  me  as  counsel,  have  handled 
for  them.  But  I  appear  here  as  the  representative  of  Crowell  & 
Thurlow,  the  operators  of  the  boats  that  I  have  enumerated,  and  I 
guess  I  can  also  speak  as  counsel,  with  Mr.  Pendleton's  permission^ 

tor  this  association. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Very  well.   Is  there  any  gentleman  who  wishes  to 

ask  any  qu^tions  ? 

Mr.  GiBBS.  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  when  the 
British  were  winking  at  the  load  line  regulations  there  was  a  war  in 
progress  which  made  it  practically  necessary  for  them  to  wink  at 

those  regulations  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  My  belief  and  understanding — I  have  never  been  in  the 
Briti^  Isles — ^is  that  they  have  always  winked  at  the  r^ulations  ever 
since  they  were  put  into  effect.  That  is  what  I  have  oeen  told  by 
masters  direct  from  British  ports,  that,  whenever  competition 
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afforded  any  reason  for  winking  at  the  regulations  m  favor  of  the 

British  ships,  it  was  done. 

:Mr.  GiBBs.  We  have  been  running  to  British  ports  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  that  is  true;  and,  further- 
more, I  want  to  sav  that  our  company  has  carried  coal  ^^JS^^\^,  ^® 
cargo  vessels  owned  by  us,  under  the  American  flag,  and  that  those 
ships  have  left  the  United  States  ports  in  no  case  below  their  dratt 
marks.  In  other  words,  we  have  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  loaded  one 
of  our  American  ships,  cargo  boats  or  otherwise,  lower  than  the  draft 

mark  on  the  ship.  ,      t  4.1 

:Mr.  Jones.  In  answer  to  that,  I  will  suggest  that  I  am  perfectly 
wilUng  to  let  the  committee  ascertam  from  any  American  shippmg 
men  the  reputation  for  cautious  operation  which  my  company  has. 
I  think  that  the  underwriters  will  say  that  no  one  gets  any  better  rate 
on  insurance  than  the  Crowell  &  Thurlow  Steamship  Co.  Our  vessels 
have  tlie  highest  classification  under  the  society  rules.^  I  have  told 
you  how  thev  consider  the  owner,  and  our  company  is  a  company 
which  receives  the  best  treatment  from  the  insurance  compames  of 
any  American  owner.  There  are  others  that  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment, but  we  get  as  good  treatment  as  any  of  them, 

Mr.  Chindblom.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  The  war  has  been  over  m 
England  longer  than  it  has  been  in  the  United  States;  when  was  the 
last  winking  that  you  know  of  in  England? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  know  of  any  particular  definite  winking. 

Mr.  Chixdblom.  But  you  have  lieard  of  it  recently? 

Mr.  Jo-VES.  I  have  heard  of  it  within  a  year. 

Mr.  CinxDBLOM.  If  they  learned  the  practice  in  the  war,  they 
have  not  forgotten  it  yet. 

Mr.  JoxES.  Gentlemen,  when  an  American  ship  goes  into  competi- 
tion with  a  British  ship  it  is  up  against  the  stittest  competition  in 
the  workl.  The  Norwegians  carry  more  cheaply,  and  the  Japanese 
more  cheaply  still,  but  the  British  merchant  marine  is  a  wonderful 
organization,  and  they  forget  more  about  foreign  trade  and  shipping 
over  there  every  night  than  we  will  know  for  a  good  many  years  to 
come,  and  there  is  no  method  of  competition  that  they  do  not  know 
about,  and  they  do  not  use  if  they  have  to.    It  is  stiff  competition. 

Mr.  CniXDBLOM.  One  trouble  is  that  they  have  not  started  that 
habit  of  forgetting. 

Mr.  Blaxd.  They  know  the  tricks  of  the  trade? 

Mr.  JoxEs.  They  know  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  and  they  taike 
advantage  of  them. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  they  have  laws  in  such  shape  that  they  are 
very  elastic. 

Mr.  JoxES.  We  do  not  want  to  do  anything  here  which  is  going 
to  put  a  further  burden  on  our  ships.  We  have  the  measurement 
rules  now  which  soak  us  in  all  the  harbors.  The  port  charges  are 
estimated  on  the  tonnage  of  the  ships.  If  you  consider  two  ships 
built  in  the  same  harbor,  one  put  under  the  British  flag,  and  one  put 
under  the  American  flag,  the  American  register  marks  that  ship 
with  a  higher  tonnage  than  the  British  register,  and  wherever  you 
pay  dues  based  on  tonnage,  you  pay  more  money  in  every  harbor 
that  you  go  into,  practically;  it  is  not  very  much  more,  but  it  runs 
up  in  the  course  oi  a  year. 
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The  law  is  so  now  that  if  you  sliip  a  seaman  in  the  port  of  New 
lork  to-day,  and  he  is  an  alien  and  has  been  admitted  as  an  immi- 
grant m  this  country,  he  is  an  ahen  on  the  ship  before  the  mast,  and 
It  your  ship  goes  out  and  comes  back  into  the  port  of  New  York,  or 
the  same  port  where  you  shipped  him,  and  he  has  an  infection  of 
the  eye  you  are  charged  with  the  hospital  expenses  of  that  man, 
and  with  the  cost  of  his  deportation  to  the  country  from  which  he 
origmaliy  came,  and  you  can  not  deduct  a  cent  of  it  out  of  his  wages. 
That  was  tlie  bill  passed  last  December,  the  most  outrageous  thing 
I  ever  heard  of.  *  00 

Mr.  Bland.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  if  we  go  into  the  general  situ- 
ation, we  wdl  be  here  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  was  entirely  extraneous. 

Mr.  Edmoxds.  We  have  heard  that  before,  and  we  have  tried  to 
run  it  down,  but  we  could  not  locate  it. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  want  to  deny  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
British  laws  that  is  a  handicap  on  American  shipping.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  effort  of  American  shipowners  for  20  years  has  been  to 
swell  their  tonnage  and  make  it  bigger  than  it  was  before.  They  have 
had  the  opportunity  certainly  in  the  last  five  years  to  readjust  their 
tonnage,  but  in  very  few  cases  up  to  a  year  ago  have  they  availed 
themselves  of  it, 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  mean  the  department  is  willing  to  readjust 
the  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  It  is  in  every  case  that  turns  up  Avhere  a  man 
says  his  ship  is  not  accurately  measured  under  the  regulations. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  What  makes  these  people  so  afraid  of  your  depart- 
ment that  they  will  not  go  there  and  get  it  straightened  out,  but  they 
come  to  our  committes  and  try  to  get  it  straightened  out  instead  of 
coming  to  your  department  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  know  why  they  do  not  come.  We  can 
not  make  them  come.  This  is  what  happens.  This  is  an  instance. 
Gentlemen  come  here  before  this  conmiittee  and  make  the  statement 
that  the  measurement  of  the  ships  is  a  great  deal  bigger  under  the 
American  laws  than  it  is  under  JBritish  laws,  and  they  do  not  come 
to  the  place  where  the  matter  is  readily  oi>en  to  adjustment.  On  the 
contrary,  as  I  think  I  showed  this  committee  a  year  or  two  ago,  in 
the  case  of  ships  of  the  coastwise  type  our  measurement  is  considered 
less  than  the  British  measurement. 

Mr.  Chindblom.  Do^  the  interest  of  the  shipowners  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  disposition  to  get  as  laige  a  tonnage  shown  as 
possible  ? 

Mr.  Chabcberlaik.  I  will  tell  you  where  it  originated.  It  origi- 
nated in  this  way:  Away  back  in  1898  there  was  a  subsidy  biU  pend- 
ing in  Congress.  The  basis  of  the  subsidy  was  the  gross  tonnage^  and 
itlooked  as  if  there  was  a  chance  of  the  bill  passing,  and  men  got 
in  the  habit  at  that  time,  I  may  say,  of  closing  in  spaces  so  that  they 
would  count  in  the  ^ross  tonnage,  and  they  Bave  not  gotten  over  it. 
I  have  in  mind  particularly  the  Shipping  Board — and  I  do  not  speak 
in  criticism  of  the  Shipping  Board,  but  cite  that  as  an  illustration 
because  it  was  the  largest  one — they  were  advised  more  than  a  year 
before  they  started  to  readjust  their  tonnage  that  their  tonnage  was 
large  by  comparison  with  British  ships,  and  they  did  not  start  in  to 
remeasure  them  until  there  was  a  lapse  of  at  least  12  months,  and 
my  belief  is  it  was  14  months. 
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afforded  any  reason  for  winking  at  the  regulations  in  favor  of  the 
British  ships,  it  Avas  done. 

Mr.  GiBBs.  We  have  heen  runnin52;  t(-»  Briti^sh  ports  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  ease  where  that  is  tnie:  and,  fnrther- 
inore,  1  want  to  say  that  our  company  has  carried  coal  car<roes  in  the 
cargo  vessels  owned  by  ns.  under  the  American  flag,  and  that  those 
ships  have  left  the  Tnited  States  port^  in  no  ease  below  their  draft 
marks.  In  other  words,  we  have  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  loaded  one 
of  our  American  ships,  cargo  boats  or  othei-wise,  lower  than  the  draft 
mark  on  tlie  ship. 

M\\  JoxES.  In  answer  to  that,  I  will  suggest  that  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  let  the  committee  ascertain  from  any  American  sliipping 
men  tlie  reputation  for  cautious  operation  which  my  company  has. 
I  think  that  the  underwriters  will  say  that  no  one  gets  any  better  rate 
on  insurance  than  the  Crowell  &  Thurlow  Steamship  Co.  Our  vessels 
have  the  highest  elassiiication  imchn*  the  society  rules.  I  have  told 
you  how  they  consider  the  owner,  and  onv  company  is  a  company 
which  receives  the  best  treatment  from  the  insurance  companies  of 
any  American  owner.  There  are  othei-s  that  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment, but  we  get  as  good  treatment  as  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Chindblom.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  The  war  has  been  over  in 
England  longer  than  it  has  b(  en  in  the  United  States;  when  was  the 
last  winking  that  you  know  of  in  England  ? 

Mr.  JoxES.  I  do  not  know  of  any  particular  delinite  winking. 

Mr.  Chindblom.  But  you  have  heard  of  it  re(*ently  ? 

Mr.  JovES.  I  have  heard  of  it  within  a  year. 

Mr,  Chtxdblom.  If  they  learned  the  practice  in  the  war,  they 
have  not  forgotten  it  yet. 

Mr.  JoNEsT  Gentlemen,  when  an  American  ship  goes  into  competi- 
tion with  a  British  ship  it  is  up  against  the  stiffest  competition  m 
the  world-  The  Norwegians  carry  more  cheaply,  and  the  Japanese 
more  cheaply  still,  but  the  British  merchant  marine  is  a  wonderful 
oi^anization,  and  they  forget  more  about  foreign  trade  and  shipping 
over  there  every  night  than  we  will  kncnv  for  a  good  many  years  to 
come,  and  there  is  no  method  of  competition  that  they  do  not  know 
about,  and  they  do  not  use  if  they  have  to.    It  is  stiff  competition. 

Mr.  Chindblom.  One  trouble  is  that  they  have  not  started  that 
habit  i>f  foi^etting. 

Mr.  Bland.  Thev  know  the  tricks  of  the  trade  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  know  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  and  they  take 
advantage  of  them. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  they  have  laws  in  such  shape  that  they  are 

verv  elastic 

Mr.  JoxES.  We  do  not  want  to  do  anything  here  which  is  going 
to  put  a  further  burden  on  our  ships.  We  have  the  measurement 
rules  now  which  soak  us  in  all  the  harbors.  The  port  charges  are 
estimated  on  the  tonnage  of  the  ships.  If  you  consider  two  ships 
built  in  the  same  harbor,  one  put  under  the  British  flag,  and  one  put 
under  the  American  flag,  the  Ameriean  register  marks  that  ship 
with  a  hidier  tonnage  than  the  British  register,  and  wherever  you 
pay  dues  oased  on  tonnage,  you  pay  more  money  in  every  harbor 
that  you  go  into,  practic^y;  it  is  not  very  much  more,  but  it  runs 
up  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
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The  law  is  so  now  that  if  you  ship  a  seaman  in  tlie  port  of  New 
York  to-day,  and  he  is  an  ahen  and  lias  been  athniKed  as  an  inuni- 
grantin  this  country,  he  is  an  ahen  on  the  sliip  before  the  mast,  and 
if  your  ship  goes  out  and  conies  hack  intt^  the  port  of  New  York,  or 
the  same  port  where  you  shipped  him,  and  lie  has  an  inftn'tion  of 
the  eye,  you  are  charged  with  the  hospital  expenses  of  that  man, 
and  with  the  cost  of  his  deportation  to  the  country  h\nn  which  he 
originally  came,  and  you  can  not  deduct  a  cent  of  it  out  of  his  wai^Mv-;. 
That  was  the  hill  passed  last  Deceuiber,  the  most  outrageous  thing 
r         I  ever  heard  o(. 

Mr.  Bland.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  think  if  wo  go  into  the  general  situ- 
ation, we  will  he  here  a  loni^:  time. 

Mr.  Jones.  Tiiat  w^as  entirely  extraneous. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  We  have  lunird  that  before,  and  we  have  tried  to 
run  it  downi,  but  we  ct)uld  not  locate  it. 

^Ir.  Chamberlain.  I  want  to  deny  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
British  laws  that  is  a  handicap  on  American  shipping.  As  a  matt<»r 
of  fact,  the  efl'ort  of  Anu'rican  shipowners  I'or  20  years  has  been  to 
sw^oll  their  tonnage  and  make  it  bio;gcr  tiian  it  was  hi'fc>re.  They  have 
had  the  opportunity  certainly  in  the  last  live  years  to  readjust  their 
tt)nnage,  but  in  very  few  cases  up  to  a  year  ago  have  they  availed 
themselves  of  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  mean  the  department  is  wilhng  to*  readjust 

the  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  in  every  case  tliat  turns  up  \\  liere  a  man 
says  his  ship  is  not  accurately  measured  under  tln^  re^uhititn^s. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  What  makes  these  people  so  afraid  (if  your  depart- 
ment that  they  will  not  go  there  and  iret  it  straightened  out,  but  they 
come  to  our  committes  and  try  to  get  it  straightened  out  instead  of 
coming  to  yotu'  department  ? 

Mr.  CifAMBKRLATx.  1  do  uot  kuow  whv  they  do  not  come.  We  can 
not  make  them  come.  This  is  what  hn])pens.  Tliis  is  an  instance. 
Gentlemen  come  here  before  this  connnitttH*  and  make  the  statement 
that  the  measurement  of  the  ships  is  a  j^reat  deal  bi,ij:i^er  unch^-  the 
American  laws  than  it  is  undtn*  British  laws,  and  they  do  not  come 
to  the  place  where  the  matter  is  readily  open  to  adjustment.  On  the 
conti'ary.  as  I  think  1  shoAved  this  committee  a  year  or  two  ago,  in 
the  case  of  ships  of  the  (M)astwise  type  oux'  measux'ement  is  considered 
less  than  the  British  measurement. 

Mr.  CiuxDBLOM.  Does  the  interest  of  the  shipowners  ha\  e  anv- 
thing  to  do  with  this  disposition  to  get  as  lai'ge  a  tonnage  shown  as 
possible  ? 

Mr.  CnAMisKRLAiN.  I  will  tell  you  where  it  originatecl.  It  origi- 
t  nated  in  this  way:  Away  back  in  1898  there  was  a  subsidy  bill  pend- 
ing in  Congress.  The  basis  of  the  subsidy  was  tlie  gross  tonnaire,  and 
it  looked  as  if  there  was  a  chance  of  the  bill  passing,  and  mon  got 
in  the  habit  at  that  time,  1  may  say,  of  closing  in  spaces  so  that  they 
Avould  count  in  the  gross  tonnage,  and  they  have  not  gotten  over  it. 
I  have  in  mind  particularlv  the  Shipping  Board^and  1  do  not  speak 
in  criticism  of  the  Shipping  Board,  but  cite  that  as  an  illustration 
because  it  was  the  largest  one — they  Avere  advised  more  than  a  year 
before  thev  started  to  readjust  their  tonnaiie  that  thtnr  tonnasre  w^as. 
hirge  by  comparison  with  British  ships,  and  they  did  not  start  in  to 
remeasui-e  them  until  thei'e  was  a  lapse  of  at  least  12  months,  and 
my  belief  is  it  was  14  months. 
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I  have  -taken  so  much  time  here  from  the  other  gentlemen  that 
do  not  want  to  butt  in  with  a  discussion  of  all  these  matters. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  Shipping  Board  ought  to  have  the  ships  re- 
measured,  and  then  we  will  not  have  so  many  ships  to  sell. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Times  have  been  hard  in  the  last  nine  months, 
and  there  has  been  a  tremendous  amount  of  remeasurement. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Does  that  enlarged  measurement  of  the  Shipping 
Board  explain  the  eight  more  members  of  the  crew  that  they  have  on 
their  ships  over  what  an  ordinary  operator  has  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  measurement? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  here  a  question  ?  Mr. 
Jones,  you  say  that  if  you  hire  a  foreign  seaman  in  an  American  port 
and  take  him  to  a  foreign  country  and  bring  him  back  to  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  found  that  he  is  infected  with  some  disease,  you,  as 
the  shipowners,  have  to  send  him  to  the  hospital,  and  if  he  is  incura- 
ble, you  even  have  to  send  him  back  again  to  the  country  where  he 
came  from  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  Does  not  that  apply  to  every  vessel  that  comes  to 

a  port  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  it  does:  but  you  have  not  stated  what  I  said  ex- 
actty.  The  specific  case  I  had  in  mind,  if  you  want  to  go  into  this 
more  or  less  irrelevant  matter,  is  this:  We  shipped  a  seaman  at  Nor- 
folk, or  Newport  News,  on  a  voyage  to  Porto  Rico  and  return.  He 
was  a  Swedish  seaman.  In  Porto  Rico  he  went  ashore  and  became 
infected  with  a  venereal  disease.  When  we  got  back  to  Newport  News, 
where  tlie  ship  went  to  get  another  cargo  of  coal,  the  immigration 
authorities  refused  him  permission  to  land,  but  took  him  over  and 
sent  him  to  the  hospital,  and  he  had  a  bad  case,  and  the  other  day 
I  got  a  bill  of  $872  for  his  hospital  expenses. 

ilr.  FuRUSETir.  Would  not  that  apply  to  every  foreign  ship  kuxd 
every  foreigner  coniinir  to  a  port  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  JoxEvS.  Yes;  but  the  point  1  was  niakiui};,  Mr.  Furuseth,  was 
ihnt,  lifter  the  immiuration  service  has  admitted  an  alien  to  the 
Unit(Hl  ."^tates,  because  he  chooses  to  seek  emnlovment  as  a  sailor 
on  a  ship,  that  ship  sliould  not  be  charg(Ml  witli  th(^  same  burden  as 
the  ship  hiir^jiTiir  tlie  inimi^j^rant  is  charj2;e(l  with,  when  it  returns  with 
its  crew^  that  it  shipped  iu  a  United  States  port,  to  a  United  States 
port. 

^ir.  FuRx;sKTu.  Now  you  are  stating  that  unfaii'ly. 
Mr.  Jones.  1  do  not  thinlv  so. 

Mr.  FiTiUSETii.  The  law  speciHcally  states  that  (^verv  seaman 
who  comes  to  a  port  of  the  United  States  sick  on  any  vessel  shall  be 
removed  to  a  hospital  for  treatment,  antl  the  vessel  shall  pay  for  it. 
Now,  the  foreign  vessels  have  got  as  lieavy  a  burden  on  that  proposi- 
tion as  the  xVmerican  vessel  has,  surely,  but  you  can  avoid  it. 

Mr.  JoxEs.  How  ? 

Mr.  Furuseth.  By  employing  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Jones.  We  do  when  we  can  get  them,  every  time,  but  when 
all  the  members  of  your  unkms  are  uiens  
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Mr.  Edmonds.  We  are  getting  away  ofT  the  subject. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  One  moment.  We  took  those  men  into  the  union 
after  you  had  driven  the  Americans  from  the  sea.  If  we  wanted  to 
have  a  union  at  all,  or  improve  the  conditions  at  all  so  that  Americans 
couhl  get  ])ack  on  the  sea  wi^h  the  foreigners,  we  necessarily  had  to 
take  in  wluit  you  carried,  and  you  are  makhig  us  do  it  again,  and  you 
ai'(^  (h'iving  the  Americans  fr^un  the  sea. 

Mr.  Gahx.  Your  idea  is  that  this  load  line  would  not  make  fair 
competition  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  say  this,  that  if  this  load  Imo  is  put  into  effect, 
whetlier  or  not  it  e(|ualizes  the  situation  hetween  us  and  other  coun- 
tries, it  will  no  doubt  add  to  the  operating  expense  of  all  vessels  to 
which  it  apj>lii^s,  because  that  load  line/  if  the  British  criteria  is 
adopted,  and  all  these  gentlemen  say  it  will  be,  will  not  let  a  ship 
carry  what  our  operators  have  proven  by  years  of  successful  operation 
is  a  fair  cargo  by  about  10  per  cent.  That  is  all  in  the  record.  This 
is  my  principal  argument  that,  if  things  were  dinerent,  and  we  were 
making  a  fair  profit,  and  there  was  a  reasonable  expectation  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  doing  a  business  wliich  would  attract 
investors  and  capital,  I  would  say  that  you  could  slightlv  increase 
our  expense  in  order  to  get  a  uniform  load-line  law  on  steamerSj  but 
to-day  is  not  the  time  to  do  it,  and  as  far  as  sailing  vessels  are  con- 
cerned, it  never  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Gahx.  Would  the  summary  of  your  testimony  be  that 
load  line  bill  would  not  insure  fair  competition,  of  itself? 

Mr.  Jones.  This  bill  will  certainly  not,  because  it  is  infinitely 
more  drastic  than  any  other  foreign  load  line  bill.  This  bill  would 
not  only  impose  the  burden  that  1  have  pointed  out  any  load  line 
bill  would  be  apt  to  impose  on  any  merchant  marine,  but  this  bill 
in  its  provisions  and  its  penalties  is  far  more  drastic  than  the  British, 
law  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  most  drastic  one  extant. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  even  if  modified  to  meet  those  points  2 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  I  would  still  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  object  to  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  you  are 
carrying  now  on  your  boats  10  per  cent  more  cargo,  safely,  and  the 
insurance  on  your  boats  is  agreed  to  virtually  by  Qie  insurance  com- 
panies, and  in  that  way  you  are  able  to  earn  more  money  and  to 
meet  the  competition  of  the  boats  that  take  the  freight  at  a  lower  rate  I 

Mr.  Jones.  You  have  stated  it  absolutely  as  it  ues  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  Do  not  foreign  ships  have  to  pay  {»  care  md  cure 
of  all  their  people  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  think  that  has  anything 

to  do  with  the  load  line,  either. 

Mr.  FuKusEiH.  Do  not  foreign  nations  pay  cmnpcoisation  for 

injuries  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  know.    I  could  net  tell  you  what  the  foreign 

law  is  with  regard  to  injuries  to  seamen. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  If  the  gentkman  does  not  kiiow  these  things,  tl^ 

is  no  use  asking  about  them. 

Mr.  E  DMONDs.  He  works  under  the  American  law^  not  under  t^e 
English  law. 

Gi<ms3. — e 
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Mr.  FuBUSETH.  Does  he  know  that  the  Hughes  bill  practically 
exempts  Ammcan  ships  from  taxation! 
Mr.  Jones.  No;  he  does  not. 

STATEKSHT  OF  MR.  Qt.  C.  KOBBIS,  BEPBESEHTIHG  TEE 
lESITBAVCE  CO.  OF  VOBTH  AMEBICA. 

Mr.  MoBBis.  I  just  wanted  to  say,  gentlemen,  that,  as  far  as  the 
marine  insurance  underwriters  are  concerned,  they  have  no  direct 
interest  in  this,  other  than  to  see  anythih^  in  the  way  of  sound  legis- 
lation put  forward:  First,  from  a  humamtarian  standpoint,  because 
it  will  save  the  lives  of  the  crew;  and,  secondly,  because  it  will  con- 
serve property.  They  have  nothing  to  gain  bj  it.  Their  rates  are 
adjusted  on  experience.  If  they  find  that  their  losses  are  running 
too  high  thev  nave  to  get  more  revenue,  the  same  as  any  other 
business  would  do. 

There  have  been  numerous  cases  where  vessels  were  overloaded, 
usin^  as  a  basis  the  British  Board  of  Trade  recjuirements.  There 
are  American  vessels  going  to  sea  in  that  condition  now.  Whether 
they  are  unseaworthy  or  seaworthy  is  a  question  of  fact  in  each  par- 
ticular case.  They  might  carry  more  than  that  load  line  on  certain 
voyages  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  or  with  a  specific  kind  of  cargo. 
At  other  times  they  might  carry  very  much  less.  If,  as  the  result 
of  a  load  line  a  vessel  can  carry  less  than  she  would  without  a  load 
line,  that  is  a  competitive  situation,  and  they  would  all  be  on  the  same 
basis.  If  they  needed  more  revenue  they  would  charge  a  higher 
freight  rate,  and  you  would  have  the  element  of  safety  there  both 
to  hfe  and  property. 

In  January,  1920,  the  steamer  J.  W,  Va7id}/l'e,  an  American  vessel, 
built  and  owned,  sailed  from  Philadelphia  for  Bordeaux,  France,  with 
a  cargo  of  9,613  tons  of  oil  in  bulk.  She  had  a  North  Atlantic  voyage 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  at  which  time  of  the  yetir  heavy  storms  and  bad 
weather  are  to  be  expected.  The  vessel  was  classed  mider  Lloyds^ 
and  so  marked  with  their  pencil  mark,  which  gave  her  a  winter  free- 
board of  8  feet  4^  inches,  or  a  draft  of  25  feet  6  inches.  When  she 
arrived  at  Boixieaux,  after  having  jettisoned  some  400  or  500  tons  of 
cargo  in  heavy  weather  in  order  to  save  her  from  sinking,  her  draft 
w^as  27  feet  3  inches.  Calculating  the  weight  of  the  cargo  jettisoned, 
that  lightened  her  1  foot  9  inches,  so  that  when  leaving  Philadelphia 
she  had  a  draft  of  29  feet;  whereas  under  the  Lloyds  rule  her  draft 
should  have  been  not  in  excess  of  25  feet  6  inches,  or  an  overloading, 
on  that  basis,  of  exactly  3  feet  and  6  inches,  leaving  a  freeboard  of 
only  4  feet  10^  inches. 

Mr.  CmNDBLOM.  Could  you  state  what  that  overloading  would  be 
in  tons  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  I  have  not  got  that  here,  sir.    It  could  be  calculated 
out.    There  were  409  tons  jettisoned,  according  to  the  record. 
Mr.  Chindblom.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  boat? 
Mr.  Morris.  What  was  her  capacity^ 
Mr.  CmNDBLOM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Morris.  Her  gross  tonnage  is  7,155  tons,  and  her  net  tonnage 
4,454  tons,  but  that  would  not  necessarily  indicate  her  dead-weight 
capacit} \  I  have  not  her  dimensions  here  from  which  that  could  be 
calculated. 
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There  is  an  example.    That  vessel  must  carry  a  crew  of  at  least 
40  men,  and  they  were  all  subjected  to  that  unreasonable  hasard. 
Mr.  CmNDBLOM.  When  did  this  occur? 

Mr.  Morris.  The  vessel  sailed  on  December  31,  1919,  from  Philar 
delphia  bound  to  Bordeaux.  The  matter  was  drawn  to  the  attention 
of  the  owners.   Their  marine  supmntendent  takes  the  ground: 

As  you  know,  American  steamen  are  not  restricted  to  any  load  line,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  must  load  our  steamers  to  full  capacity  to  compete  with  fote^  owners. 

We  felt  that  the  vessel  was  in  seaworthy  condition  when  she  left  here,  and  that  it  is 
neces,^arv  to  jettison  cargo  durinp;  extremely  heavy  weather.  From  our  insurance 
policy  we  note  that  there  is  no  mention  made  of  a  load  line,  and  can  not  see  any  argu- 
ment the  insurance  com]  any  has,  or  anything  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Jones,  I  think,  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  if  a  vessel  was 
^  loaded  over  her  designated  load  line,  that  that  would  be  conclusive 

evidence  of  her  unseaworthiness  for  insurance  purposes,  at  least.  I 
would  like  to  go  on  record  by  stating  that  that  is  not  the  case.  It  is 
a  question  of  fact  in  each  case.  It  would  raise  a  heavy  presumption 
against  the  owner,  but  would  not  necessarily  be  conclusive.  I  have 
never  seen  a  policy  which  had  any  warranty  or  provision  in  it  that 
the  vessel  should  not  load  more  than  that,  with  a  very  few  exceptions. 
I  have  known  of  cases  where  vessels  or  cargoes  were  to  be  insured, 
and  for  some  peculiar  reason  in  connection  with  the  freight  or  type 
of  vessel,  a  warranty  was  put  in  the  policy  that  she  should  sail 
possibly  before  a  certain  date,  and  that  she  should  have  a  freeboard 
of  not  less  than  so  much.  That  is  decidedly  the  exception,  and  not 
the  rule. 

Mr.  Bland.  Would  not  the  presumption  against  her  put  the  burden 

of  proof  on  the  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Momus.  She  already  has  that  burden,  sir.  The  duty  and 
burden  is  on  the  owners  and  operators  of  the  vessel  to  provide  a 
vessel  that  is  seaworthy  in  all  respects  for  the  voyage  contemplated. 
That  includes  construction,  manning,  provisions,  proper  stowage,  and 
care  of  cargo,  and  matters  of  that  kind,  fdl  of  whidi  are  integrid 
parts— — 

Mr.  Chindblom.  Would  not  the  vessel  owner  have  to  prove  sea- 
worthiness in  making  out  a  case? 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes;  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  him. 

Mr.  Bland.  But,  having  met  that  burden  of  proof,  when  the  element 
enters  that  she  was  overloaded  and  that  her  loading  mark  was 
measured,  would  not  there  then  be  shifted  to  the  owner  again  the 
,^  burden  to  show^  that  the  overloading  did  not  contribute  to  the 
disaster  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  I  do  not  think  there  is  ever  anv  shif  tino;.    I  think  he 
nas  to  make  that  out  in  the  first  place,  sir.   I  do  not  think  there  is . 
*  any  shifting.    He  must  always  do  that. 

In  the  case  of  the  Lake  steamer  Benjamin  Noble^  it  was  lost  in  the 
spring  of  1914,  bound  to  Duluth,  Minn.,  with  a  cargo  of  steel  rails. 
The  vessel  was  lost  on  Lake  Superior  in  a  very  heavy  storm.  The 
master  and  crew  of  20,  all  told,  were  lost.  This  is  a  case  that  has 
already  been  through  the  district  courts,  the  circuit  court  of  appeals, 
and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
)    Mr.  Chxndbloii.  When  did  the  accident  oceiir9 
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Mr.  MoBBis.  Late  in  April  or  early  in  May^  1914.  I  think  she 
foundered  on  April  28,  1914.  That  is  all  in  the  record,  in  the  case 
'  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.  v.  the  Capital  Transportation  Co.,  which 
was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  may  be  found  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  reports. 

Mr.  CfflNDBLOM.  I  have  one  question  that  perhaps  will  cl^ar  up  mv 
understanding  of  the  matter.  1  suppose  the  insurance  policies  in  $ji 
of  these  cases  provide  that  the  vessel  must  be  in  a  seaworthy  con- 
dition. 

Mr.  MoRBis.  There  is  a  warranty  of  seaworthiness,  an  implied  war- 
ranty goes  with  every  insurance  transaction. 
Mr.  Chindblom.  That  is  a  condition  of  the  insurance  ? 
Mr.  Morris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chindblom.  Then,  of  course,  iiTespective  of  whether  or  not 

there  is  a  h)ad  line,  the  warranty  

Mr.  Morris.  Is  there,  and  it  is  in  efi'ect. 

Mr.  Chindblom.  It  being  a  condition  of  the  contract  of  insurance; 
tlien,  of  course,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  proof  for  the  claimant  to  show 
that  he  has  complied  with  the  conditions  when  he  secured  the  in- 
surance ? 

Mr.  Morris.  There  is  no  added  burden  on  that,  because  it  is  there 
to-day  without  the  load  line.  It  makes  no  difference  whatever,  from 
that  standpoint,  but  there  have  been  laws  of  that  kind.  The  pro- 
vision of  a  load  line  is  similar  to  the  rules  for  a  game  of  cards.  It 
does  not  hurt  the  honest  individual  in  the  least,  because  he  will  live 
up  to  those  principles  and  practices  anyhow,  but  it  does  go  against 
the  fellow  who  is  not  satisfied  to  play  along  proper  lines. 

Mr.  CmxDBLOM.  It  is  like  a  man  who  sues  for  an  injury.  He  has 
got  to  show  that  he  himself  exercised  ordinary  care  for  his  own  safety. 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes.  The  load  line,  if  properly  applied,  would  not 
hurt  any  vessel  owner.  Most  of  these  vessel  owners  that  I  have  heard 
here  seem  to  assume  that  whatever  basis  for  a  load  line  is  established 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  would  be  an  unfair  one,  and  put 
them  out  of  business.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  intention  at  all.  It 
is  merel}"  to  fix  a  maximum,  without  favor,  for  all  vessels  of  a  given 
type  in  given  periods.  The  requirements  would  be  vastly  dift'erent 
for  sailing  and  steam  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  on  the  ocean, 
and  for  difl'erent  voyages  on  the  ocean.  TIktc  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
which  prescribes  what  it  shall  be.  That  is  lelt  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

As  regards  leaving  the  question  of  the  load  line  to  a  captain's  dis- 
cretion, I  think  that  is  a  great  mistake.  In  the  Benjamin  Noble  case, 
the  language  of  Judge  Tuttle,  of  the  district  court,  in  Detroit,  in  that 
case,  was:  *^That  the  master  is  to  the  owner  as  the  cabin  boy  is  to 
the  master.''  In  that  very  case  the  owner  told  the  captain  to  take 
on  additional  cargo.  The  captain  telephoned  there  was  a  question 
as  to  whether  he  could  safely  take  additional  cargo  and  the  owner 
said,  '^Yes;  go  ahead^  and  put  it  all  on";  and  he  did  it.  And  any 
master  who  does  not  load  as  he  is  told  to  by  his  owner  has  got  to  look 
for  another  job,  or  the  owner  will  get  some  one  that  will  obey  him. 

I  think  that  is  about  all  I  have  to  say.  , 

Mr.  Bland.  Is  there  any  board  or  tribunal  to-day  that  a  master 
could  apped  to^  to  detnmine  whether  a  Teasel  were  properly  loaded 
before  she  went  out  ? 
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Mr.  Morris.  Under  the  United  States  shipping  laws  th&re  have 
been  frequently  cases  where  the  master  or  crews  have  refused  to  go  to 
sea  in  a  vessel  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  improper  stowage  or 
excessive  depk  cargo  did  not  give  her  sufficient  stability^  and  the  col- 
lector of  the  port  has  insisted  on  either  the  restowa^e  or  removal  of  a 
part  of  the  cargo.  There  are  possibilities,  but  it  is  pretty  hard  for 
them  to  get  away  with  it,  when  it  comes  to  practical  application, 
unless  there  is  a  very  marked  ov^loading. 

Mr.  Bland.  What  companies  are  you  representing? 

Mr.  Morris.  The  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America  and  the  Alliance 
Insurance  Co.  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Bland.  Those  are  American  companies  ? 

Mr.  MoBKES.  Absolutely. 

Ij^tl^Qp!^  You  mean  they  are  marine  insurance  companies  t 
]#yirolRRis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bland.  I  understand  that  all  the  companies  whose  representa- 
tives appear  here  are  either  marine  insurance  companies  or  handle 
marine  insurance  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Bland.  Either  in  whole  or  in  part? 

Mr.  Morris.  We  are  engaged  in  other  branches  as  well  as  marine 
insurance,  but  I  was  speaking  of  marine  insurance. 

Mr.  Chindblom.  That  is  wliat  I  intended  to  ask,  whether  you  are 
exclusively  a  marine  insurance  company  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  No,  sir;  we  do  probably  twice  as  much  lire  business 
as  we  do  marine  business. 

Mr.  Chindblom.  Is  there  anybody  else  who  desires  to  be  heard  on 
this  bill  at  this  time?  * 

Mr.  FuRUSETH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  Chindblom.  Very  well,  Mr.  Furuseth. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ANDREW  FURUSETH,  REPRESENTING 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  SEAMEN'S  UNION  OF  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  The  International  Seamen^s  Union  of  America  in 
its  conventions  lias  from  time  to  time  passed  resolutions  favoring  a 
load  line — that  is  to  say,  a  proper  load  line. 

The  bill  that  you  have  before  you,  so  far  as  I  have  had  time  to 
read  it — and  I  just  ^oi  hold  of  it — indicates  that  what  we  are  liabk^ 
to  get  under  the  bill  is  the  British  regulations.  The  British  regula- 
tions are  a  very  serious  modification  oi  the  original  load-line  bill  that 
was  passed  in  Great  Britain  at  the  instance  of  Samuel  Plimsoll. 
The  shipowners  and  insurance  compani(\s,  all  of  them,  were  utterly 
against  the  bill  in  England  when  it  was  first  passed.  It  was  one  of 
the  things  that  in  that  period  convulsed  the  whole  English  people, 
the  exposition  that  Mr.  Plimsoll  made  of  what  was  taking  place  on 
account  of  vessels  being  sent  to  sea  as  the  coffins  of  the  seamen.  It 
was  proven  before  Parliament  and  its  committees  that  there  were 
dozens  of  m(^n  sitting  in  prisons  in  the  ports  along  the  English  Chan- 
nel coast  for  having  refused  to  remain  on  board  a  vessel  or  having 
compelled  the  master  to  go  into  port  with  a  vessel  that  was  unsea- 
wortliy.  The  vessel  came  in,  the  men  were  sent  to  jail,  the  vessel 
went  out,  and  was  never  heard  of  a^un. 
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Mr.  Chindblom.  About  what  period  of  time  was  thftti 

Mr.  GiBBS.  Before  1876. 

Mr,  GouLDER.  1873,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  GiBBS.  Yes;  before  that. 

Mr.  FuRusETH.  1873. 

Here  is  a  book  called  Altering;  Plimsoll's  Mark."  It  is  written 
by  Charles  P.  Hopkins.  He  is  prior  of  the  Order  of  St.  Thomas,  I 
think  It  is  called.  This  book  was  published  in  1913,  after  Great  Brit- 
ain had  had  an  international  conference — or  an  inter-European  con- 
ference, rather— for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  Plimsoll  mark.  As 
the  result  of  the  work  of  that  international  conference  the  Plimsoll 
mark  was  put  a  great  deal  higher  on  the  side  of  the  vessel  than  it  had 
been  before.  The  vessel  was  robbed  of  her  buoyancv,  and  the  num-  ^ 
ber  of  wrecks  that  followed  as  the  result  of  it  caused  the  writing  of 
this  book. 

The  load  line,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  is  very  largely  the  shipowner's 
conscience.  He  goes  to  sea  and  is  sunk.  Well,  he  was  not  loaded 
above  the  mark;  or  she  was  operating  under  this,  that,  or  the  other 
regulations  that  the  Governments  have  prescribed. 

Dealing  with  this  question,  one  of  England's  great  men  said: 

Bear  in  mind,  when  a  ship  is  lost,  the  shipowner  may  make  a  profit;  the  owner 
mav  get  more  than  the  valne  of  his  ship;  the  merchant  mav  lose  nothing,  but  may, 
and  very  often  does,  get  more  than  the  value  of  the  cargo  back.  In  the  same  way 
the  underwriter  averagefl  bis  loeaeei  and  on  the  whole  makes  a  profit  on  the  insurance 
of  tine  ddp  out  of  his  i»eniium, 

Mr.  Chindblom.  Who  was  it  that  said  that  ? 

Mr.  FuBUSETH.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  of  Birmingham,  popularly 
knoi^  in  England  as  Birmingham  Joe. 
Here  is  what  he  says  in  another  instance: 

If  Mr.  Plimsoll  should  choose  to  engage  in  another  (Tupade  such  as  that  he  was 
engaged  in  some  years  ago,  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  he  can  find  the  facts  more 
heart-rending,  cases  more  disgraceful  than  any  of  those  which  he  included  in  his 
celebrated  bo«,  which  created  so  great  a  sensation  at  the  time  of  its  publication. 
I  mvself  could  furnish  him  with  facts  which,  if  they  were  tnown  and  appreciated 
by  the  people  of  this  country,  would  rouse  a  cry  of  indignation  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other.    Mr.  J.  Chamberlain,  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  1883. 

Mr.  CmNDBLOM.  Tell  us,  Mr.  Fiinisethi  when  that  change  was 
made. 

Mr.  FuRusETH.  In  1909,  I  think  it  was  made. 
Mr.  Chindblom.  By  act  of  Parliament  ? 

Mr.  FuRusETH-  Bydnter-Euxopean  agreement,  indorsed  afterwards 
by  act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Chindblom.  Did  the  original  act  of  Parliament  place  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  in  a  conunission  or  board,  with  the  power  to 
use  any  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  apportionment  ?  ^ 
^  Mr.  FuRUSETH.  The  original  law,  I  think,  gave  somebody  a  discre- 
tion, with  the  result  that  it  was  the  laughin^tock  of  everybody,  and 
one  man  put  the  Plimsoll  mark  on  his  sail. 
Mr.  Legkih.  On  the  smokestack. 

Mr.  FuRUSETH.  No;  it  was  on  his  sail,  because  it  was  a  sailing 
vessel.  At  least,  that  is  the  way  I  got  it.  And  so  Parliament  passe3 
a  real  bill,  specifying  how  deep  a  vessel  should  be  loaded,  and  saying 
what  would  be  a  safe  buoyancy  for  the  vessel  to  have,  or  a  safe  load- 
ing mark,  and  they  insisted,  under  penalties,  on  the  enioreem^t  of 
that. 
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Now,  then,  the  shipowner,  of  course,  as  usual,  never  quits.  He 
promptly  went  to  worK  and  got  the  law  changed,  with  respect  to  the 
smnmer*^ Atlantic  trade,  and  then  he  got  some  changes  with  respect 
to  some  other  trade,  and  then  he  got  ^ditional  changes  with  respect 
to  sone  other  trade,  until  there  were  nothing  but  changes  all  around. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  coiurs^,  there  are  trades  in  which  there  are  noth- 
ing but  summer  seas.  When  you  speak  of  going  at  certain  times  of 
the  year  from  Singapore  to  Capetown,  you  go  ttoough  sununw  seas 
all  tne  time,  but  at  any  time  of  the  year  that  you  go  through  there 
you  are  liable  to  have  a  hurricane  of  a  typhoon.  A  vessel  that  is  in 
the  generid  freight  traffic  goes  everywhere. 

The  real  substance  of  this  trouble,  gentlemen,  is  this,  and  it  is  the 
same  in  England  as  it  is  here  and  in  every  other  country-  When  the 
legislative  powers  of  the  different  countries .  took  away  from  the 
shipowner  me  liability  under  which  he  was  resting  to  the  traveling 
public  and  to.  the  shipper,  they  took  away  that  sdf-interest  that  is 
necessajy  to  st^d  guard  for  safety,  and  the  less  you  have  of  ship- 
owners' responsibility  the  less  vou  have  of  safety.  The  Govern- 
ments had  to  step  in'aftw  a  whiier  This  thing  b^an  about  1876  in 
England,  and  in  1851  in  the  United  States.  &  it  went  on  and  grew 
more  and  more  complete,  and  the  shipowners  were  relieved  from  more 
and  more  responsibility,  from  more  and  more  risk,  his  only  interest 
in  the  vessel  was  to  get  the  cheapest  kind  of  men,  but  lose  nothing. 

Tbrough  the  insurance  companies  it  was  all  distributed  to  the 
public.  The  ^ipowner  counted  it  all  in  his  actual  expense  of  oper- 
ating the  vessel,  and  the  operating  expense  of  the  vessel,  of  course, 
comes  directly  out  of  the  consume  uitimatelv.  So  that  no  matter 
what  he  does,  he  loses  nothing.    It  is  the  puolic  that  pays  and  the 

fmblic  lo»es.   It  is  only  when  ne  wants  to  get  some  particular  privi- 
^es  that  he  comes  talking  about  his  responsibiUty  and  about  his 
losses. 

Now,  we  are  in  favor,  gentlemen,  as  seamen,  of  a  proper  load  line. 
Senator  Perkins,  some  years  ago,  staited  with  it.  After  he  had 
gathered  a  lai^e  amount  of  facts,  and  I  knew  about  it,  I  went  to  him 
one  day  and  I  said,  "  Senator,  are  you  seriously  considering  the  struc- 
ture of  American  ships!"  The  majority  of  American  ships,  as  we 
had  them  then,  were  sin^e-deek  vessels,  sail  or  steam,  calculated  to 
carry  a  big  deck  load.  They  were  built  in  such  a  way  that  if  they 
had  a  bulk  cargo  on  their  meter  center  got  so  low  that  they  tore 
themselves  to  pieces  in  the  sea.  They  would  go  like  that  [indicating]. 
It  is  like  taking  the  strong^t  kind  of  a  stick  that  has  some  litUe 
elasticity  to  it,  and  by  sheer  force  bendii^  it  over.  You  let  go  and 
she  swings  back  like  a  whip. 

Mr.  Bi.AND.  You  mean  that  is  how  the  ship  rode? 

Mr.  FuRUSETH.  That  is  how  the  ship  rides  if  the  meter  center  is 
very  low  down.  All  those  single-deck  ships  are  built  so  they  roll  that 
way  with  the  underdeck  bulk  cargo,  and  they  are  not  really  fit  to 
carry  an  underdeck  bulk  cai^o.  When  we  carry  coal  from  Australia 
to  San  Francisco  or  the  Pacific  coast  ports,  or  in  any  other  direction, 
we  sometimes  have  to  put  boxes  of  coal  on  deck  in  order  to  balance 
the  ship.  When  they  have  a  proper  deck  load  on  they  roll  as  easy  as 
a  cradle.  They  take  care  of  themselves,  and  they  are  absolutely 
alive  in  the  sea.  They  come  and  meet  the  sea  like,  a  living  thing. 
Then  they  have  buoyancy  and  a  proper  balance. 
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rhat  kind  of  a  vessel  necessarily  will  have  to  have  an  entirely 
dilferent  loading  mark  from  a  double-deck  or  triple-deck  vessel  that 
IS  not  designed  to  cany  a  deck  at  all,  and  where  a  deck  cargo  would 
be  unsafe.    A  smgle-deck  vessel  is  really  a  vessel  in  which  all  the 

botween-deck  cargo  is  on  deck.  A  steam  freighter,  such  as  we  have 
here  in  the  United  States  to-day— and  we  have  some  hundreds  of  them 
calling  about  two  million  feet  of  lumber— will  have  900,000  feet  of 
tftat  lumber  on  the  deck.  It  is  properly  stowed,  carefully  stowed, 
men  It  is  buckled  down  with  tumbuckles,  and  tied  down  to  the 
vessel,  and  then  when  it  gets  above  the  rail  it  gets  another  turnhuckle 
tliat  holds  It,  and  unless  the  vessel  is  overloaded— that  is  to  say 
unless  the  deck  cargo  is  too  great,  or  too  high,  or  the  lumber  that 
she  has  on  deck  too  wet— she  manages  fine  in  that  way,  and  can  go 
through  any  kmd  of  weather  or  sea  that  an  ordinary  vessel  can  go 
through  If  you  take  the  same  kmd  of  a  vessel  built  in  that  way 
and  without  a  deck  cargo,  she  will  in  all  probability  founder. 

bo  that  m  dealing  with  this  question  of  a  load  line,  it  is  a  thin<^  we 
ought  to  have,  because  the  shipowner— and  I  am  not  talkincr  now  of 
the  good  shipowner  (and,  thank  God,  there  are  a  few  of  them)  who 
does  not  need  any  law,  because  his  law  is  his  conscience  and  his 
numamty;  it  is  the  bad  man  that  you  need  the  law  for,  but  a  bad 
man  knows  how  to  approach  a  governmental  official  in  one  way  or 
another,  he  knows  how  to  influence  commissions  in  one  way  or  another 
he  knows  how  to  get  their  rules  made  so  that  they  constitute  his  con- 
^ence  and  allow  him  to  do  what  he  wants  to  do  in  one  way  or  another, 
bo  when  you  make  a  law  in  which  you  confer  upon  somebody  the  rio-ht 
to  issue  regulations  under  which  the  depth  of  the  loading  is  to  be  de- 
termined, you  are  simply,  in  other  words,  giA  ing  it  to  the  shipowmer 
nimself,  and  you  are  takmg  away  from  the  seaman  the  right  to  come 
P^orea  court  of  inquu-y  and  claim  that  the  vessel  is  overloaded 

Mr.  CmNDBLOM.  I  am  interested  in  the  subject  of  that  smgle-deck 
type  ofsmp.    Where  are  they  operating  principally  ? 

Mr.  FuEUSETH.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  on  th('  Atlantic  coast,  and  al- 
most exclusively  on  the  Lakes.  The  Lakes  ha  ve  hardly  any thmg  else, 
l^actically  all  the  vessels  on  the  Lakes,  outsichi  of  the  package  freights 
ers  and  the  passenger  ships,  are  single-deck  vessels. 

Afr.  CmNDBLOM.  On  the  Great  Lakes  ? 

Mr.  FuKUSETH.  Yes;  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr  Ghindblom.  What  proportion  of  the  ships  on  the  Pacific  coast 
are  of  that  type,  just  approximately  ? 

Mr.  FuBusETH.  In  the  coastwise  trade  I  should  say  three-fourths 
of  them. 

Mr.  Chixublom.  And  on  the  Atlantic  coast  ? 

Mr.  FuRUSETH.  Mr.  Pendleton  would  be  better  able  to  answer  that 
cmestion;  I  do  not  know  how  many.  Thev  have  built  some  big  steel 
ships,  so-called,  steel  barges,  I  call  them,  kt  Hog  Island,  single-deck 
ships.  J  hey  were  supposed  to  have  some  advantage,  and  to  have 
been  good  ships,  when  designed  and  built  in  that  way,  and  strong 
enough  for  the  sea,  but  they  open  out,  throw  their  hatches  down  on 
their  cargo  and  sink.  All  those  vessels  that  have  gone  on  the  Lakes 
have  hail  to  have  their  construction  changed.  They  have  strength- 
ened the  decks,  strengthened  the  hatches,  and  all  kinds  of  thin<^s  of 
that  tiescription,  m  order  to  prevent  them  from  going  down  after  they 
had  gone  through  several  gales  up  there  that  tlioy  say  only  come 
once  m  an  eternity.    Unfortunately,  they  come  pretty  often. 
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Mr.  Chindblom.  When  did  that  change  of  construction  begin  ? 

Mr.  FuRUSETH.  That  kind  of  construction  has  been  on  the  Pacific 
coastwise  trade  since  the  year  I  came  there,  and  that  was  in  1880.  It 
was  the  kind  of  vessels  we  largely  had  on  the  AtlMitic,  smaller  vessels, 
before  that  time.  On  the  Lakes  I  do  not  know  that  they  ever  had 
anything  else.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  the  ancient  times  on  the 
Lakes  to  teU  you,  but  the  great  bulk  of  American  shipping,  or  coast- 
wise shipping,  of  the  large  schooners  and  the  good-«izea  freighters  are 
single-deck  snips,  and  \\niile  tliey  need  Government  regulation— I  do 
not  mean  regulation  through  the  department,  but  real  laws  to  prevent 
the  gravedi^er  menace,  that  class  of  business  men  who  dig  every- 
body else's  grave  except  their  own — while  that  is  needed,  I  am  not  in 
favor,  as  presenting  the  seamen,  of  a  law  that  will  give  to  any  depart- 
ment or  any  commission  a  final  say  as  to  how  deep  a  vessel  shall  be 
loaded.    They  will  listen  to  the  owner  and  the  mark  will  be  put  thvre. 

The  captain  may  know  better  but  he  can  not  help  himself.  As 
somebody  here  has  said,  he  is  to  the  shipowner  as  the  cabin  boy  is 
to  the  captain.  He  obeys  the  ordei-s  or  quits.  He  goes  to  sea  be- 
cause he  has  to  earn  a  Uving  and  take  his  chances,  and  if  the  law  of 
God  is  not  good  he  never  comes  back.  As  far  as  the  seamen  going 
are  concerned,  all  the}^  have  got  to  do  is  to  quit.  Fortunately,  they 
now  have  that  right.  That  is  one  of  the  things  they  want  to  take 
away  from  us  now.  But  what  happens  thm  ?  Hhen  the  shipowner 
goes  and  gets  somebod}^  else,  and  he  may  find  somebody  else  l^t 
does  not  Imow  anything  about  that  particular  ship  and  perhaps  not 
about  any  ship,  and  he  goes  to  sea  with  the  ves^l  in  that  shap&. 

The  shipowner,  as  a  general  proposition,  is  against  this  bill,  because 
it  will  t&lsB  some  part  of  his  capacity  for  loading  away — that  is,  take 
his  earning  capacity  away — and  if  me  bill  is  going  to  do  any  good  it 
has  got  to  be  better  than  the  Endish  law,  because  the  English  law, 
as  it  stands  now,  is  nothing  more  t£an  a  law  that  gives  you  permissi(m 
to  kiU  people.  It  has  got  to  be  more  strict  than  the  English  law  if 
it  is  gomg  to  do  any  good  at  all,  and  that  means  it  will  tiuke  more  ol 
their  earning  capacity  away  than  even  this  bill  would  contemplate 
doing;  so  they  are  necessarily  opposed  to  it. 

Now,  about  the  Shipping" Board?  Well,  the  Shipping  Board  is  a 
shipowner,  it  deals  with  Congress,  and  it  is  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment when  it  deals  with  the  seamen.  But,  as  a  shipowner,  it  has  got 
all  the  faculties,  all  the  weaknesses,  and  all  the  vices  of  a  shipowner. 
It  learns  to  look  upon  the  ship  and  its  earnings  as  everything  in  thu 
wwld,  and  to  a^,  ^'How  much  will  it  pay  me?  Is  it  red  or  black 
underneath?"  That  is  all.  How  much  it  costs  or  anything  else 
does  not  make  any  (Hffeimce. 

So  far  as  in  relation  to  this  bill  you  have  before  you,  while  we 
want  a  law  that  will  give  better  security  to  property,  and  especially 
to  life,  than  we  have  now,  we  do  not  believe  t^t  this  bill  wiU  do  it. 

Mr.  Qjoaos.  How  about  ihb  Japanese  law  ? 

Mr.  Fdbuseth.  Hie  Japanese  law  has  come  very  lately,  if  it  has 
come  at  all,  but  it  does  not  amount  to  much  yet.  We  do  not  know 
what  it     really;  at  least,  I  do  not  know. 

:Mr.  Chambewaiw.  They  have  not  begun  to  enforce  it  yet. 

Mr.  FuBUSETH.  Well,  I  do  not  know  ^^lat  it  amounts  to. 

The  real  tax>uble  with  this  thing  is  that  the  dtdpowner  himself 
goes  to  sea  withoiit  boats  and  Ine-saving  appliances,  gentlemen, 
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'because  he  is  not  responsible  to  the  traveling  public,  and  he  goes 
to  sea  with  an  imseaworthy  ship  because  he  is  not  responsible  to  the 
shipper  and  he  is  clear  of  ail  responsibility. 

There  is  something  here  stated  by  Sir  Joseph  Chamberlain  that  is 
very  interesting: 

"We  have  established  a  great  and  elaborate  machineri^  we  have  set  up  a  compli- 
cated system  under  which  we  have  pretended  to  supervise  every  shipowner,  good 
and  bad  alike,  and  under  which  we  have  tried  to  make  negligence,  carelessness, 

and  apathy  impossible.  Butweha;veiiev^yBtteiAdtoiiiakei,tunpn^tabIe.  Joseph 
Ghamberlaiu. 

Now,  you  have  got  incapable  officers;  incapable  captains,  inca- 
7>able  men,  and  pilfering  and  stealing.  Why?  Because  the  ship- 
owner himself  is  not  responsible,  and  we  have  got  all  kinds  of  laws 
proposing  to  make  him  responsible  by  some  criminal  statute.  Then, 
as  a  matter  of  cold-blooded  fact,  we  know  that  in  99  cases  out  of 
100  every  disaster  carries  with  it  the  evidence  to  the  bottom  and 
it  is  impossible  to  prove  those  things  against  it.  If  the  captain 
comes  to  shore,  he  does  not  dare  speak,  because  if  he  speaks  he  never 
gets  another  job.  If  the  sailor  speaks,  the  old  principle  that  the 
iuiave  can  not  testify  against  his  master  comes  into  full  application, 
and  the  judge  will  sometimes  gently  but  firmly  admonish  the  jury 
iio  "be  very  careful  of  the  testimony  of  the  seamen  because  they 
are  addicted  to  spinning  yams,"  as  I  have  heard  the  admonition 
given  to  the  jury  many  tunes. 

So  that  while  we  are  for  a  bill  that  will  actually  result  in  Congress 
making  a  law  that  will  be  applicable  to  ships  and  can  be  enforced 
on  the  ships,  on  this  kind  of  a  bill,  unless  it  is  very  much  changed, 
we  will  find  ourselves  in  company  with  Mr.  Pendleton  and  Mr. 
Thifflow  and  out  of  company  with  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  and  the  American  Shipowners'  Association. 

Mr.  Gahk.  How  would  you  change  it,  Mr.  Furuseth? 

Mr.  FuBUSETH.  Well,  !  would  nave  a  commission  of  experts 
determine  what  the  maximum  is  because  the  maximum  is  the  mini- 
mum in  this  case.  The  shipowner  should  be  permitted  to  load  up 
to  a  certain  maximum,  and  that  would  be  his  minimum,  because 
all  his  interest  teaches  him  to  reach  for  that.  So  I  would  appoint 
a  conmiission  or  a  committee  of  absolute'  experts  and  as  nearly  like 
the  people  who  elect  the  Pope  as  possible,  and  I  would  let  them 
draw  a  bill,  and  then  I  would  pass  that  bill  and  enforce  it,  and  I 
would  give  the  department  no  authority  except  to  enforce  the  bill, 
and  I  would  let  the  courts  supervise  the  department  and  see  that 
the  department  did  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  agree  that  this  bill  is  better  than  notibing  ? 

Mr.  Furuseth,  It  is  not  now;  no. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  is  worse  than  nothing  ? 

Mr.  FUBUSETH.  It  is  worse  than  nothing,  because  when  you  patch 
an  old  sail  you  simply  tear  it.  It  is  better  to  put  tar  on  it  than 
to  put  a  patch  on  it.    To  do  something  with  a  grievance  and  not 

♦deal  with  it  right  is  to  put  it  to  sleep  for  the  next  25  or  30  years, 
but,  if  you  are  going  to  do  something,  for  h(iaven's  sake  do  some- 
thing worth  while,  or  else  go  on  drowning  people  for  a  little  while 

-longer  until  you  learn  how  to  do  it  right. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  HABVEY  H.  GOULDEE,  CLEVEIAND, 
OHIO,  EEPEESEKTING  THE  LAKE  CAEEIEE'S  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Mr.  GouLDER.  I  am  not  an  advocate  or  an  opponent  of  this  bill. 
I  am  more  interested  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  I  am  la 
favor  of  the  principle  of  the  bill,  but  the  question  is  how  are  you 
goint^  to  work  this  thing  out  ^    That  is  the  thing  that  concerns  me. 

I  shall  speak,  when  'it  is  necessary  for  me  to  sa^  anything,  more 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  large  ships  on  the  Great  Lakes,  mose 
which  are  in  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  although  we  have 
gathered  in  some  other  ideas  from  Mr.  Leckie,  who  mil  speak  in 
reference  to  the  smaller  class  of  boats,  the  sand  boats  and  the  gravel 
boats,  and  perhaps  on  behalf  of  the  lumber  people,  who  are  largely 
inclined  to  oppose  the  bill  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  them. 

Now,  with  respect  to  our  large  ships,  of  course,  there  are 
restrictions  of  draft  and  that  sort  of  thing,  which  are  understood  by 
the  committee,  and  understood  by  everybody,  which  would  make  the 
bill  not  properly  applicable  to  such  ships  that  do  not  load  to  the 
freeboard.  Perhaps  a  freeboard  regulation  would  be  a  good  thmg, 
and  to  that  extent  we  have  no  possible  objection  to  havmg  the  free- 
board, but  our  Lake  ships  have  been  for  nearly  100  years  segregated 
by  reason  of  the  peculiar  conditions,  the  difl'erence  m  their  con- 
struction, and  the  dozen  difierent  elements  wbich  distmguish  them 
from  ocean  ships,  whether  they  are  coasting  ships  or  not.  \^  e  have 
absolutely  got  to  have,  in  all  fairness,  a  special  consideration  given 
to  those  Lake  conditions.  That  applies  not  only  to  our  large  ships, 
but  it  applies  to  those  concerning  which  Mr.  Leckie  will  speak. 

Our  thought  was  whether  we  should  be  here  at  all,  except  m  courtesy 
to  the  committee,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  we  were  m  the  original 
meeting  following  the  international  conference  in  London  and  speak- 
incr  the"re  of  this  segregation  of  the  Lakes,  that  were  segregated  in 
that  committee.  A  committee  that  comes  down  here  to-morrow  and 
will  have  the  special  report,  I  suppose,  of  the  Lake  section  of  their 
committee,  on  which  they  had  Herriman  and  Prof.  Sadler,  but  what 
shape  they  have  got  it  in  or  what  they  will  recommend  I  do  not 

know.  ,  ,    .  ,     1     1  1- 

We  are  not  going  to  be  easily  satished  with  a  load-line  provision. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  satished  with  what  Mi-.  Furuseth  talks 
about,  a  law.  You  can  not  make  a  law  of  this  kind  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  all  the  ships,  and  the  general  standard,  of  course,  is 
inapplicable  practically  in  every  way.  and  we  do  not  want  it  to  be 
taken  away  from  those  men  or  those  experts  who  know  the  special 
conditions  of  the  Lakes,  the  special  construction  of  our  ships,  and 
exactly  what  we  need  in  the  way  of  a  freeboard  bill,  if  it  is  considered 
a  good  thing  to  have  a  freeboard  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  Leckie  says  that  you  have  got  here  a  proposition  that 
does  not  affect  us  at  all;  that  is,  vour  international  interchange  does 
not  affect  us.  We  have  over  across  the  Lakes  Canada,  which  has  not 
any  load-line  bill.  We  have  some  competition  with  them,  and  we 
do  trade  with  Canada  back  and  forth,  and  we  have  quite  a  tonnage 
up  there.  We  have  not  any  fear  in  the  slightest  of  the  disposition 
and  desire  of  this  committee  to  have  this  thing  right,  and  we  are 
eKtecBidy  uudoua  that  anything  that  is  done  shall  be  right,  well  con- 
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ceived,  well  considered,  and  well  worked  out,  and  applicable  to  all  of 
our  ships,  or  any  of  our  ships  up  there  where  it  does  apply  in  perfect 
justice,  and  with  a  thought  to  that  reasonable  amount  of  safety 
wliich  we  must  all  have.  It  is  contrary  to  my  disposition  to  talk  here 
about  opposing  anything  that  makes  for  safety.  Who  would  or  who 
should  i    That  is  not  the  idea  at  all. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  I  want-  to  speak  of  to  the  committee 
while  I  am  on  my  feet.  You  have  heard  the  story;  but  it  does  not 
do  any  harm  to  repeat  it,  if  one  does  not  take  too  long  a  time  to  go 
into  much  detail.  I  refer  to  the  restrictions  on  shipping,  the  reguht- 
tions  with  regard  to  shipping,  the  little  expenditures  here  and  there 
put  upon  shipping,  the  fines  that  are  put  on  officers,  the  opportunity, 
to  somebody  m  some  way,  for  some  reason,  to  stop  one  of  our  ships 
where  the  expenses  are  very  heavy,  perhaps  $500  a  day,  and  at  times 
$1,0U0  a  day.  Our  ships  go  into  port  and  come  out  of  port  on  the 
possibly  between  dark  and  daylight,  sunset  and  sunrise. 
Everything  we  get  on  the  ships  in  the  way  of  encumbrance  is  not  a 
good  thing,  it  is  a  bad  tiling,  and  nothing  of  that  kind  should  be  put  on 
any  ship,  and  we  object  to  it  being  put  on  our  ships  unless  it  answats 
a  real  need  and  a  real  purpose  which  is  well  grounded  in  some  con- 
sideration that  ought  not  to  be  objected  to  by  any  staraightforward, 
well-thinking  and  well-intentioned  man.  Now,  of  course,  to  be  that, 
in  reference  to  the  load  line,  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  here  about 
unscrupulous  owners  and  unscrupulous  insurance  companies  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  can  see  the  advantage  of  a  load  line  to  an 
insurance  company,  because  whenever  it  reduces  the  cost  of  insurance 
it  is  a  good  tmng  for  the  people  who  are  dealmg  in  insurance^  The 
gentleman  says  to  you  he  can  not  afford  to  insure  because  the  under- 
writer has  got  to  pay  losses  out  of  his  premiums,  and  he  has  got  to 
have  enough  premiums  to  cover  the  losses.  That  being  tame,  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  anybody  in  that  business  to  have  thelosses  so  low 
that  people  can  afford  to  purchase  insurance.  And  so  far  as  un- 
scrupulosity  m  the  matter  is  concerned,  from  my  experience  with 
vessel  owners,  not  alone  on  the  Lakes,  but  elsewhere,  I  think  a  great 
deal  more  difRculty  is  rather  with  the  phonal  equation. 

If  you  should  have  men  talk  about  lifeboats  here  tkds  morning, 
one  man  might  think  six  lifeboats  are  enough,  being  of  a  rathw 
enterprising  and  fearless  disposition,  and  some  more  timorous  fellow 
might  think  that  a  dozen  were  required,  and  perhaps  swm  other 
man,  and  a  better  regulated  man  tkm  either,  having  a  broads  view,, 
would  say  that  nine  are  enough.  And  so,  with  regard  to  the  loading 
of  a  ship,  I  do  not  think  it  necessarily  indicates  dishonesty  if  some 
man's  judgment  is  that  such  a  ship  could  load  to  18  feet  and  another 
man  thinks  it  ought  to  be  17  feet  6  inches,  and  another  one  18  feet 
6  inches.  1  do  not  see  why  you  should  say  iob&t  tiie  man  who  talks 
about  18  feet  6  inches  is  aiiy  more  dishonest  than  the  man  who  says 
17  feet  6  inches,  because  ms  judgment  is  very  apt  to  be,  from  my 
experieni^  and  observation  of  a  ^eat  many  years,  a  very  honest 
judgment.   And  the  same  is  true  with  any  or  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Furuseth  speaks  for  the  seamen,  and  he  gets  all  out  of  propor- 
tion, because  he  does  not  see  in  due  proportion  to  the  other  things. 
Some  naen  see  the  thing  from  tiie  vessel  owner's  viewpoint  in  that 
way.  People  do  get  thmgs  out  of  proportion,  and  there  are  mip:hty 
few  men  t^t  do  not.   But  what  we  are  anxious  about  is  not  so  much 
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the  question  wh*  tlu  r  or  not  you  have  a  load  Ime,  or  do  not  have  a 
load  line,  because^  1  do  not  think  we  endeavor  to  ovwload  our  ships, 
and  I  think  we  $ret  along  very  well  and  very  safely  without  any  load 
line  on  the  Lakes  at  all.  I  do  not  see  why  we  ehoald  obiect  to  a  load 
line  if  that  load  line  is  a  fair  load  Ime  m  the  mdmdual  ship,  but  i  do 
not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  get  that  by  a  general  rale.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  that  left  to  an  official  of  the  Government  here  m  Washmg- 
ton.  I  do  not  want  to  see  it  left  to  the  mspection  department, 
because  thev  are  not  skilled  in  those  things. 

There  is  the  question  of  the  stresses  of  the  ships,  the  bmld  ot  tiie 
ships  the  chararter  of  the  ships,  and  the  character  of  the  busmess, 
and  when  talking  about  safety  of  property  and  safety  of  hres  you 
have  got  to  consider  the  safety  of  business,  the  safety  of  our  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine,  and  safety  all  along  the  line,  and  whether  or 
not  we  can  establish  a  load  line  with  any  safety  to  the  people  who 
are  investing  their  money  in  the  ships,  which  are  fumishmg^  the 
cheapest  transportation  in  the  world,  on  which  this  country  is  so 
dependent.    Every  year  we  bring  down  85  per  cent  of  the  ir^  tha* 
<roes  into  the  manufacture  of  steel  in  the  United  States.   We  are 
pretty  important  in  that  industry.    We  carry  all  the  coal  up  to  the 
Northwest,  and  we  do  it  so  cheaply  that  you  would  not  have  that 
steel  industry  and  that  development  m  this  country  if  you  had  not 
had  our  T.ake  transportation,  or  the  equivalent  m  some  way  of  those 
cheap  rates.    It  was  only  in  the  seventies  that  an  En^i^  committee 
came  to  Lake  Superior."  They  were  considering  the  competition  of 
our  Lake  Superior  ores  in  the  steel  busmess,  which  depoided  on 
them,  and  actually  reported  back  that  our  iron  ore  depomts  Mid 
their  counterparts  were  separated  by  such  wide  distances  that  the 
cost  of  assembling  them  would  be  prohibitive,^  and  they  h^  not 
anythintT  to  fear  in  respect  'to  the  steel  mdustry  m  the  Umted  btotcs 
by  way  of  competition  with  England.    They  were  very  happy  about 
it    You  see  what  has  happened,  because  nature  has  givrai  US  that 
waterway  and  the  Government  has  wisely  improved  it,  and  ti^ere 
have  been  inen  of  enterprise  who  have  built. the  ships,  and  we  have 
had  them  operatinc;  up  there  and  have  one  of  the  most  h^l^ly  spe- 
cialized transportation  businesses  in  this  world.    We  have  done  that, 
and  we  have  been  honest  enough  with  ourselves,  with  the  public, 
and  with  our  sailors,  and  with  everybody  we  have  come  in  contact 
with— we  have  been  honest  enough  about  it,  fair  and  open  enough 
about  it,  to  accomplish  the  wonderful  development.    And  I  think 
we  could  be  trusted,  as  far  as  the  moral  hazard  goes,  without  a  load 
line,  but  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  object. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  less  ships  founder 
we  made  an  arrangement  by  which  an  insurance  company  would 
only  pay  50  per  cent  of  the  loss  on  a  ship  ?  ,  ,  .-i 

Mr:  GouLDER.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  Ureat 
Lake  business,  where  I  think  I  know  every  man  who  has  been  for 
25  years  at  all  prominent  in  that  business  in  any  leading,  otticial 
capacity,  and  I  know  perhaps  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  masters; 
and  I  do  not  think  the  moral  hazard  up  there  is  worth  troublmg 

about.  ,  ,  . 

You  understand  that  on  the  ocean  the  system  of  insurance  is  very 
different.  The  valuation  of  our  ships  is  not  fixed  by  agreement  over 
the  counter  with  the  underwriter;  the  valuation  of  our  ships  is  hxed 
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CTery  yeav.  Our  steamships,  and  we  are  practically  all  steam  now 
and  no  sail,  are  getting  to  be  large  ships.  The  dominating  type  now 
is  10,000  tons  or  more,  and  we  will  have,  in  two  or  tliree  years,  50  of 
these  over  15,000  tons  and  about  600  do  tlie  whole  work^  But,  not 
to  digress,  I  do  not  think  those  men  ever  overload  their  ships  with 
any  prospect  of  gain.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  idea.  I  thmk  if  a 
ship  should  be  overloaded  it  is  a  matter  of  bad  judgment  rather 
than  something  else.  I  know  of  a  number  of  fleets  where  the  owner 
has  told  the  master  ''  You  must  never  load  under  any  circumstances 
deeper  tluni  so  much,  and  in  all  cases  use  your  own  ju(^iaent  and 
load  lighter  if  you  see  fit." 

Mr.  Gahx.  On  the  Lakes,  where  one  shipowner  has  several  vessels, 
is  It  not  true  that  some  of  those  vessels  carrying  the  same  class  of 
cargo  are  diHerently  loaded  because  the  master  in  each  boat  uses  his 
own  judgment  ( 

Mr.  GouLDER.  Yes;  there  is  variation  about  that,  and  diflerent 
conchtions  of  weather  cause  a  variation  in  the  same  and  ia  differ^ 
ent  ships  in  the  lleet  at  different  times. 

Mr.  Gahx.  So  that  it  can  not  be  said  that  on  the  Great  Lakes  the 
owners  direct  their  masters  to  overload  ? 

Mr.  GouLDER.  I  think  that  is  entirely  wrong.    I  never  knew  of  a 
case,  never  heard  of  a  case,  and  never  suspected  a  case  of  that  kind, 
where  an  owner  deliberately,  for  the  purpose  of  greater  risk  to  the 
ship  had  tlie  siiip  overloaded,  or  for  the  purpose  of  gain  had  his  ship 
overloaded  to  a  dangerous  extent,  but  they  may  have  used  bad  judg- 
ment.   Anybody  niiiy  use  bad  judgment.    Now,  it  is  because  that 
bad  judgment  might  be  used,  it  is  because  a  load  line  would  be  as 
near  as  possible  a  substitute  for  the  judgment  of  a  very  expert  and 
experienced  ship  master  who  knew  ail  about  construction  and 
stresses,  that  such  a  law,  when  applied  tf)  everybody  dike,  might  be 
a  very  good  thing.    If  this  committee  thinks  they  can  come  to  some- 
thing like  that,  we  have  no  disposition  to  oppose  such  a  law,  I  am 
willing  to  say,  and  I  think  our  vessel  men  uj)  there  in  the  large  ta«4e 
of  which  1  am  speaking  also  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing,  and 
the  only  question  is  how  are  we  going  to  get  at  it.    We  showed  our 
good  faith  m  working  out  this  thmg.    It  cost  the  British  or  somebody 
$150,000  or  $250,000  to  gather  the  data  for  this  thmg.    It  was  an 
awfully  hard  thing  to  work  out  some  rules  over  there,  so  that  at  a 
ineeting  a  committee  was  appointed  that  I  suppose  is  the  atme  one 
that  IS  coming  here  to-morrow.    They  appointed  on  that  committee 
some  people  who  knew  about  Lake  conditions,  Herriman  and  Sadler. 
They  said,  "  We  can  not  get  an  appropriation  from  the  Government 
just  now.   We  do  not  want  to  ask  if  just  now.   This  will  have  to 
be  done  at  the  private  expense  of  the  shipowners  up  there,"  so 
$10,000,  or  whatever  the  expense  of  that  committee  was,  was  volun- 
tarily contributed,  so  much  per  boat,  or  in  some  way  of  that  kind, 
by  whosoever  was  willing  to  do  it,  to  raise  enough  money,  and  we  have 
gme  along  with  the  thing.    We  are  quite  wilDng,  we  are  more  than 
wilhng,  to  go  on  with  the  committee,  to  go  on  with  the  Government, 
always  with  the  idea  that  there  can  be  no  justice  in  a  load  line  by  an 
absolutely  arbitrary  rule.   It  is  impossible  to  get  any  man  who  is  an 
expert  in  the  teehmque  of  the  thing,  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  man  who 
will  aay  that  you  can  do  anythii^  of  that  kmd. 
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Over  on  the  other  side  is  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  treating  each  ship 
as  an  entitv,  and  going  through  all  this  for  a  particular  ship.  ^  oJ>ody 
can  stand  "the  expense  of  that.  How  near  can  we  come  ?  What  can 
we  fashion  ^  Mr.  Cluimberlain  has  just  shown  me  a  little  amendment 
that  he  has,  about  having  experts  m  different  localities.   How  near 

can  we  come  in  tloing  that  ^    .  „  ,    ,     .        .    ,        .     ,  <> 
On  the  Lakes  90  per  cent  of  all  the  business  is  down  in  ships  ol  a 
common  tvpe,  whicb  was  designed  by  R.  J.  Hackett  m  1869,  and  wfr 
have  applied  the  best  principles  that  anybody  coiUd  find  anywhere 
and  used  t  he  best  materials  to  get  the  best  ships,  and  we  have  reduced 
the  freights  verv  much  bv  having  large  ships  and  havuag  docks,  and 
all  that  sort  of  "thing  up  there.    At  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  RivOT- 
we  are  restricted  in  draft,  and  we  have  to  pubhsh  up  there  tne  draft 
of  all  the  harbors.    For  instance,  Buffalo  be  at  one  tune  20  feet 
6  inches  and  another  time  20  feet— perhaps  withm  a  month.  Ihose 
are  posted  dailv,  or  at  least  put  up  until  there  is  some  change.  And 
the  ship  that  was  capable  of  going  in  the  25  feet  has  got  to  go  to  har- 
bors where  she  can  not  get  in,  can  not  do  her  business,  drawmg  more- 
than  20  feet  at  times,  or  19*.  or  20A.    Those  ships  do  not  need  Miy 
load  line,  and  1  do  not  suppose  tlie  Government  or  anybody  else 
would  think  of  putting  a  load  line  on  their  smoke  stack  or  away  up- 
on their  guy.    All  those  things  can  be  cared  for.  . 

So  also  'when  it  comes  to  the  craft  here  for  which  Mr.  Lackie  i» 
coiner  to  speak,  tlie  craft  tliat  are  working  in  the  harbors,  it  is  very 
dilflAilt  to  see  why  thev  should  need  any  load  line  Some  ships, 
operate  in  a  special  trade  on  very  short  routes.  There  are  ships 
operating  in  special  trades  that  have  high  hatch  combings.  AU 
those  things  ought  to  enter  into  it.  •  ,  -l  xu^ 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Would  they  not  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 

"^Mr^GouLDER.  That  is  a  thing  we  have  got  to  look  out  for,  and  I 
am  going  to  say  very  franklv  that  we  are  afraitl,  from  experience,  of 
doing  that  in  some  very  broad,  general  way,  and  saying,  lou  caiv 
appomt  some  oflieial  of  the  Government  to  do  this,  that,  or  the  other. 
We  would  be  satisfied  with  the  American  Bureau  of  Shippnig,  or  any 
equally  good  institution,  if  tliere  were  a  committee  of  experts  ^^'ha 
were  real  experts,  not  only  experts  in  designing  a  ship,  naval  archi- 
tects, but  experts  in  regard  to  a  familiarity  with  the  companies  and 
how  they  built  their  ships  and  why  they  built  the  slups. 

Let  me  tell  you  this,  and  then  I  will  close.    The  American  Ship- 
buildmg  Co.  biiilt  last  year  on  their  own  account  lour  ships,  1  think 
the  largest  on  the  Lakes.    We  had  the  old  transverse  system,  and 
then  they  had  the  longitudinal  system,  which  was  brought  m,  whose 
construction  involves  the  dead-weight  capacity  of  certain  dimensions, 
and  we  combined  the  two.    Before  those  four  ships  were  laid  down 
in  any  position,  not  only  the  naval  architects  of  that  slupl)uilding 
company,  but  other  naval  architects  and  representatives  ot  classiti- 
cation  societies,  fleet  engineers,  fleet  captains,  and  managers  to  a  very 
considerable  number  got  together,  and  the  history  ot  ships  was 
looked  up,  as  to  where  a  weakness  had  1)een  developed,  where  they 
had  had  to  reinforce  or  strengthen,  where  repairs  had  come  m  the 
operation  of  ships,  with  a  view  of  getting  the  most  perfe<-t  type  of 
sMd  for  the  Great  Lakes  service  that  couhi  be  designed  by  the  brain 
«Kf  men  mA  out  of  tb€ar  m^vimm. 
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That  is  what  we  do  on  the  Lakes,  and  that  is  what  we  have  to  do. 
We  have  to  have  a  special  type  of  ship.  That  is  what  we  want,  to  get 
in  the  expert  and  the  man  who  knows,  the  man  who  knows  the  tech- 
nical details,  the  man  who  can  figure  stresses,  figure  cross  sections, 
figure  the  parts,  where  the  parts  should  go,  and  everything  of  that 
description.  Now,  if  we  can  come  pretty  near,  if  we  can  approximate 
that,  and  I  think  we  can  approximate  it,  we  might  have  a  load  line, 
and  would  have  a  load  line  there  that  is  good. 

We  do  not  have  to  bother  about  England,  and  what  they  are  doing, 
up  there.  It  might  be  a  good  thing  if  we  could  have  a  law  for  the 
ocean,  and  have  a  separate  law  for  the  Lakes.  I  do  not  know  but 
what  you  can  have  a  general  law,  and  by  some  such  method  as  sec^ 
tion  C  here  take  care  of  the  Lakes  and  sufficiently  segregate  them. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  I  think  must  be  done,  and  I  give  you 
the  result  of  my  experience  of  manj  years  with  the  handling  of  such 
matters  up  there,  where  I  am  familiar  with  the  conditions,  and  where 
I  know^— one  thing  that  is  essential,  in  order  to  do  that  even-handed 
justice  in  the  matter  which,  of  course,  will  be  the  object  of  this  com- 
mittee; and  you  have  not  any  easy  job  in  doing  it,  on  this  sort  of  a 
subject — the  only  way  that  can  be  done  is  to  get  such  a  complete, 
s^regated  treatment  of  that  Lake  situation  as  will  not  have  it 
involved  in  any  commercial,  ph3^ical,  or  other  considerations  of  some 
other  locality,  no  matter  how  good  they  may  be,  or  how  neceseaiy 
and  how  essential  they  may  be  to  some  other  locahty. 

For  years  and  years,  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  state,  and  even  during 
this  war  period  we  had,  I  think,  in  1914  more  than  a  third  of  the 
active  tonnage  under  the  American  flag.  We  had  more  than  one-half 
of  the  metal  ships  in  the  active  carrying  trade  on  tixe  lakes,  more  than 
half  of  all  under  the  American  flag.  It  has  grown  up  and  grown  to 
those  proportions,  and  I  assure  you  it  has  grown  up  most  intelli- 
gently, and  you  know  it  speaks  for  itself.  It  could  not  grow,  it  could 
not  accomplish  what  it  has  unless  it  was  done  intell^^tly,  and  the 
daj  has  gone  by,  if  there  ever  was  a  time,  when  people  would  send 
ships  to  sea  to  get  the  insurance,  or  when  they  would  speculate  on  the 
dangers  of  the  sea.  The  day  has  gone  by  for  anybody  to  do  that, 
certainly  in  the  circumscribed  aroa  such  as  the  Great  Lakes,  whore 
everybody  in  the  business  or  connected  with  the  business,  as  owner, 
as  shipper,  as  master,  as  sailor,  or  anything  else,  knows  personally  or 
knows  about  everybody  dse  who  is  in  that  business  in  any  capacity, 
and  with  our  furnace  men  owning  in  ships,  our  mining  men  ownii^  m. 
ships,  and  the  whole  interlaced  business  that  there  is  there.  That  is 
the  kind  of  people  who  come  there.  They  are  honest,  s<ara%htfoi^ 
wardy  open-minded,  h<moiFable,  intel%ent,  and  competent  bofiiness 
men,  and  just  as  lumest  as  any  other  shnilar  niunber  of  men  you 
would  find  here. 

Afr.  Edmonds.  Can  you  not  send  some  of  them  down  along  the 
coast  to  help  us  out? 

Mr.  GouiJ>SB.  Of  course,  a  person  is  likely  oftentimes  to  think  that 
he  and  his  people  can  do  a  whole  lot,  but  I  do  not  tiiink  you  will  find 
many  people  up  there,  Mr.  Edmonds,  who  would  care  to  tacUe  tibe 
job,^  because,  as  I  have  already  said,  ours  is  a  very  highly  spedalised 
niBiness.  We  got  into  that  ore  trade,  and  we  go  to  doc^,  jmd  the 
docks  and  the  ships  fit  each  other.  The  dbips  have  tiheir  l^|oot 
center  hatches,  and  the  high  docks  have  their  plows  for  plowing  the 
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ore  from  the  cars  or  pockets  so  regulated  tihat  we  hare  loaded  from 
12,600  to  13,000  tons  of  orie  in  less  than  &n  hour.  We  go  down  to 
the  other  end,  and  we  fiiad  a  CrOwley  machine  that  will  grab  up  17 
tons,  and  the  Brown  electric  machine  that  will  ^ab  up  17  tons,  and 
they'  are  making  dome  now  that  Hidll  take  up  20  tons,  and  ihej  have 
taken  out  20,000  tons  of  that  ore  from  the  ship  in  less  than  four 
hours — ^m  three  hours  and  some  minutes.  Of  course,  that  is  just  a 
case  of  what  6an  be  dotie  with  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  we  do  tibiat 
right  along*  but  frequently  it  is  only  four  or  five  hours  from  the  time 
a  ship  passes  the  breakwater,  going  in,  until  she  c<Hnes  out  loaded 
with  10,000  or  12,000  tons  of  ore. 

'Mr^  Edmonds.  You  do  not  eren  give  the  poor  sailors  a  chance  to 
spend  half  their  pay  ? 

Mr.  OotFLDER.  We  do  a  great  d^  bett^  for  our  sailors  than  that. 
We  have  a  savings-bank  arrang^ent  by  wMch,  if  a  man  wants  to  go 
ashore  and  desires  also  to  avoid  th^  t^ptation  of  squandering  his 
money,  he  does  not  have  to  draw  all  of  his  money;  he  can  draw  any 
part  of  it  he  wants,  and  he  can  have  a  draft  for  the  rest  of  it  and  have 
it  sent  to  a  savii^  bank  and  deposited  in  a  savings-bank  account 
opened  for  him  there,  if  he  has  not  one,  or  applied  to  one  if  he  has 
already  had  one  opmed  th^;  or  if  he  leaves  rae  country  and  has  a 
savings-bank  account  at  home  it  can  be  sent  fiiere  to  him;  or  if  he  has 
any  relatives  or  anybody  any  place  that  he  wants  to  emd  it  to,  it  can 
be  sent  there — all  of  his  wages  or  any  part  of  his  wages.  And  I  am 
very  thankful  to  be  able  to  say  that  a  great  many  muUons  of  dollars 
have  beeii  thus  deposited,  and  that  we  do  not  have  our  men — 4ind  this 
is  a  very  fine  thing  to  siay — we  do  not  have  our  men  according  to  the 
traditional  drunken  sailor  frittering  away  his  monev  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing;  that  was  alw^s  highly  libelous,  but  had  some  truth  in  it. 
Sttch  a  tradition  or  such  a  libel  would  never  originate,  as  we  think, 
with  us  up  th^  now  in  that  respect. 

Now,  I  am  h«e  to  say  that  our  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  for  the 
big  ships,  many  of  which  are  not  in  our  association,  just  as  Mr.  Gibbs, 
I  mought,  very  finely  expressed  it,  is  not  against  the  principle.  We 
have  never  been  against  any  principle  of  what  is  necessary  for  safety. 
We  are  just  as  anxious  for  the  safety  of  every  crew  as  the  committee 
can  be,  and  we  are  anxious  for  the  safety  of  our  ships.  The  insurance 
companies  fix  the  valuation  on  the  ships,  and  the  insurance  companies 
fix  tine  rates.  If  we  want  to  insure,  our  valuation  in  the  policy  is  so 
much  per  ton,  and  we  can  pay  on  that  a  certain  rate.  Further  than 
that,  we  have  a  self-insuring  institution  that  carries  25  per  cent  of  the 
loss  at  cost,  through  the  owners  who  pay  in  the  regular  season's  rate  of 
premium  as  an  original  subscription,  and  we  get  a  part  of  it  back  if 
there  is  a  surplus  when  the  losses  are  settled ;  or  if  there  is  a  deficiency 
Wte  are  assessed  for  it.  So  they  carry  a  lot  of  their  own  insurance. 
There  are  in  our  Lake  Carriers^  Association  a  third,  or  nearer  a  half, 
possibly,  of  our  ships  that  do  not  carry  a  dollar's  worth  of  insurance. 

So  I  beg  this  committee  now,  when  you  are  listening  to  talk  about 
such  business  men,  such  institutions  as  that  great  big  institution 
which  consists  of  iron  men,  grain  fields,  and  docks,  and  railroads  feed- 
ing the  docks,  and  the  ships  carrying  to  the  docks,  and  taking  it  out, 
and  the  elevators  and  the  railroads  going  away  and  doing  very  little 
other  business,  some  of  them,  at  least — ^when  you  are  talkho^  about 
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that  I  beg  you  not  to  listen  to  those  thin^  which  may  have  once  had 
some  foundation  (about  which  any  man  with  imagination  could  write 
a  book,  getting  his  material  from  a  period  2Q,  30, 50,  or  100  years  ago), 
because  it  is  not  applicable. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  build  up  samethiog 
for  20  years  ahead* 

Mr.  GouLDiffi.  CSoming  to  you  and  speaking  frankly,  as  I  do,  there 
are  less  than  half  of  our  ships  in  operation  on  the  Jjakes.  The  war 
business  has  gone  down  very  much.  We  passed  a  blast  furnace  at 
Youngstown  last  evening.  Tn  May  they  had  at  least  five  furnaces 
out  of  I  do  not  know  how  niimy;  eight  I  think,  thev  own  altogether — 
they  had  five  in  blast.  They  reduced  that  number  to  two.  They 
expected  to  have  eight  in  blast,  but  on  the  1st  of  August  they  ^e 
going  to  discontinue  one  of  them^  and  they  will  only  have  one  in  blast 
m  a  week  or  so  until  further  notice. 

So  perhaps  60  per  cent  of  our  ships  are  not  running,  and  I  do  not 
find  in  nnr  daily  contact  with  shipping  men,  iron  ore  men  and  those 
people — ^1  do  not  find  people  there  who  are  discouraged^  and  we  are 
not  all  at  sea  and  befogged^  we  are  not  utterly  disconsolate;  we  are 

Elanning  on  going  on  and  doing  busing  and  making  some  money; 
ut,  as  you  say,  we  are  looking  to  the  future,  and  they  are  laying 
their  plans  for  the  futiure,  and  somebody  is  now  engi^ed  on  a  plan  for 
a  somewhat  larger  lake  stdp  than  any  we  now  have  on  the  Lakes*  We 
are  going  to  do  business;  we  expect  to  do  business;  we  have  done  it 
right  and  we  want  to  do  it  right,  but  just  as  we  objected  very  recently 
to  putting  the  fees  and  the  expenses  of  two  of  the  departments  on  the 
inmviduid  ships,  we  can  not  stand  the  burden.  We  can  not  make 
any  money  now;  we  are  not  making  any  money;  none  of  the  ships  are 
making  any  money  that  I  know  of.  We  have  gotten  things  down 
to  a  close  margin,  and  we  have  got  very  low  freights;  we  have  got  a 
trade  that  everybody  depends  upon  and  that  is  doing  an  immense 
amount  of  good,  and  we  are  all  the  time  running  against  this,  Mr. 

Edmonds,  in  our  business   ^ 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  not  forget  that  this  committee  .saved  you  from 
being  put  under  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  this  vear. 

Mr.  GouLDER.  Yes;  and  we  are  extremely  grateful.  Mr.  Gahn 
knows  how  grateful  we  are  for  that.  We  are  not,  Mr.  Edmonds,  in 
any  sense  in  fear  or  in  dread  of  this  committee.  We  do  not  like  to 
bother  you  any  more  than  necessary;  but  we  are  not  in  any  fear  or 
any  dread  of  coming  here,  because  I  assure  you  that  we  have  come 
here  with  the  feeling  that  you  can  not  have  any  other  purpose  than 
the  best  purpose,  and  our  people  feel  that  we  have  that  purpose,  and 
we  want  to  work  it  up. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  is  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  in  my 
eight  years  on  this  committee  I  think  we  have  always  tried  to  be 
reasonable. 

Mr.  GouLDER.  We  have  always  felt  that  we  had  that  treatment. 
As  I  say,  we  come  here  without  any  dread,  without  any  fear,  and  if 
we  do  not  get  what  we  want  we  will  not  go  away  and  swear  at  the 
committee  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  We  will  think  that  this  is  one 
time  when  the  committee  did  not  exercise  the  most  expert  judgment. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Will  you  go  away  and  say  that  you  did  not  deserve 
it,  so  you  did  not  get  it  ^  . 
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Mr.  GouLDEB.  No:  hardljr  that-  We  are  apt  to  say  that  ike  eoni- 
mittee  is  a  wonderful  committee^  hut,  of  course,  to  err  is  human  and 
to  forgive  is  divine,  and  the  committee  has  erred,  but  we  are  not 
kicking  about  it,  not  swearing  about  it. 

Mr.  'feDMONDS.  I  thought  you  would  go  away  fOid  say  you  did  not 
deserve  it,  so  you  did  not  get  it. 

Mr.  GouLDER.  I  am  glad  I  did  speak  of  our  view  of  this  thing,  but 
I  want  to  see  what  that  committee  that  is  coming  here  to-morrow 
has  evolved.  I  do  know  something  about  our  Lake  people,  but  I 
know  it  rather  superficially  and  not  thoroughly.  I  understand  the 
committee  is  to  be  here  to-morrow  with  the  mam  committee,  or  their 
representatives,  to  show  what  kind  of  a  policy  they  have  figured  out- 
I  have  seen  Mr.  Chamberlain  this  afternoon  on  that  subject.  That  is 
what  we  want  to  work  out. 

I  am  not  here  to  oppose  this  bill,  nor  am  I  here  to  help  tihrust  it  on 
somebody.  I  say  we  are.  willing  to  accept  the  principle  of  a  load 
line. 

(Whereupon,  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Friday,  July  15,  1921,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


GOMMrrTEE  ON  THE 

.   Mbbcbant  Marine  and  Fishebiss, 

House  of  REPitESENTATivEs, 

Friday,  July  15, 1921. 

The  committee  met  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  George  W.  Edmonds; 
(acting  chairman)  presiding. 

Appearances:  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Gaines,  Legal  Department,  United 
States  Shipping  Board;  Bear  Admiral  David  W.  Taylor,  Chief, 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  United  States  Navy;  Mr.  David 
Arnott,  deputy  chief  surveyor,  American  Bureau  of  Shipping;  Prof.. 
George  R.  MoDermott,  professor  ©f  naval  architecture,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity; Prof.  Herbert  C.  Sadler,  professor  of  marine  architecture  and 
naval  engineering,  University  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Fred  L.  Leckie,. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  representing  the  Great  Lakes  Sand  &  Gravel  Pro- 
ducers' Association;  Capt.  R.  W.  England,  Geveland,  Ohio,  repre- 
senting the  Lake  Carriers'  Association;  Mr.  Harvey  D.  Goulder,. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  representing  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  and- 
Mr.  Fields  S.  Pendleton,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  president  of  the  Atlantic 
Carriers'  Association. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Gentlemen,  pending  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Taylor,. 
Mr.  Gaines,  of  the  Shipping  Board,  is  going  to  give  his  deductions  in 
regard  to  this  load-line  bin.  If  there  is  no  objection,  we  will  have- 
him  proceed  and  then  we  will  follow  with  Admkal  Taylor  and  the. 
committee  from  New  York,  followed  by  Mr.  Leckie  and  Mr.  Pendleton 
and  the  other  gentleman  who  wants  to  speak,  and  then  I  think  we. 
can  wind  up  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Gaines,  we  will  now  hear  you- 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOSEPH  H.  GAINES,  ATTORNEY  FOE 
THE  SHIPPING  BOARD,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

■  *  ■  ■ 

Mr.  Gaines.  Mr.  Cliairman,  the  act  of  Congress,  as  a^ou  know, 
directs  the  Shipping  Board  to  endeavor  to  carry  out  the'^  expressed 
will  of  Congress,  which  is  the  establishment  of  a  privately  owned 
mercantile  marine  sufficient  to  carry  the  bulk  of  American  commerce, 
and  to  be  a  miUtar}'  or  naval  auxiliary  in  time  of  war  and  national 
emergency,  and  the  Shipping  Board  is  directed  in  the  adoption  of 
regulations  and  in  the  administration  of  the  law  to  keep  that  purpose 
in  view  as  a  primary  object. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  They  have  no  idea  of  another  war  at  present,  have 
they? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Personally,  I  am  not  anticipating  one. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  They  are  not  hoping  for  on.e,  aVe  tlicy? 

Mr.  CrAiNES.  Bein^  a  peaceful  man,  1  am  hoping  there  will  not  be 
one  and  am  not  looking  for  one. 

I  am.  however,  looking  to  the  exceedingly  great  difficulty  of  the 
problem  confronting  tlie  Sliipping  Board.  1  know,  as  well  as  othei-s, 
that  prior  to  the  war  there  was  practically  no  American  merchant 
marine.  How  it  can  now  be  established  and  in  the  hands  of  privately 
owned  American  ships  is  tlie  problem  that  seems  to  me  the  great  one, 
and  the  one  that  every  person  conuected  with  the  Shipping  Board 
should  keep  first  in  mind. 

My  position,  therefore,  would  be  leaving  to  the  private  ship- 
owners of  the  country  the  question  of  whether  there  should  be  load- 
line  legislation,  that  there  should,  in  no  event,  be  load-line  legislation 
making  more  drastic  requirements  of  American  shipowners  than  the 
foreign  loadline  legislation  makes  of  foreign  shipowners.  Con- 
trastmg,  therefore,  which  I  wish  to  do,  the  proposed  bill  with  the 
English  act  and  with  the  Japanese  act,  a  copy  of  which  has  just  come 
to  us,  I  wish  to  call  attention  first  to  the  fact  that  tlie  proposed  bill 
applies  to  cargo-carrying  vessels  of  the  United  States  loading  at  any 
port  or  place  within  the  United  States.  TJiat  is  subsection  A  of  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  B  applies  the  law  to  the  cargo-carrying  vessels  of  the 
United  States  described  in  the  act  loading  at  any  foreign  port  or 
place  for  a  voyage  by  sea. 

Now,  the  English  act,  in  section  438  of  that  act,  in  paragraph  1, 
limits  the  act  to  every  British  ship  proceeding  to  sea  in  a  port  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  United  Kmgdom  does  not  apply  to  the  ports 
under  t^nglish  jurisdiction  anywhere  in  the  world  except  in  England 
and  Scotland,  possibly  Ireland;  it  certainly  does  not  apply  to  any 
of  the  British  colonial  depend^cies;  it  doea  not  apply  to  daaada  or 
Australia  or  New  Zealand!. 

Mr,  Edmonds.  The  Governments  of  India,  the  Strait  Settlements, 
Victoria,  and  South  Australia  have  accepted  the  English  load-line  law 
and  requirements.  This  book  is  a  little  old  now  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  South  Africa  and  the  othw  Engliah  colonies  haVe  or  not.  I 
presunoie  not. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Canada  has  not. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  No;  Canada  has  not. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  could  put  in  the  record  the  letter  of  the  proper 
Canadian  authorities  ahowii^  ihsA  f  act^  but  I  take  it  it  will  be  put 
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in  by  others.  Possibly  I  had  better  read  at  this  point  the  Canadian 
statement.  I  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  ihe  minister  of 
marine  for  Canada. 

Mr.  GouLDER.  What  is  the  date  of  that,  please? 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  date  is  January  21,  1921. 

With  resrard  to  the  retaliations  of  Cana<la  respectin^r  the  ]>lafiii<r  of  a  lt>iul  water-  , 
itiark  line  ou  &hips  sailing  under  the  Canadian  Hag,  1  have  to  advise  that  there  is  no 
eiuch  regulation  in  force  here,  and  we  do  not  require  Canadian  efaipB  to  cany  any 
marks  corresponding  to  the  Plimsoll  marks. 

The  British  law,  therefore,  applies  only,  by  its  own  terms,  to  ships 
proceeding  to  sea  from  a  port  in  the  United  Kingdom;  and  while  I 
take  it  that  ships  having  proceeded  to  sea  from  a  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom  would  have  upon  them  the  load  line  required  by  the  Eng- 
lish law,  3^et  I  feel  tjuite  confident  that  it  would  not  be  a  violation  of 
the  English  law  if  such  ships,  having  proceeded  to  sea  from  an 
English  port,  were  thereafter  so  loaded  irom  any  other  port  as  to 
submerge  the  load-line  marks. 

Then,  again,  the  penalties  in  the  proposed  bill,  H,  R.  3708,  are 
much  more  drastic  than  those  contained  m  the  English  law. 

The  English  law  provides  a  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  £100  for  a 
violation  of  several  provisions  of  the  act,  including  the  main  pro- 
vision, that  a  ship  shall  not  proceed  to  sea  from  a  port  in  the  Umted 
Kingdom  loaded  more  deeply  than  the  load  line. 

I  am  not  a  practical  ship  man,  but  I  am  told  that  the  resultant 
freight  from  loading  only  a  few  inches  deeper  than  the  load  line 
would  result  in  a  profit  to  the  owner  of  very  much  more  than  £100, 
which  is  a  little  bit  less,  as  we  all  know,  than  $500. 

The  proposed  act,  for  the  corresponding  violations  reffeired  to  in 
the  English  act,  provides  that  the  punishment  for  permitting  an 
American  ship  to  proceed  from  an  American  port,  or  any  other  port 
anywhere,  with  its  load  line  submerged,  is  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $1,000 
or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both.  Neither  the 
Englisn  nor  the  Japanese  law  is  drastic  enough  to  propose  imprison- 
ment as  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  those  law^s. 

Not  being  a  shipping  man,  and  therefore  looking  at  the  act  exclu- 
sively as  a  lawyer  would  look  at  it,  it  at  once  occurred  to  me  that  so 
mild  a  penalty,  especially  in  view  of  phrases  used  in  connection  with 
those  portions  of  the  English  law  which  fix  the  punishment,  would 
suggest  not  only  a  mild  penalty  but  even  elasticity  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law. 

In  the  proposed  American  law  it  is  a  violation  to  proceed  from  a 
port,  as  I  read  it,  with  the  load  line  submerged.  The  British  law 
says  that  if  any  owner  or  master  of  a  British  ship  fails,  ''without 
reasonable  cause,''  to  cause  his  ship  to  be  marked  or  to  proceed  from 
a  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  etc.,  he  shall  be  guilty  and  fined  not 
to  exceed  £100. 

The  phrase,  without  reasonable  cause "  would  challenge  the 
attention  of  a  lawyer  at  once.  I  have  been  informed — I  do  not 
know  how  true  it  is  and  I  suppose  such  things  can  only  be  a  matter 
of  opinion  and  belief  rather  than  absolute  knowledge — that  reason- 
able cause  is,  amongst  other  things,  American  competition,  and  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  the  power  and  there  is  sometimes  exer- 
cised the  power  to  permit  the  ship  to  go  to  sea,  even  from  a  port  of 
tbe  United  Kmgdom,  the  only  ports  to  which  the  law  applies,  with 
the  load  liue  submerged. 
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As  I  read  our  proposed  bill,  it  provides  that  the  ship  is  to  be  detained 
if  the  load  line  is  submerged,  but  the  British  law  says  that  such 
submersion  shall  be  "reasonable  arid  probable  cause  for  the  detenUoii 

of  the  ship."  , .  ,  ,  ,  ,     *  t 

These  parts  of  the  British  law  to  which  I  have  made  reference,  1 
think,  would  suggest  to  anyone,  I  repeat,  not  only  the  mildness  of  the 
penalty  but  probable  elasticity,  and  the  exercise  of  busmess  jud^ent 
on  the  part  of  somebody  as  to  whether  the  English  law  m  a  particiilar 
case  is  or  is  not  to  be  operative  even  upon  British  ships  leaving  ft 
port  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Japanese  law,  whether  it  is  so  intended  or  not,  suggests  govern- 
mental discretion  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  even  more  than  the 
English  law  suggests  that.  For  instance,  article  2  of  the  Japanese 
act  says: 

Except  in  c  a  es  .s]jeciallv  provided  for  by  the  competent  minister  of  state  »  ve«el 
shall  have  her  load  line  as.  igned  and  marked  when  she  ib  proceeding  to  eea  for  the  tost 
time  as  a  vessel  required  to  have  a  load  line  under  this  law. 

What  considerations  would  move  the  competent  minwter  of  state 
specially  to  provide  that  the  vessel  should  not  have  its  load  Ime 
marked,  we,  of  course,  have  no  way  of  knowing. 

Article  3  says: 

Except  in  ca-e^  specially  p^o^ided  for  by  the  conii^etent  minister  of  state,  the 
load  line  .-hall  be  a-igned  by  the  local  marine  authorities  having  juxisdicUon  over 
the  place  where  she  is.  "  • 

Article  5  says: 

Except  in  ca  e<  specially  provided  for  by  the  competent  minister  of  state,  a  vessel 
for  which  the  load  line  ha  been  marked  under  this  law  shaU  not.  proceed,  to  sea  with 
a  draft  submerging  that  load  line. 

And  I  carry  through  all  these  provisions  which  I  am  reading  the 
same  sumestion  that  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  under  what  conditions 
or  for         reasons  the  competent  minister  of  state  would  provide 

an  exception  to  the  law.  .       ,     ,  j 

Mr.  Gahn.  Under  the  clause  precedmg  the  last  one  you  read, 
might  there  not  be  a  different  load  line  on  the  same  class  of  ships  m 

Afferent  ports?  ,         ,  , 

Mr.  GAXi^ES.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  under  the  provisions  in 
article  3  the  competent  minister  of  state  might  even  provide  specially 
that  different  rules  should  obtain  at  different  ports.  The  language, 
I  repeat,  is  "except  m  cases  specially  provided  for  by  the  competent 
minister  of  state  tiie  load  line  shall  be  assigned  by  the  lo^l  marme 
authorities  having  jurisdietion  over  the  plac  e  where  she  is. 

They  might  assim  some  different  autiiority  m  specaal  cases  with 
instructions  to  moSfy  the  rule.  ,  ,         ,  ^ 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  only  real  thing  in  that  law  is  what  they  do  to 
foreign  ships  when  they  go  to  Japan.    They  can  not  change  that. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Yes;  I  wiU  come  to  that  m  a  moment;  otherwise  i 
should  like  to  have  my  attention  called  to  it. 

My  point  is  that  one  is  bound  to  question  at  once  the  persistent  re- 
currence of  this  limitation  upon  the  enforcement  of  theur  law,  and 
even  upon  the  requirements  of  their  law;  the  constant  reappearance 
of  this  phrase,  "except  in  cases  specially  provided  for  by  the  com- 
petent minister  of  State."  Such  reservations  and  exceptions  m  a 
statute  which  sounds  in  restrictions  upon  the  right  to  loaA  vasseis 
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below  a  particular  line  are  bound  to  put  one  on  notice  that  they  had 
somrthing  in  mind  when  they  continuously  repeated  that  phrase. 

Now  of  course,  I  do  not  knJw  what  it  means,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
anvCdV  else,  except  the  persons  who  sat  around  the  committee 
room  somew^^^^^  in  .Japan  md  determined  upon  the  ^nns  of  tiieir 
kw  would  know,  but'^it  must  have  meant  something,  and  we 
know  that  legislative  bodies  in  passing  axjts,  tiie  violation  of  the  pwH 
vLkTns  of  which  mav  result  in  a.fine,  do  not  put  m  those  hmitmg 
clauses  unless  thev  had  definitely  m  mmd  some  purpose 

Surely  such  phrases  make  the  law  much  more  difficult  of  enforce- 
ment If ,  for  Ltance,  we  had  a  law  m  the  Umted  Stetes  of  that 
eharacter,  with  those  reservations,  a  United  States  district  attom^^^ 
and  I  once  was  one-would  be  uncertam  when  he  heard  of  a  violation. 
WhenTwr 'reported  to  him  by  somebody  that  l^^^^^^,^ 
violated,  he  would  be  uncertain,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whetiier  it  was  a 

■^'h^  could  not  read  the  statute  and  compare  the  act  with  the  law 

and  make  up  his  mind  whether  the  matter  ought  to  be  brought  to  the 
^UenTon,  in'  this  country,  of  a  grand  jury  or  not  H  W^^^^^^^ 
confer  with  various  Government  agencies  to  find  out  whether  tne 
par  fcukr  case  was  one  where  the  governmental  autiionties  desired 
an  enforcement  of  the  law  or  had  made  an  exception.  S^ch  a^l«^ 
would  not  direct  the  prosecuting  attorney  m  this  countnr,  the  United 
States  district  attornev,  to  proceed  to  its  enfoweMent,  .but  would  put 
h  m  upcS  no  i'  that'he  must  find  out  from  some  l^J^^.^ihority 
wSthS  he  was  expected  in  that  case  to  bow  to  some  regulation  or 
some  particular  instruction  of  a  superior         "g; .  ^  j 

Mr  Edmonds.  From  the  wav  you  put  it,  Mr.  Games,  1  would  say 
th'it  both  EnAancl  and  Japan  have  passed  these  laws  with  the  idea  of 
^ovori  g  fen  vessels  and  letting  their  own  vessels  go  as 
pknvi :  that  is?  as  those  Governments  pleased  and  not  as  the  vessels 

P  Mr  G  vlr  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  resoond-not  «JBwer  that  but. 

respond  to  that  m  this  way:  I  have  l^-^**** UtS&Anlir^^ 
would  care  to  know  how  it  impresses  me,  I  would  say  that « imF^^^^ 
me  in  this^v.lv  that  thev  felt  that  something  of  the  ^rt  ought  to  be 
don  b  th  rthov  were  not  going  to  do  it  in  any  such  way  as  to  run 
anv  risk  wh  tever  of  subjectmg  their  shipowners  to  a  dMadvantage 
in  coi^^pet  t  on  even  in  their  own  ports,  that  is  the  way  it  impresses 
me  th?t  t  lev  were  feeling  their  way  very  gradually  and  did  not  thmk 
Zv  ou  'ht  to  -o  verv  fa?,  because  they  have  not  eone  very  far 

Mr  Lazaro."  Right  in  that  connection,  if  you  tale  ^to  considera- 
tion the  miestion  of  discretion  which  you  mentioned  m  tiie  Enghsh 
law  and  tKw  penaltv,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  selfish  man  coidd  very 
eaTirgo  rUt  aLad  just  the  same  as  if  there  were  no  restaictions 
Td  inThaTwav  have 'an  advantage  over,  for  instance,  an  American 
ship  which  would  be  loading  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  seems  to  me  ^nquesticmably  that  is  m^ly 
penalty,  I  repeat,  and  the  extreme  penalty,  under  the  1»W  M 

Tmere  fine  of  less  than  $500  of  American  money  and  there  are  men 
hero  S  thfs  room  who  know  much  better  than  I  do  whether  it  woidd 
b^^^y  to  make  more  than  that  by  disregarding  the  law  and  loa^mg 
the  vessel  more  deeplv  than  was  permitted  under  the  law. 
Mr.  Qmw,  May  I  ask  Mr.  Games  a  question  i 
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Mr.  Edmonds.  Yes;  if  Mr.  Gaines  has  no  objectiosu 
Mr.  Gaines.  I  have  no  objection. 

;NIr.  GiBBS.  Is  it  not  a  fac£  that  under  the  British  law,  as  it  now 
exists,  while  there  is  a  penalty,  as  you  say,  of  about  £100,  that  there 
is  also  a  means  provided  to  prevent  the  ship  going  to  sea.  In  other 
words,  if  a  ship  is  loaded  beyond  her  markings  in  a  British  port,  any 
member  of  the  crew,  not  the  captain  or  any  other  vessel,  but  any 
member  of  the  crew  or  anybody  else  that  si^es  that  can  report  that 
fact  to  the  board  of  trade  surveyor,  and  the-  ship  is  prevented  from 
going  to  sea,  so  that  the  possibility  of  spending  £100  in  a  fine  does 
not  give  you  the  right  to  proceed  to  sea.  You  would  be  fined  £100, 
but  your  ship  would  be  prevented  from  sailing  or  the  cargo  would 
be  removed,  or  the  situation  rectified  before  you  could  sail. 

Mr.  Gaines.  When  you  say  ^  British  port,  Mx.  Gibbs,  what  do 
you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Gibbs.  I  think  that  applies,  in  large  measure,  to  practically 
all  ports  to  which  British  slups  trade  exclusive  of  Canada  for  this 
reason  

Mr.  Gaines.  The  law  does  not  say,  if  I  may  interpose — you  are 
asking  me  about  the  provisions  of  the  English  law,  and  I  wish  you 
would  frame  your  question  so  as  to  confoi-m  the  question  to  the 
British  law.  The  British  law  says,  proceeding  from  a  port  of  the 
United  Kingdom."  What  is  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr.  Gibbs?  I 
ask  that  for  infonoatioii,  because  I  am  aot  sure  whether  thait  includes 
Ireland  or  not. 

Mr.  GiBSs^  That  is  the  group  of  islands. north  of  the  English 

Channel. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then,  it  includes  Ireland. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  I  look  at  the  matter  in  this  way:  You  can  not,  Mr. 
Gaines,  when  you  are  discussing  a  particular  British  act,  discuss  that 
act  covering  load  lines  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  British  acts  that 
affect  the  load  lines,  obviously,  and  if  there  were  two  laws  and  you 
are  discussing  one  of  them,  you  can  not  discuss  that  one  law  without 
considering  me  effect  of  the  other  law.  Naw^  the  f aet  is  that  theie 
are  several  laws  bearing  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Have  you  a  copy  ik  the  otiier  law  or  are^srou  just 
rieciting  it  from  memory  ? 

Mr.  Gibbs.  No;  I  have  no  copy  of  the  other  law  for  this  reason: 
Look  at  the  situation  in  France,  m  Germany,  in  certain  of  the  British 
dominions,  India,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Australia:  this  British 
law  is  given  full  faith  and  credit  there,  so  that  the  result  of  all  of  it 
is  that  taking  all  of  those  laws  in  conjunction,  a  British  ship  can  not 
sul  with  her  load  lines  immersed,  and  if  an  attempt  k  saaae  to  smI, 
any  member  of  the  crew  can  stop  it« 

Mr.  Qainhs.  Now,  will  you  p^e  me  9piM^«aUy  just  what  Mi. 
Gibbs's  question  is  ? 

Mr.  Lazaro.  Will  you  peropdt  me  to  a^k  the .^«ptleman  who  jipst 
spoke  a  question? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Yes- 
Mr.  Lazaro.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this:  Do  you.think  it  would 
be  a  ^ood  idea  for  us  at  this  time,  when  we  are  trying  to  build  up  an 
American  merchant  marine  and  when  there  is  so  much  competition, 
to  pass  a  law  that  would  apply  to  our  ships  here  and  abroad,  when 
Ekieland  has  a  law  that  s^ifkUes  to^h«s  sh^  in  the  UnitedKii^om 
ana  not  outside  9 
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Mr  Gibbs,  I  think  we  would  be  sound  ^ 

Mr.  Lazaro  (interposing).  Would  not  titat  give  them  an  advantage 

^^Mr!^ Gibbs.  I  think  we  would  be  sound  in  passing  a  law  that  puts 
us  on  all  fours  with  the  British. 

Mr.  Lazaro.  But  this  one  would  not  do  that. 

Mr  Gibbs.  Yes;  it  would.  This  gives  the  British  no  advantage 
and  it  gives  us  no  advantage.    It  simply^  puts  us  on  a  PM»y- 

Mr.  Lazabo.  This  bill  applies  to  American  ships  everywhere,  does 

M?  Gibbs.  I  agree  with  that,  and  the  British  law  practically  does 
that  same  thing;  that  is,  the  British  law  and  the  acts  of  <he  dcanmions 
and  the  acts  of  the  foreign  countnes  which  govern. 

Mr.  Lazaro.  No;  it  does  not  apply  to  English  ships  outside  of  the 

^  Mr  "^G^^B? They  do,  indeed.  That  is  just  the  point.  You  ^ 
not  go  into  a  French  port  and  sail  with  a  lower  load  hne  than  ym 

can  sail  from  a  British  port.  •  •  v 

Mr  Lazaro.  Then  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  betw«ea  you. 
Mr.  Gaines.  How  do  vou  arrive  at  that  c<mdu8ion! 
Mr.  Gibbs.  Because  the  French  have  a  load4me  act» 
Mr.  Gaines.  Yes;  but  you  said  the  Bntish  act  did  that. 
Mr.  Lazaro.  I  was  speaking  of  the  Bnti^  act. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  were  asked  about  the  British  act.    •  ^ 

Mr  Gibbs.  I  quite  agree  with  you  and  I  say  that  when  wetUK 
ab^t  putting  the  Am^cans  on  a'parity.with  ^J^^y^^^ 
to  consider  all  the  acts  governing  the  British,  whethor  it  be  »  Bntwh 
art  or  a  foreien  act  that  governs  them. 

Mr  EdmoIds.  I  would^ike  to  say,.  Mr.  Gdnes,  that  JJ* 
talking  about  the  United  Kingdom  it  would  be  weU  to^^e  the 
other  three  Governments,  because  they  are  virtuaUy  accepted  the 
same  as  the  English  law  when  they  pass  a  local  law. 
Mr  Gaines.  Yes;  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Tiiere  is  another  thing  I  want  to  call  7^,^^^ 
to,  and  that  is  that  acceptance  bv  \^o^?iS?i.<^^*'7,virtua^^^ 
an  international  arran^^emnt,  and  the  Bnti^  board  <gf 
accepted  the  load  lino  of  France,  Germany  Holland,  and  Swe^«J 
equivalent  to  her  own,  and  in  that  way  th^  is  Virtually  M^  mtw- 
nitional  arrangement  between  those  countnes,  and  n^^uraUy,  tM 
vessels  of  those  countries  must  leave  their  porta  S"f»Jf * j?^;^ 
load  lines.    Of  course,  that  does  not  applv      South  Amen^ and 
would  not  apply  in  the  South  American  trade,  because  they  hav«  no 
such  regulation  as  to  overloading. 

Cazaro.  m.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  put  mv  question  m 
another  wav.  We  spoke  vesterday  of  the  different  nations  recipro- 
cating Does  not  the  fact'that  the  British  law  which  applies  to  only 
British  ships  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  this  P^OP-O^S^  law  which 
applies  to  American  ships  everwhere  place  the  Umted  States  a*  a 
disadvantage  in  reciprocating,  and  was  not  that  ttie  ^^  f  ^^ 
Briti'^h  when  they  left  their  ships  free  in  foreign  ports;  so  that  they 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  reciprocate  with  other  nations. 

Mr  G\iNES.  It  would  seem  so  to  me  very  clearly,  and  if  we  pa^  a 
much  more  drastic  law  than  any  other  nation,  we  ^^e  m  no  po^t^ 
to  reciprocate  with  any  of  them,  and  I  have  been  a  bttle  confused 
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l)i>caiiso  1  ciin  not  se(^  why  so  clear-headed  a  gentlemim  as  Mr.  Gibbs 
can  roiratd  tliis  law  ii^^  no"  more  drastic  than  the  British  law- 

T  hnt.'  to  ropoat,  but  it  soiMiis  necessary  to  repeat  that  the  British 
law  (loos  Tiot  provide  that  the  vessel  shall  be  detained. _  Its  provision 
is  that  tho  procordinu.  oven  from  a  port  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
without  a  load  line  or'loaded  below  the  load  hne,  shall  be— and  1  am 
now  reading;  horn  the  aet  "  reasonable  and  probable  cause  for  the 
detention  of  the  ship."  •  « 

Mr  Edmonds.  Have  vou  any  idea,  Mr.  Games,  as  to  what  a 
chip's  p,)sition  would  bo" in  n^u'ard  to  its  insurance  if  it  left  a  Port  of 
th(>  United  Kinjrdoni  with  a  permit  from  the  authonties  to  be  loaded 
heavier  than  her  load  line?  .  * 

Mr  GvTNKs  Mv  idea  would  be  that  the  insurance  companies 
would  take  that  into  eonsidoration  in  the  rate  of  insurance.  That 
would  be  one  of  the  elements  considered  in  determmmg,  hrst,  whether 
they  Avoukl  take  the  risk,  and,  second,  at  what  rate  they  would  take 

*^^Mr^FD%io\Ds.  Now.  what  would  be  the  position  of  an  English 
boat  with  a  Unul  lino  that  was  doing  some  freight  work  between 
ports  that  had  no  load  lino:  what  would  be  the  position  m  the  col- 
lection of  insurance  in  that  case  whore  the  boat  was  overloaded  I 

Mr  G  VINES.  I  am  not  a  marine  insurance  lawyer,  but  my  idea 
would  bo  that  it  would  bo  a  question  of  fact  as  to  ™*hOT^  Iflie  loss 
was  duo  to  overloading  or  not.  and  I  should  think  that  if  the  facts 
indicated  that  the  vessel  or  some  part  of  the  cargo  was  lost  because 
of  the  overloading,  that  the  fact  that  it  was  loaded  below  the  load 
line  would  place  the  burden  of  explaining  that— 7 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  mean  loaded  over  the  load  line. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Yos;  over. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  said  below.  ,  .  ,    ,      ,  •  ^-xr      1  • 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  would  be  a  fact  which  the  plaintitf  seekmg  to 
recover  the  insurance  would  have  to  explain.  . 

Mr  G  viiN  Does  the  section  of  the  British  law  which  provides  that 
it  shall  be  reasonable  cause  for  detention  if  a  vessel  does  not  have  a 
load  line  or  if  its  load  line  is  submerged  apply  only  to  British  vessels 

or  to  foreign  vessels  as  well.  ,    .  t  n 

Ml-  GuNES.  I  can  not  find  that  just  now,  but  I  will  answer  that 
question  in  this  wav,  subject  to  correction  when  1  road  the  law  again 
on  that  particular  point:  Mv  impression  is  it  would  apply  to  foreign 
vessels  as  well.  Whether  there  would  be  the  same  disposition  to 
erant  such  leeway  to  a  foreign  vessel  is  more  than  I  know.  ^ 

Mr.  Gahn.  That  is  the  point.  The  British  enforcing  oiiicer  might 
discriminate  in  favor  of  the  British  vessel.  •  , 

Mr  Edmonds.  The  Japanese  law  plainly  discriminates  against  the 
foreign  vessel  because  it  does  not  give  the  minister  any  power  to  let 
a  foroi^  vessel  go  without  a  load  lino  mark  or  loaded  lower  than  the 
load  line  mark.  That  is  unciuestionably  true  under  the  J-^P^nese 
law.    That  is  very  plainly  stated.    The  British  law  is  a  httle  bit 

more  complicated.  r.      1      ^  t 

Mr.  Gaines.  Now,  there  is  a  section  5  of  the  British  act  which  1 
recur  to  in  this  connection,  because  the  questions  have  directed  my 
attention  to  it. 
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Section  5  of  the  British  act  provides: 

When  a  ship  to  which  this  section  applies  has  been  marked  with  a  disk  indicating 
the  load  line,  she  shall  be  kept  so  marked,  or,  if  the  mark  has  been  altered  abroad  n 
accordance  with  regulations  made  by  the  boaid  of  t»d«fer^e  P^'P*^' 
the  mark  as  bo  alteied,  untU  her  next  return  to  a  port  of  dischMge  m  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Certainlv  that  provision  contemplates  that  the  board  of  trade  m&y 
and  will  make  regulations  permitting  British  vessels  to  proceed  under 
marks  different  from  those  prescribed  by  the  act  for  a  British  ship 
leaving  a  oort  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  even  possibly,  with  no 

marks  at  all.  , .       ,  ,  .       •.id  •i.-u 

Ml  Edmonds.  The  power  of  making  the  markincs  m  the  Jintisn 
law  is  ontirelv  with  the  board  of  trade,  and  they  can  locate  the  marks 
wherever  they  please.  Under  section  443  the  board  of  trade  shaU 
;appoint  the  'committee  of  liovds'  registw  of  Bntish  and  foreign 
shipping,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  owner  of  the  ship,  any  other  cor- 
poratit)!!  or  association,  for  the  survey  or  registrv  of  shipping  ap- 
pro vod  bv  the  board  of  trade,  or  any  ofllcer  of  the  boaid  of  trade 
specially  selected  by  the  board  for  that  purpose,  to  approve  and 
certify  on  their  behalf  from  time  to  time  the  position  of  any  disk 
indicating  the  load  line  and  any  alteration  thereof,  and  may  appcant 
fees  to  be  taken  in  respect  of  any  such  approval  of  certihcate. 
So  that  it  is  a  matter  that  is  entirely  with  the  board  of  trade 
Mr  Gunes.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  the  pomt  to  which  1  was 
calling'  attention  was  this,  that  the  same  board  of  trade  tlmiugh 
whosracn>ncy  the  load  line  is  fixed  in  order  that  the  vessel  may  depart 
fr.)m  a  firitish  port  is  plainly  authorized  by  the  act  to  require  diffo^ 
<>nt  marks  by  regulation,  or  no  mark  at  all,  m  other  ports  than  tHe 

United  Kingilom.  , 
Mr.  Edmonds.  They  can  change  them  whenever  they  want  in  any 

way  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Yes.  .   ,       «  -i.-  i.  1  ^„ 

Mr  Edmonds.  That  is  in  keeping  with  most  of  the  i5ntisii  laws. 
Mr'  Gmxes  My  point  is  that  the  act  itself  shows  that  they  con- 
lompiated  having  one  mark  for  British  ports  and  possibly  other  and 

diftorent  marks  for  other  ports.  ,    o,  •     •     r»     j  11 

Mr  Ei)M(^NDs.  Wo  ondoavorod  to  give  the  Shipping  Board  all  such 
power  when  wo  passed  the  bill  for  the  Shipping  Board  to  take  the 
place  of  the  English  board  of  trade,  but  you  folks  have  seemed  to 
have  foigotien  that.  Wo  hope  some  day  you  wdl  utihsse  the  power 
vou  hr.ve  for  taking  the  place  of  the  British  board  of  trade  m  Amen- 
"can  shipping  instead  of  trying  to  operate  ships  yourselves. 

Mr  GxiNEs  Like  the  members  of  the  Shipping  Board  themselves, 
1  am  now,  but  I  can  certainly  promise  you  that,  so  far  as  I  am  <j<«i- 
•cerned.  if  I  can  help  in  any  of  those  matters  I  certaudy  wwh  to  do  it. 

Mr  Edmonds.  We  have  great  hopes  for  the  new  board,  ine  old 
boaixi  s(>emetl  to  forget  the  regulatory  powers  that  were  lodged  i^tn 
them  Wo  originally  passed  that  bill  with  the  idea  that  we  nested 
something  in  this  country  to  corr.^spond  with  the  British  board  Of 
trade  and  thcnight  wo  could  build  up  our  slupping  m  that  way. 
Unfortunately,  the  war  came  on,  and  I  presume  the  opportumty  Has 
not  been  there  since;  but  if  they  will  once  take  hold  of  the  Uberal 
laws  we  have  given  them  and  act  under  them,  I  have  an  idea  we  will 
see  a  different  situation  in  regard  to  shipping.    No  commission  of 
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this  Government  ever  had  saob.  liberal  laws  as  were  confeired  under 

the  shipping  act. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Well,  Mr.  Ghairman,  I  think  I  am  authorized  to  say 
that  they  hope  very  rapidly  to  grow  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers, 
Mid  we  will  endeavor  at  least  to  exercise  ihem  in  sudb  manner  as  to 
meet  the  approval  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  If  they  will  exercise  the  powera  we  have  given 
them  they  will  find  out  very  quickly  that  that  will  meet  with  our 
approval. 

Mr.  Gainbs.  Article  12  of  tlw  Japanese  law  affixes  a  penalty  of  not 
less  than  100  yen  and  not  exceeding  2,000  yen  if  a  vessel  is  employed 
at  sea  without  a  load-line  certificate  or  proceeds  or  attempts  to 
proceed  to  sea  with  her  load-hne  marks  submei^ed;  and,  again,  puts 
m  the  exception,  "except  m  cases  specially  provided  for  by  the 
competent  minister  of  Stete." 

I  und^tand  that  a  yen  in  noixual  times  is  about  39.8  cents,  and  at 
the  present  time  a  Uttle  over  27  cents  in  our  money.  That  would 
mean  a  penalty  of  from  $60  to  $600,  if  that  is  the  proper  calculation, 
and  subject  to-  the  very  important  exception,  which  I  have  perhaps 
too  often  repeated,  which  runs  through  thk  entire  law,  there  beii%, 
as  I  believe,  and  as  the  chairman  has  correctly  stated,  no  such  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  a  foreign  vessel  violating  the  law. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Right  at  that  pomt,  do  you  not  think  we  ought  to 
pass  some  kind  of  a  law  in  order  to  get  away  from  these  fore^ 
mterferences  and  make  it  as  lenient  as  we  please  as  far  as  our  own 
ships  are  concerned,  but  reauire  them  to  recc^ize  our  law  just  as  we 
recognize  theirs,  and  thereoy  prevent  this  trouble  and  bother  witib 

the  ships.  i.-,  t 

Mr.  Gaines.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  will  say  very  frankly  that  while  I 
would  prefer  to  leave  that  question  to  the  own^  of  private  ships, 
my  own  personal  opinion  would  be  that  we  woidd  not  suffer  if  our 
laws  were  as  lenient  in  their  penalties  and  as  flexible  in  their  admiiiis- 
tration  as  the  foreign  laws.  ' 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  you  not  think  we  would  benefit  if  w©  had  some- 
thing of  that  nature? 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  wish  I  had  enough  shipping  experience  to  have  an 
opinion  worth  something  to  the  committee  on  a  question  about 
^ich  these  practical  shipowners  and  insursmce  men  are  so  widely 
separated.  I  can  go  no  further  than  to  say  that  I  certainly  do  not 
think,  for  instance,  that  the  danger  of  imprisonment  should  confrtmt 
American  shipowners  for  acts  to  which  they  may  be  driven  by  the 
necessity  of  competition,  when  foreign  shipowners,  at  the  worst, 
would  have  affixed  upon  them  a  small  fine,  probably  very  much  less 
than  the  additional  freight  money. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  think  we  need  all  of  our  American  shipowners 
out  of  jail  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Gaixes.  I  think  if  we  have  energetic  American  dupowners, 
they  certainly  ought  to  remain  out  of  jail,  and  I  have' a  sort  of  general 
feeling  which  impresses  m.e  very  much,  that  our  American  business 
men,  with  lots  of^ faults,  are  not  a  bit  worse  than  any  other  bu^eas 
men  of  the  world.  I  have  not  any  feeling  against  England.  I  think 
if  I  were  not  an  American  I  would  wish  to  he  an  Englishman.  I  dp 
not  know,  but  nevertheless,  I  have  great  respect  for  them  and  I  would 
even  imitate  them.    I  would  take  as  good  care  of  the  interests  of 
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Vmerica  in  competition  with  them  as  they  take  care  <rf  Great  Britain 
and  the  British  Bmp>re  against  aU  the  world,  mcludmg  us. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  Would  you  not  rather  be  a  citiaen  of  the  great 

Republic  of  Ireland  1  ,       a  t  ^A 

Mr  No,  sh-;  I  think  if  I  were  not  an  American  I  would 

prefer  to  be  an  Englishman.  I  do  no«%now  where  I  come  from,  i  do 
not  think  I  have  any  ancestors  for  at  least  150  years  who  were^  not 
born  in  the  United  States,  and  I  am  glad  I  do  not  know  where  they 
came  from.    I  am  just  straight  United  States.  .    i  j 

Mr  Edmonds.  You  and      Pendtetoii  can  have  a  mutual-adnura- 
tion  society  after  awhile  on  your  many  years  m  this  country. 

Mr  Gaines.  Well,  I  do  not  know  wh«e  I  bdong  except  Amenca. 

Mr"  Gahn.  Mr.  Gaines,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  fair  question 
or  not  but  what  is  your  personal  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  the 
agitation  at  this  time  for  an  American  load-line  law? 

Mr  G  VINES.  I  have  just  endeavored  to  make  that dear^  i  liave 
not  sufficient  experience  to  settle  this  question  about  which  ship- 
owners and  insurance  people  and  other  shippmg  people  seem  to  be  so 
widely  divergent  as  to  whether  any  law  is  needed  or  ^^o*-  A^^®^*** 
rather  confine  my  statement  to  the  very  urgent  request  that  if  w» 
have  a  law  it  shall  be  no  more  drastic  in  its  tmns,  axid  shaAl  be  as 
flexible  in  its  operation  and  administration,  as  the  foreign  laws. 

I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  some  one  desures  to  ask  me 

some  further  questions.  ■    i     -  -^t  

Mr.  Edmonds.  Are  the  members  of  the  technical  commistee  reaay 

to  go  on  now  ? 
Admiral  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  DAVID  TAYLOE^^OBF 
OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  CONSTRUCTIOH  AHD  BSPAIS,  UlITBD 
STATES  NAVy. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Admiral,  give  your  full  name  and  title^lease. 

Admiral  Taylor.  David  W.  Taylor,  rear  adnural,  ConstractiOB 
Corps,  United  States  Navy.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  represent  the  ccan- 
mittee  on  freeboard  which  was  appomted  by  the  Se<2«tary  of  Com- 
merce before  the  war.  , 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Admiral,  will  you  give  the  names  of  your  sub- 
committees 1  .      ,     1       •  J  J 

Admiral  Taylor.  I  would  like  to  put  m  the  hearing  and  read  the 
names  of  the  full  committee.    This  committee  at  present  consists 

**^]Rear  Admiral  D.  W.  Taylor  (C.  C.) ,  United  States  Navy,  chairman. 

Prof.  H.  C.  Sadler,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mi^. 

W.  A.  Dobson,  care  of  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  iLngme 
Building  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  W.  Powell,  Quincy.  Mass.  ,  „  ^  ,    ,r  -i  i.- 

Alfred  Gilbert  Smith,  president  New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  Steamship 

Co. ,  foot  of  Wall  Street ,  New  York.  ,         ■  tj^.^^, 

Stevenson  Taylor,  care  of  American  Bureau  of  Shippmg,  66  Beaver 

Street,  New  York.  .       •       t>  t  <i\.i^i^„ 

D.  Arnott,  deputy  chief  surveyor,  American  Bureau  of  bhippmg, 

66  Beaver  Street,  New  York.  ' 
a  J.  (^mm,  life  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calil. 
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Hendon  Chubb,  3  South  William  Street,  New  York. 
W.  A.  Gibbs,  care  of  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  9  Broad- 
wray,  New  York. 

Prof.  George  R.  McDermott,  professor  of  naval  Mchitecture,  Cornell. 

University. 

W.  Gatewood,  care  of  Newporf  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,. 
Newport  News,  Va. 

H.  H.  Raymond,  president  Clyde  Steam^iip  Co.,  Pier  30,  North 
River.  New  York. 

H.  N.  Herriman,  care  of  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  862  Kirby 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Walter  Wood  Parsons,  care  of  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  49' 
Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Prof.  W.  F.  Durand,  Stanford  University,  California. 

T.  M.  Cornbrooks,  secretary  and  treasurer,  care  of  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Camden,  N.  J. 

That  committee,  Mr.  Chauman,  has  representatives  of  the  ship- 
owners and  operators,  of  the  insurance  societies  of  the  country,  of 
the  principal  clarification  sodety  ill  the  United  States,  and  practi- 
cally the  only  one  of  any  size,  and  of  the  ship  builders  as  represented, 
by  their  naval  architects. 

We  have  here  to-dav  representative  of  all  the  elements  of  the 
committee  ^cept  the  insurance  people.  I  think  you  have  heard 
from  them  already.  . 

The  members  of  the  committee  present  to-day  in  addition  to  the 
chairman  are  Prof.  Sadler,  Mr.  Arnott,  Mr.  Gibbs,  Prof.  McDermott,. 
Mr.  Gatewood,  Mr.  Herriman,  and  the  chairman.  The  chairman 
is  neutral  as  regards  this  particular  element  of  the  matter  or  an. 
innocent  bystander,  I  do  not  know  which.  We  are  here  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  give  such  information  as  youi 

gentlemen  wish  as  regards  the  work  of  our  committee  and  what  we^ 
ave  accomplished.  ,         ,  . 

Mr.  Gahn.  May  I  ask  under  what  authonty  was  this  c<Mnraittefr 

constituted  ?  .      ,    ,  ^ 

Admiral  Tayix)B.  This  committee  had  its  growth  from  a  meetang-- 
1  speak  with  some  hesitation  about  this,  because  it  is  only  recently 
that  I  have  been  on  the  committee.  It  is  something  leas  man  a  year 
that  I  have  been  chairman  of  the  committee^ 

Mr.  Stevenson  Taylor  was  chairman  of  the  committee  until  last 
year.  A  conference  was  called  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  some 
time  before  the  war  with  a  view  to  considerincr  questions  of  the  safety 
of  life  at  sea  primarilv,  and  questions  of  the  bulkheads  and  load 
lines,  and  the  committee  was  appointed  at  that  time.  Hia*  confer- 
ence was  held  in  September,  1916,  but  owing  to  the  warj  the  com- 
mittee did  practioallv  nothing  during  the  war,  and  it  has  only  been 
in  the  last  18  months  that  it  has  gotten  busy  with  a  view^to  reporting- 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  what  it  regards  as  proper- load-lme 

regulations.  .  a  •  a 

It  w^as  the  primary  function  of  the  committee  to  advise  the  Secre-- 
tarv  of  Commerce  "as  to  what  they  believed  was  proper  load-hne 
regulations,  and  during  their  investigation  it  has  develbped  that  we- 
believe  that  this  country  should  be  prepared  to  take  part  ih  an  inter- 
national conference  on  load-line  regulations  which  had  ongmally- 
been  called  for  1915.  I  believe,  m  Great  Britain,  but  which  was  post?-- 
poned  on  account  of  the  war 
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Mr.  Gahn.  Did  your  committee  draft  this  bill! 
Admiral  Tayijok.  No,  su-;  our  committee  is  not  a  legislative  com- 
mittee.   It  is  a  technical  committee. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  Go  ahead,  Admiral,  and  give  the  names  of  your 

subcommittees  also. 

Admiral  TatijOB.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  who  are  here.  I  might  say  very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  that, 
about  18  months  ago  tiiis  committee  organized  three  subcommittees, 
one  on  the  Pacific  coast  headed  by  Prof.  Durand,  one  for  the  Great 
Lakes  headed  by  Mr.  Sadler,  and  one  for  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  headed 
by  Prof.  McDermotJt.  Those  subcommittees  have  done  the  technical 
investigation  and  consideration.  They  have  made  then-  reports  from 
time  to  time  to  the  full  committee,  and  we  have  just  finished  a 
3-day  meeting  in  New  York  with  the  idea  tiiat  we  are  probably 
approachingtihe  end  of  our  work  and  will  be  prepared  to  make  a 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Have  you  not  yet  made  that  report  I 

Admiral  Tatloe.  No,  su:. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Then  go  ahead  and  give  us  as  much  of  your  report 
'  as  you  can  or  give  us  your  views  of  the  situation  as  it  stands  to-day* 
You  think  that  report  will  be  in  shortly  ?  . 

Admiral  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  The  feeling  of  our  committee,  Mr. 
Chauinan,  is  this:  I  think  every  man  on  it,  representing  the^  divers© 
•interests,  is  in  favor  of  some  action  looldng  to  load-line  regulation  by 
the  United  States.  The  situation  as  it  stands  to-day  is  that  the 
load-line  regulation  of  the  world,  swsh  as  it  is,  is  virtually  controlled 
by  the  Britoh  Board  of  Trade.  The  preset  British  rules  have  been 
criticized  and  the  British  appointed  a  cmnmittee  some  years  aw,, 
which  has  made  an  elaborate  report,  suggesting  changes  m  it.  1  he 
report  was  prepared  primarily  for  the  intranational  c<Hif«a«ice  which 

I  spoke  of.  1    1.      1     XL  i 

The  feeling  of  our  committee,  in  brief,  is,  as  regards  the  rules,  that 
the  present  British  rules  should  be  used  as  a  baas,  with  modifications,, 
in  order  to  meet  the  American  requirement^  in  some  respects. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Your  committee  then  thinks  that  this  bill  is  too 
stiff  in  its  requirements,  as  it  stands  at  the  present  time  9 

Admiral  Taylor.  You  are  now  speaking  of  admmistirative  mat- 
ters and  legislative  matters,  and  not  of  technical  matters.  I  am 
speaking  of  technical  matters.  . 

Mr.  Edmonds.  In  other  words,  you  agree  witii  Mr.  Gaines  that  we 
ought  to  keep  as  neai  as  we  can  in  line  with  the  English  law  and  the 
Japanese  law,  and  tliat  our  law  should  be  as  lenient  as  theirs? 

Admiral  Taylor.  1  prefer  not  to  express  an  opinion  in  r^ard  to 
the  law,  but  we  feel  as  to  regulations  establishu^  the  position  of 
load-line  markings  and  things  of  that  kind,  that  any  matenal  depart- 
ure from  them  at  present  would  not  be  advisable.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  that.  As  you  are  aware,  we  have  at  present  a  kind  of 
quasi  agreement  with  the  British  authorities  by  which  they  recog- 
nize the  load  line  as  placed  bv  the  American  Bureau  of  Shippingj 
but  those  load  lines  as  placed  virtually  correspond  to  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  rules.  We  have  no  Government  authority  behind 
our  bureau  which  would  back  them  up  in  making  any  departure,, 
and  the  result  is,  1  believe,  that  the  statement  was  made  yesterday 
that  certainly  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  American  ships  that 
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?X "SkSj  rules,  we  havuag  no 

^"■rt^.  HLvrS»  British  «eepted  th»e  markings! 
Admiral  Tatloe.  Temporarily. 

Mr.  '•^^^<>^^'^^^Z^trTlAe^t.n,\  that  it  is  only  a 
>H„'dtr"4nar»'s'SS=t^^  that  the  British  wUl  accept  them 

other  country  t         at  ' 

Have  they  luacie  any  complaints  or  anything  of  tbat  sort  I 

fr  ^S~Hayf  any  soeli  c^f^t.  from  Norway 

^^M^MB^l'"^^^^   -derst-nd  w.  have-  not  had 
^^ZlS  S^^i^- law  is  not  yet  in  operation 

pond  1;  the  requh-ements  .of  th^e  «X 
there  have  no  such  cases  arisen  that  I  know  of. 
i.  Edmonds.  Do  they  accept  your  marte  theni 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  They  have  not  •  „  „ 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  have  had  no  protests  at^« 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  No.  , 

'"i7:;?treful  investigation  has  be»  ma^^y^l^Xt 
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our  Navy  Department,  and  they  show,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that 
the  weather,  broadly  speakmg,  is  calmest  at  the  Equator  where  the 
stormy  days  vary  from  zero  to  2  per  cent,  perhaps,  and  as  you  go 
north  the  weather  as  measured  b^^  the  number  of  days  where  the 
wind  has  a  force  of  8  or  more;  that  is,  a  storm  force,  steadily  increases, 
the  percentage  rising  as  high  in  the  winter  in  the  North  Athintic  and 
in  the  North  Pacific  as  20  per  cent  stormy  days.  Our  committee 
feels  that  under  the  circumstances  there  should  be  similar  provisions 
made  for  other  portions  of  the  world  where  the  conditions  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

A  belt  at  the  Equator  15°  on  either  side  is  subject  to  very  little 
stormy  weather,  and  the  storms  that  do  come  are  restricted  to  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  as  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  we  feel  that  should 
be  one  departure. 

We  also  would  recommend  or  expect  to  recommend  another  de- 

garture  from  the  British  rules  which  is  automatic,  almost.  The 
ritish  rules  at  present  do  not  deal  with  the  question  of  the  strength 
of  ships.  They  require  the  strength  to  be  determined  by  the  scant- 
lings given  by  the  classification  society,  and  the  classification  society 
mentioned  in  the  British  rules  is  Lloyd's,  and  we  feel  that  the  classi- 
fication society  which  should  be  mentioned  in  the  American  rules 
should  be  the  American  Classification  Society.  There  is  practically 
no  difference  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Would  that  have  any  effect  on  the  registry  of  the 
ship  at  all;  would  they  be  required  to  roister  with  the  Ajnerican 
bureau  absolutely? 

Admiral  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  In  order  to  get  this  ? 

Admiral  Taylor.  No,  sir.  They  would  be  required  to  comply 
with  the  strength  requirements  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping, 
or  the  equivalent.  I  think  there  is  a  provision  in  that  bill  whicn 
deals  with  that — the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  accept  any  society 
which  the  owners  wish. 

Mi\  Edmonds.  What  would  be  the  action  of  the  American  bureau, 
then,  on  its  own  mark  on  those  ships i 

Admiral  Taylor.  The  American  Dureau  already  has — I  am  speak- 
ing of  standard  of  strength,  thickness  of  the  plating,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing — the  American  bureau  has  complete  rules  equivalent 
to  those  required  by  Lloyd's  Classification  Society. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Suppose  a  ship  was  registered  in  Lloyd's  bureau 
and  she  had  to  get  our  mark  on  from  the  American  bureau,  would 
she  have  to  undergo  another  survey  over  here  in  order  to  get  that? 

Admiral  Taylor.  No,  sir;  if  she  were  classed  in  Uoyd's  that  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  standard  of  strength  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping  requires.  On  the  question  of  strength,  I  would  like  to 
explain  there  that  heretofore  the  British  rules  particularly  have  not 
dealt  directly  with  the  question  of  strength.  The  British  Board  of 
Trade  simply  required  that  the  strength  should  be  according  to 
Lloyd's  standard.  But  the  latest  report  of  the  British  does  include 
in  the  rules  the  standard  of  strength.  That  is  an  important  matter, 
as  regards  freeboard;  because  from  the  point  of  view  of  freeboard 
there  are  three  main  ways  in  which  the  snip  may  be  lost. 
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She  may  be  overloaded,  so  that  she  is  stressed — the  stress  on  her 
is  more  than  she  can  stand  and  she  may  fail  structurally;  or  she 
may  be  so  low  in  the  water  that  she  is  swept  by  the  seas  more  or  less, 
and  sooner  or  later  sufficient  damage  will  be  done  for  the  water  to 
find  its  way  below  and  the  ship  will  be  lost  and  men  will  be  lost; 
or  she  may  capsize— the  range  of  the  stability  of  the  ship  being 
very  intimately  associated  with  the  freeboard.  So  that  the  ques- 
tion of  strength  has  an  important  effect  in  the  matter,  and  our 
committee  believes  that  if  that  matter  is  taken  up  internationally 
there  should  be  some  international  standard  of  strength  established 
and  incorporated  in  the  regulations;  but  at  present,  in  view  of  the 
present  practices,  no  nation  incorporates  a  standard  of  strength  in 
the  regulations,  and  we  do  not  believe  it  is  advisable  for  the  United 
States  to  undertake  that  independently  of  other  nations. 

Mr.  Gahn.  Would  it  be  of  any  avail  then  to  have  a  load-line  law  on 
our  statute  books  until  they  have  the  uniform  strength  regulations 
internationally  ? 

Admiral  Taylor.  We  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  those 
matters  settled  internationally  and  to  have  the  regulations  virtually 
uniform  the  world  over;  but  we  have  not  felt  it  was  advisable  for 
the  United  States,  which  was  very  backward  in  all  of  this  legislation, 
to  undertake  that  step  now,  independently,  as  that  was  all  a  matter  of 
the  regulations  to  be  established  by  the  Secretaxy  of  Coinmerce  and 
is  provided  for  in  your  bill,  I  believe, 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Have  you  anv  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  the 
present  bill  at  all,  or  are  you  only  talking  from  a  technical  standpoint  ? 

Admiral  Taylor.  We  are  talking  primarily  from  the  technical 
standpoint,  but  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  this  committee,  whose 
names  I  have  read  to  you,  are  all  in  favor,  I  understand,  of  some  legis- 
lation. It  was  not  our  function  to  consider  legislation,  but  I  believe 
that  every  last  man  is  in  favor  of  legislation  and,  as  soon  as  possible, 
regulation  at  least  of  overseas  commerce.  1  wish  you  would  ask  some 
of  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  axe  per- 
liaps  more  familiar  with  it,  on  the  details,  also. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  did  not  prepare  ajay  amendpieuts  or  suggestion 
for  changes  in  the  bill  ? 

Admiral  Taylor.  No,  sir.  Our  purpose  is  to  give  such  information 
as  we  can  and  to  answer  such  questions  as  may  be  propounded,  and 
we  appear  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  As  a  com- 
mittee, we  are  not  as  much  interested  in  the  bill  as  we  are  in  the  regu- 
lations which  we  presume  would  be  estabhshed  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  1i]dmonds.  You  heard  Mr.  Gaines's  talk  this  morning  in  regard 
to  the  Shipping  Board's  position.  Of  course,  they  are  the  largest 
shipowners  in  the  country  to-day,  and  they  suggest  making  this  bill 
something  on  the  same  order  as  the  English  and  Japanese  bills. 
You  have  not  thought  of  that  at  all  in  your  committee,  have  you  ? 

Admiral  Taylor.  No,  sir:  except  we  are  aware  the  that  British 
regulations  do  have  the  provision  which  I  believe  is  in  this  bill,  too, 
which  virtually  forces  all  countries  to  come  to  a  common  basis;  or 
widch,  if  it  were  applied  in  a  cutthroat  wav,  would  result  in  four  or 
five  or  perhaps  six  or  eight  different  load  lines  to  conform  to  the 
regulations  in  different  countries.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
speaking  for  myself,  that  all  these  matters  should  be,  as  nearly  as 
pos^le,  matters  of  international  regulation.   Each  country  will,  of 
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course,  insist  upon  the  control  of  its  own  police  powers  m  that  respect 
and  it  win  insist  that  foreign  ships  sailing  out  of  then-  ports  shal  not 
be  favored  at  the  expense  of  national  ships,  lhat  is  only  natural 
and  unavoidable;  but  if  you  follow  that,  that  will  result  necessarily, 
in  international  regulations  which  are  uniform  or  virtually  unilorm, 
and  modified  only  as  regards  local  conditions,  instead  of  each  impor- 
tant maritime  country  having  regulations  different  froni  the  other 
and  enforcing  half  a  dozen  different  sets  of  regulations  m  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  which  I  think  is  a  most  objectionable  situation. 

Mr  Gahn.  From  a  technical  standpoint,  the  load  line  is  not  of  so 
much  importance  as  to  see  there  is  some  standard  of  construction  and 
strength  in  the  building  of  the  ship,  is  it?  ^  i 

A^iiral  Taylor.  That  is  one  of  the  factors  of  strength.  1  he  load 
Ime,  of  course,  is  of  importance  in  the  operation  of  the  ship— there  is 
a  limit  beyond  which  you  could  not  go.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say 
<ihat  one  load  line  is  saie  and  a  load  line  within  2  or  3  inches  of  that 
is  not  safe.  No  one  can  say  that.  But  there  is  a  reasonable  and 
proper  regulation  of  the  matter  which  should  be  uniform. 

m,  Gahn.  How  do  you  m«aa,  uaiform  for  smular  classes  ol  ships 

^^Adiairal  T&lor.  It  should  be  uniform  for  similar  classes  of  ships. 
The  conditions  of  operation  differ  the  world  over  and  they  have 
usually  been  covered  in  the  past  by  having  several  load  lines— tlie 
winter  and  the  summer,  and  the  light  summer  or  Indian  summer  hues 
of  the  board  of  trade.  That  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  load  line 
should  vary  according  to  the  weather  to  be  encwntered  and  the 
conditions  to  be  encountered.  i  i 

Mr  Edmonds.  You  went  further  than  that.  You  have  some  idea 
about  other  changes  in  the  lines,  have  you  not  ?  I  notice  on  this  map 
here  you  have  a  couple  <rf  other  lines  maFked  out  that  the  ilrUisa  ao 

not  recognize  to-day.  ,    ^     .  -  ■ 

Admiral  TaTLOR.  That  hne  which  is  marked  out  is  the  insurance 
Ime,  as  under  the  insurance  pohcy  ships  ar^  not  allowed  to  go  beyond 
the  hne.   That  is  not  a  matter  of  the  load-hne  regwUUons;  it  is  a 

matter  of  insurance.  ,    j  w      u  i 

Mr  Edmonds.  If  we  were  to  pass  some  load-line  regulations  based 
on  the  load-line  laws  of  other  countries,^  would  you  reconinund 
classifying  them  as  they  have  in  the  other  countries,  or  wouhl  you 
leave  that  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  make  the  classihcation  ( 
Adnural  Taylde.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  find  that  should 
be  left  with  the  administrative  officer,  because  if  you  put  too  much 
into  the'law  and  attempt  to  tie  a  man  to  details,  the  first  thing  you 
know  you  will  wake  up  to  find  conditions  have  changed;  and  it  is 
very  nauch  easier  to  accommodate  regulations  to  changed  conditK  Tis 
than  to  change  the  law.  We  have  some  evidence  of  this  m  tlu  laws 
passed  some  70  or  80  years  ago  in  regard  to  steamboat  inspection, 
whidi  have  never  been  changed,  and  I  beUeve  there  should  be  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  elasticity  m  any  legislation,  which  would  provide  for 
a  certain  amount  of  administrative  action. 

Mr  Gahk.  This  bill  requires  that  the  American  bureau  or,  at  the 
request  of  the  shipowner,  any  other  corporation  or  association,  may 
survey  the  ship  and  fix  the  load  line.  In  what  manner  ace  thqse  load 
lines  fixed?   I  take  it  that  is  a  technieal  part  of  it 

Admiral  Taylor.  The  surveying  corporation  would  be  required  to 
fix  the  load  line  in  accordance  with  the  AniOTcanregulati^^^  Either 
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corporation  would  have  to  fix  the  load  line  in  accordance  with  the 
American  regulations.  That  simply  means  that  the  actual  people 
doing  the  work  may  be  one  of  a  number  of  different  corporations  who 
are  skilled  in  that  work. 

Mr.  Gahn.  What  are  the  American  regulations  ? 

Admiral  Taylob.  There  are  none  at  present. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  There  will  not  be  any  regulations  until  we  pass  the 
law,  and  then  they  will  make  regulations  under  the  law. 

Mj.  Gahn.  How  do  those  other  countries  do  ? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  They  do  the  same  thing;  they  hrst  pass  the  law  and 
then  Make  the  regulations  under  the  law. 

Admiral  Taylob.  There  is  a  general  law  and  then  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  is  authorized  to  make  regulations,  and  they  make  regula- 
tions showing  how  the  law  is  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  In  other  words,  you  would  make  the  law  as  broad 
as  possible  and  the  regulations  as  elastic  as  possible? 

Admiral  Taylor.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  preferable.  If 
you  tie  up  the  law  too  tight,  you  might  meet  present  conditions  and 
then  three  or  four  years  from^now  the  law  might  be  inapplicable. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  other  fellow  might  do  something  and  you 
would  not  have  a  law  elastic  enough  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  Gahx.  This  delegates  all  the  powers,  then,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  whoever  he  sees  fit  to  call  in  as  advisers,  in  fixing 
load  lines. 

Admiral  Taylor.  He  is  required  to  establish  regulations.  That 
follows  the  practice,  as  I  understand  it,  the  world  over.  Every  na- 
tion has  load-line  regulations  and  some  one  must  draft  the  regulations. 

Mr.  Gahn.  And  there  are  none  in  this  cimntry  ? 

Admiral  Taylor.  No,  sir.    I  think  I  am  correct  in  that. 

Mr.  Gahn.  Are  there  any  regulations  establishing  the  manner  of 
fixing  the  load  lines  in  other  countries  ? 

Aomiral  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  practice  is  to  pass  a  law  giving  certain  authori- 
ties certain  powers. 

Admiral  Taylor.  I  think  every  maritime  country  which  has  com- 
merce of  any  importance  has  such  regulations — Germany,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Japan.  I  believe  we 
are  the  only  country  whose  commerce  is  of  any  importance  which  has 
no  such  regulations  at  present. 

Mr.  Gahn.  Great  Britain  has  them. 

Admiral  Taylor.  Great  Britain  has  had  such  regulations  for  50 
years.  At  first  they  were  very  inadequate  Their  first  load-line  bill 
was  passed  almost  50  years  ago,  and  it  has  been  reenacted  and  changed 
from  time  to  time.    Great  Britain  has  very  elaborate  regulations. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  is  a  very  peculiar  thing  that  the  advance  of  the 
British  merchant  marine  and  the  decline  (»f  the  American  merchant 
marine  took  place  about  the  same  time  that  the  British  adopted  the 
load  line. 

Mr.  Gahn.  The  American  regulations  would  possibly  follow  the 
regulations  of  Great  Britain,  thra,  would  they  not  ? 

Admiral  Taylob.  The  problem  is  essentiallv  the  same.  I  presume 
they  would  follow  them  at  present  very  closely.  As  I  say,  our  com- 
mittee has  come  to  the  conclusion  as  regards  the  technical  matters 
liiere  is  nothing  to  be  gdned  at  present;  but  there  should  be  some 
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change  as  regards  the  conditions  <rf  navigation— tiie  particular  line 
which  you  would  use  in  a  particular  ocean,  for  instance. 
Mr.  Gahn.  Does  not  the  Department  of  Commerce  now  follow  the 

British  regulations  in  fixing  the  carrying  capacity  of  vessds  ? 
Admiral  Taylor.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  We  have  our  own  law  about  the  cama^  of 
passengers,  and  we  also  have  a  reciprocal  arrangement  in  regard  to 
inspection  of  foreign  passenger  steamships — that  is,  so  fax  as  the 
steamboat-inspection  rules  and  regulations  are  concerned,  me  boners 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing— that  when  their  regulations  and  laws  are 
substantially  the  same  as  ours  we  accept  then*  certification  on  condi- 
tion that  they  accept  ours.  And  it  is  in  line  with  that  same  wmOTm- 
ity  of  commercial  regulation  which  is  one  of  the  bases  for  the  argu- 
ment for  tills  bill,  as  Adrnkal  Taylor  just  indicated  a  few  momwts 

^^Mr.  Gahn.  I  have  heard  that  vessels  were  required  to  be  loaded  in 
accordance  with  the  British  regulations.    Just  what  does  that  n&eanf 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  As  to  cargo? 

Mr.  Gahn.  Yes.  ,  ,    ,        j-     ^  v 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  American  vessels  load  accordmg  to  Bntish 
regulations  ?  That  is  under  this  temporary  arrangement  which  we 
have  with  the  British. 

Mr.  Gahn.  That  has  been  the  custom  for  some  years,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  no;  that  has  only  been  the  custom  since 
1919.  There  are  no  laws  m  rega-rd  to  the — I  thmk  I  know  what 
you  have  in  mind,  now. 

Mr.  Gahn.  There  are  no  laws,  but  just  a  custom  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  may  be  a  custom  of  that  kmd.  For 
example,  I  think  American  ships  carrying  wheat  out  of  this  country 
to  England  do  conform,  by  arrangement  of  the  shippers  and  under- 
'  writers  and  others,  to  British  regulations  in  regard  to  the  stowage 
of  the  vessel;  but  that  is  just  a  voluntary  arrangement  and  the 
Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  whatever. 

Mr.  Gahn.  And  the  Government  inspectors  follow  those  regu- 
lations ?  ^  1  -       .      1  -xl. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  They  do  not  have  anythmg  to  do  with  it. 
Admiral  Taylor.  Speaking  of  the  passenger  ships— there  are 
passenger  regulations. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  yes. 

Admiral  Taylor.  But  when  it  comes  to  cargo  ships  and  the 
loading  of  the  ships,  my  understanding  is  we  have  none.  The  col- 
lector of  customs  is  authorized  to  stop  a  ship  from  going  to  sea  if 
the  collector  thinks  she  is  not  seaworthy,  but  he  has  no  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  she  is  seaworthy. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  vessels  of  all  nations  are  subject  to  the  police 
r^ulations  of  the  country  whose  ports  they  enter.  If  a  foreign 
vessel  comes  to  this  country,  it  is  subject  to  our  police  regulations 
when  it  gets  inside  of  the  3-mile  limit;  if  we  go  to  a  foreign  country, 
we  are  subject  to  then:  regulations.  Therefore,  any  regulation  that 
woxdid  be  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  or  any  regulation  that  would 
be  for  the  safety  of  the  passengers  on  board,  or  any  ordinary  regu- 
lations, provided  they  apply  them  to  their  ships,  they  can  apply 

to  our  ships.  ,  _  , 

.  Mr.  Gahk.  I  know;  but  I  have  read  Government  reports  where 

they  referred  to  some  British  regulations  as  to  the  loading  of  vessels. 
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Mr.  Edmonds.  We  have  rules  and  regulations  in  r^ard  to  loading 
certain  commodities,  also  with  which  we  require  for^gn  vessels  to 
comply. 

Mr.  Chambsblain.  But  those  are  largely  insurance  r^ulations. 

Mr.  EDMONDS.Possibly  so. 

Jfo.  Chamberlain.  We  have  practically  no  inspection  of  foreign 
cargo  at  all;  they  come  and  go.  They  are  under  the  seaman's  law^ 
of  course. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  How  about  boiler  inspection  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  mean  so  far  as  cargo  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Boiler  inspection  1 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No. 

Edmonds.  Seaworthiness? 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  No. 

Admiral  Taylor.  Life-saving  appliances  are  covered.  I  think  no 
ship  is  allowed  to  leave  our  ports  unless  it  complies  with  our  regu- 
lations regarding  life-saving  appliances,  but  on  this  question  of  the 
loading  of  ships^  my  imderstwiaing  is  we  have  virtually  nothing  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  We  have  absolutely  nothing  in  any  statute 
or  any  Government  regulation;  and  any  compU^ce  there  may  be 
with  British  r^ulations  is  a  voluntary  arrangement,  with  a  view  to 
saving  trouble  when  they  get  into  foreign  ports.    That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Gahn.  I  know  there  is  no  law  or  any  statutory  r^ulations, 
but  tihere  is  a  custom  and  I  have  heard  Uiat  the  Qovemment  agents, 
whoever  they  may  be — I  thought  tlioy  were  the  port  inspectors  or 
something  hke  that — follow  tm  British  r^ulatioos  as  to  the  load 
the  boat  carri^. 

Admiral  Taylor.  My  understanding  is,  our  collectors  of  customs 
are  authorized  to  stop  the  overloading  of  ships,  but  they  have  no 
machinery  and  no  method  of  finding  out  whether  a  ship  is  overloaded. 

I  tlunk  I  have  nothing  more  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  unless  you 
wish  to  ask  questions,  I  would  like  now  to  hard  ydu  hear  from  these 
other  gentl^en. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  If  the  members  of  your  committee  have  anything 
they  desire  to  say,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  them.  Who  would  you 
like  to  speak  next  ? 

Admiral  Taylor.  We  have  Mr.  Gibbs. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Mr.  Gibbs  appeared  yraterday.   You  do  not  want 
to  come  on  ^ain,  do  you,  Mr.  GAhbB  ? 
Mr.  Gibbs.  No. 

Admiral  Taylor.  Then  there  is  Mr.  D.  Amott,  deputv  chief  sur- 
veyor of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  who  would  like  to  make 
a  statement  as  to  this. 

Mr.  Lrckie.  May  I  ask  Admiral  Taylor  a  few  questions  for  the 
sake  ofgetting  information  ? 

Mr.  l^MONDS.  Certainly. 

»  Mr.  Legeie.  I  notice,  Admiral,  you  started  out  by  terming  this  a 
freeboard  committee. 

Admiral  Taylor.  Load-line  and  bulkhead  committee,  I  believe, 
will  correct  it. 

•Mr.  Leckie.  You  used  the  expression  freeboard,  is  what  I  am 
coming  at.  You  do  figure  stresses  and  strains  and  loads  and  all  that 
sort  of  thita^,  but  the  ultimate  purpose  of  it  is  really  to  get  down  io 
the  proposition  of  freeboard,  is  it  nott 
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Admiral  Taylor.  That  is  the  way  it  worked  ont;  yes. 

Mr.  Leckie.  Yes.  Now,  for  information,  the  freeboard  \ ou 
alluded  to  is  the  distance  between  the  deck  and  the  water,  in  smooth 
water,  at  her  lowest  place,  is  it  not— the  lowest  place  on  the  deck  as 

she  is  loaded?  .   .  ,  ^    i.  j    i  v  * 

Admiral  Taylor.  That  is  what  it  is  if  you  have  a  flush-deck  boat; 
but  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  providing  freeboard  regulations  is 
that  vessels  differ.  You  may  have  vessels  with  a  complete  super- 
structure; you  may  have  vessels  where  there  is  no  superstructure. 
All  of  those  matters  come  in,  and  we  have  to  give  some  weight  to 
them  in  determining  the  load  line. 

Mr.  Leckie.  But  for  our  purpose,  roughly,  so  that  we  can  get  an 
understanding  of  it,  it  is  the  distance  from  the  deck  down  to  the 
water,  under  normal  conditions  ? 

Admiral  Taylor.  From  the  freeboard  deck  to  the  water;  yes. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  DAVIN  ARNOTT,  OF  NEW  YORK,  DEPUTY 
CHIEF  SURVEYOR,  AMERICAN  BUREAU  OF  SHIPPIHO. 

Mr.  Arnott.  I  happen  to  have  a  copy  of  the  Japanese  load-line 
law  in  reference  to  Mr.  Gaines's  statement.    Article  5  states: 

Except  in  cases  speriallv  provided  for  by  the  competent  minister  of  stale  a  ve.«- 
,6el  for  which  the  load  line  "has  been  marked  under  tlus  law  shall  not  proceed  to  sea 
with  a  draft  sulimerging  that  load  line. 

That  has  reference  to  the  exceptions  under  this  act.  I  would 
sufcrcst,  although  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  intention  of  the  framer 
of  1.lis  bill,  that  the  reference  to  special  vessels  is  to  cutters,  colliers. 
And  all  those  auxiliaries— naval  vessels,  used  for  naval  purposes.  I 
think  that  is  the  intention. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  conclusion  or  that 

inference  ? 

Mr.  Abnott.  From  my  knowledge  of  what  the  British  and  other 
maritime  nations  do.  Mr.  Gaines  also  raised  the  question  as  to  where 
in  the  act,  the  British  merchant  shipping  act,  the  regulations  were 
applied  to  foreign  vessels.  I  happen  to  have  a  copy  of  it  with  nie, 
and  it  is  in  the  extract  of  British  merchant  shipping  act,  amending  the 
original  act  which  was  passed,  I  think,  away  back  m  1890.  Section 
440  directly  applies  here  to  foreign  vessels  the  same  regulations  that 
apply  to  British  vessels.  The  same  regulations  that  apply  to  British 
vessels  they  have  got  to  applv  to  foreign  vessels  while  in  a  British 
port.  And  I  think  this  also  has  reference  to  the  exemptions  under 
the  Britidl  act.   It  says  here: 

Provided,  That  the  bosurd  of  trade  may  except  from  the  provisionfl  of  thia  flection  any 
class  of  steamships  so  long  as  they  do  not  cany  cai^. 

I  think  that  is  the  intention.  In  other  words,  if  the  vessel  is  not 
intended  to  carry  any  cargo  the  act  does  not  necessarily  mean  to 

apply  the  load  line.  . 

Mr.  Gahn.  May  I  ask  a  question  ?  I  asked  it  perhaps  in  a  ditterent 
form  of  the  Admiral.  It  appears  to  me,  at  least,  that  your  comnuttee 
is  sponsoring  a  load-line  bill  to  be  enacted  into  law  by  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Arnott.  Yes,  sir.  .   •  j-  * 

Mr.  Gahn.  The  Admiral's  testimony  would  seem  to  mdicate  tHat, 
throughout  the  other  countries  and  including  this  country,  there  is 
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no  standardization  for  fixing  the  load  lines  for  vessels  and  that  you 
are  going  to  have  an  international  conference  looking  to  that  end. 
Now  of  what  avail  is  a  load-line  law  in  the  United  Stfttes  until  tbare 
is  a  standardization  of  the  fixing  of  load  lines? 

Mr.  Arnott.  By  instructions  of  the  Shipping  Board,  all  the 
vessels  built  for  the  Emergencv  Fleet  Corporation  were  assigned 
load  lines,  either  by  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  or  by  Lloyd's, 
and  the  United  States  Sliipping  Board  inst  ructed  at  that  time  that 
those  particular  load  lines  should  be  assigned  according  to  the  free- 
board tables  at  present  in  force  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  absence  of 
any  tables  which  we  had  here  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Gahx.  If  we  enacted  this  law,  then,  our  offioeirs,  tlm  Govern- 
ment officials,  would  follow  the  British  rule? 

Mr.  Arxott.  I  think  it  is  the  intention  and  I  rather  think  Admiral 
Taylor  so  stated— that  it  is  the  intention  of  this  conamittee  to  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  these  particular  regulations  tmporarily  only. 

Mr.  Gaun.  And  the  BhtisAi  rules  difier  matorktty  tefa^  other 
countries? 

Mr.  Arnott.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gahn.  Who  have  load  lines  ? 

Mr.  Aenott.  No,  sir.  The  British  regulations  are  different  in 
appearance,  but  the  results  are  practicafly  similar — within  half  an 
inch,  say,  one  way  or  the  other— for  sunilar  types  of  ships.  So  that 
the  German  Government  and  the  British  Government  have  different  ' 
freeboard  tables  which  are  mutually  accepted  one  by  the  other;  ihe 
results  diff^  so  v«ry  slightly  they  are  accepted.  In  other  words, 
on  German  vessels  arriving  in  Britffih  ports  there  is  no  question  about 
the  load  line;  and  on  British  ships  arriving  in  German  ports  there  is 
no  question  about  the  load  line. 

Mr.  Gahn.  From  the  testimony  I  have  heard,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  clear  standard  of  fixing  the  load  line.  If  there  is  a  standard, 
the  British  load-line  law  seems  to  be  very  flexible;  there  seems  to  be 
more  than  one  standard  of  measuring  boats  as  the  law  is  given  to 
us  and  contrasted  by  Mr.  Gaines. 

Mr.  Arnott.  WeU,  the  British  law  or  any  other  freeboard  r^ula- 
tion  that  I  know  of,  any  other  compulsory  load-line  regulation,  does 
not  mention  specifically  the  rules  under  which  the  freeboards  have 
to  be  worked  out.  That  is  done  deliberately,  because  the  types  of 
vessels  are  changed  and  improvements  are  being  made  constantly 
in  shipbuilding,  just  the  same  as  in  any  other  art;  so  that  great 
care  is  taken  not  to  include  in  the  law  itself  anv  fixed  rules  and  regula- 
tions. The  great  purpose  is  to  make  those  rules  as  elastic  as  possible, 
so  that  as  they  change  the  construction  of  ships  the  freeboard  rules 
are  changed  from  tfane  to  time,  naturally.  They  are  not  like  the 
Laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  parochial;  but  you  have  to  keep  in 
toudi  with  progrew  and  these  rules  are  changed  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Gahn.  Ahd  changed  too  often,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Aenott.  Oh,  there  is  only  one  recognized  set  of  British  rules. 
When  a  new  type*of  ship  comes  into  existence,  for  instance,  when 
some  shipowner  has  gotten  a  shipbuilder  to  evolve  a  new  type  of 
ship  and  the  freeboara  rules  in  force  at  that  time  may  not  apply 
directlji^  I  think  what  is  done  then  is  for  the  shipowner  to  apply  to 
the  autnoriti^  to  the  board  of  trade,  and  usually  there  is  a  confer- 
ence of  the  dinerent  assigning  authorities  under  the  act;  that  is  to 
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say,  the  classification  societies  and  the  board  of  trade  in  ^  P^" 
alXv  case,  and  this  particular  ship  is  put  up  before  those  technical 
men  and  they  come  to  a  decision  on  the  point  of  what  is  going  to  be 
a  fair  and  reksdnable  load  line  for  that  particular  ship 

Mr.  Gahn.  The  testimony  here  seems  to  indicate  that  Great  Bntr- 
ain  has  one  standard  of  measuring  British  boats  and  .aiiotlier  for 
measuring  foreign  boats.  At  least,  there  is  a  possibihty  m  their  law, 
and  the  possibihty  indicates  the  probability.  . 

Mr.  ESMONDS.  Are  you  conflicting  the  idea  of  "measuring  the  boat 
for  dead-weight  and  gross  tonnage  and  measuring  the  boat  for  tne 

load  line  ?  ,        ,    •    i    i  i 

Mr  Gahn.  I  do  not  know  the  technical  pliraseology. 

Mr  Edmonds.  There  are  two  diflerent  things  there. 

Mr.  Gahn.  But  the  result  is  fixing  the  load  line. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  When  you  talk  of  measuring  a  boat  for  ite  tonna^, 
it  iL  no  effect  on  the  load  line  whatever.  I  do  not  believe  thev 
meSre  a  boat  for  its  load  Ime;  I  think  they  calculate  on  the  strength 
of  the  boat  and  the  general  character  of  the  boat  and  what  the  upper 
works  show  as  to  wLt  the  load  line  would  be;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Aenott.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  generally  the  case.  . 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  consideration  of  the  tonnage  measuring  of  the 
boat,  itself  does  not  enter  so  much  in  making  the  load  Ime « 

Mr.  Arnott.  Not  so  much.  ,      f       Un^t  tb« 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  other  thmgs-the  character  of bo^t  the 
way  the  boat  is  built,  the  width  of  the  boat,  the  stabihty  of  the 
bolt,  ^d  a  whole  lot  of  things  like  that-enter  into  it.  1  ou  might 
have  a  boat  that  is  measureS  to  carry  6  000  tons,  or  anything  e  se 
you  want  to  make  it,  and  still  be  unstable  on  account  of  its  build. 
Therefore  the  load  line  has  to  take  into  consideration  all  those  ditter- 
^t  propositions-the  build  of  the  boat,  the  girders,  and  the  general 
^aracter  of  the  construction  of  the  boat,  that  you  do  no  have  to 
when  you  measure  for  tonnage.  So  that  if  you  will  divorce 
the  tonnage  frbm  your  mind  ia  considecmg  the  load  hue,  you  will 
work  on  a  better  basis.  xt  i^ 

Mr.  Gahn.  The  result  is  the  fixmg  of  the  load  line.  N-ecessarily 
if  the  load  line  is  higher  on  one  vessel  than  it  is  on  another,  the  tirst 
Y^  cm  cany  a^gw  load,  whi<jh  will  result  m  its  carrymg  more 

^''iS^MONDS.  That  is  absolutely  true.  On  the  other  hand  the 
measurement  may  be  made  that  way  and  that  one  boat  can  hold  so 
much  cargo  loaded  right  up  to  a  certam  pomt  and  be  absolutely 
stable  in  Siy  ordinary  sea  or  in  any  extraordinary  sea,  maybe  unless 
it  is  very  extraordinary,  and  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  boat 
Mid  the  build  of  the  boat  the  load  line  probab  y  would  be  correct  in 
accordance  with  that;  but  there  may  be  another  boat  that  has  not 
the  same  structure  but  just  the  same  size,  as  far  as  measurements 
are  concerned,  and  yet  she  would  not  be  able,  on  account  of  her 
stabiUty,  to  pirry  the  same  loiiyd.  Sh^  would  be  tpo  topheavyi  too 
much  above  the  water.  ,11       u-  u  +i,^o« 

Mr.  Gahn.  Are  there  any  rules  and  standards  by  which  those 
things  axe  measured,  so  that  the  vessel  owner  m  this  country  would 
S^DW  hTwas  going  to  be  treated  fairly  and  the  vessel  would  be 
mei^ured  by  a  certain  standard  so  that  the  owners  could  construct 
their  vessels  in  accordance  therewith) 
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Mr.  Ei>MOM)s.  According  to  my  undorstandiilg  of  the  testimony  ^ 
here,  I  ho  load  line  has  been  made  according  to  the  British  rules,  with 
sucli  modilications  as  you  find  necessary  on  account  of  the  vessel? 

Mr.  Arnott.  That  is,  only  temporarily. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Of  course,  I  understand  that  is  only  temporarily; 
but  if  you  (h)  not  get  a  load-line  law,  yon  will  have  to  take  their  marks 
whenever  you  go  to  their  ports,  and  just  at  present  you  are  virtually 
foUowing  the  rules  established  for  the  load  line  by  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  which  are  established  for  that  particular  character  of  ship, 
ar(*  you  not  ( 

Mr.  Arnott.  Yes,  sir. 

;Mr.  Gahn.  But  it  seems  that  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  if  they 
are  the  ones,  hx  tlie  rules  in  measuring  the  load  line  and  they  have 
two  or  three  sets  of  rules  to  go  by. 

Admiral  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gahn.  The  law  permits  that,  at  least,  as  digested  hy  Mr. 
Gaines,  that  they  can  have  one  set  of  standards  for  British  boats  and 
one  set  for  the  foreign  ships  in  British  p{)rts. 

Admiral  Taylor.  The  law  might  permit  it,  but  the  practice  is 
there  is  only  one  set  of  rules  as  applied  to  all  ships. 

Mr.  Gahn.  Vndin-  that  practice  in  vogue  in  Great  Britain,  which 
has  a  load-line  law,  1  can  see  there  might  be  a  great  many  bad  prac- 
tices in  the  United  States  if  we  have  a  load-line  law. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  What  happens  over  there,  as  I  understand  the  testi- 
mony, the  British  Board  of  Trade  is  the  supreme  authority,  just  as 
you  propose  to  give  the  Department  of  Commerce  supreme  authority 
m  this  bill.  Now,  if  they  have  a  ship  which,  owing  to  its  peculiar  con- 
struction, would  justify  them  in  changing  the  load  line,  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  has  the  authority  to  do  it.  Tht^y  have  a  general  set 
of  rules  and  regulations  for  establishing  the  load  line,  but  the  owner 
does  not  like  that  load  line.  He  says,  I  have  built  my  ship  different 
and  I  can  do  different  with  her."  If  the  British  Board  of  Trade  are 
satisfied  that  his  contention  is  rights  they  can  give  authority  to  change 
that  load  line. 

Mr.  Arnott.  They  do  not  change  the  load  line,  but  they  change 
the  rules,  because  with  every  new  type  of  ship  it  is  taken  up  in  the 
earl}'  stages  of  the  construction  when  the  vessel  is  building  in  the 
yard  and,  naturally,  the  whole  thing  is  fouo;ht  out  then.  The  result 
IS  when  the  vessel  is  finished  she  has  a  load  line  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  change  it. 

Mr.  Gahn.  Until  there  is  an  international  standard  of  fixing  load 
fines,  I  do  not  see  any  big  advantage  of  having  a  load-line  law  in  the 
United  wStates.  For  instance,  the  Shippii^  Board  m^ht  be  dis- 
criminated against  by  the  British,  or  vice  versa,  by  those  m  authority 
to  fix  load  lines. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  is  very  true,  except  this,  that  we  have  to  send 
our  ships  to  those  foreign  ports  and  when  we  send  them  to  foreign 
ports,  if  we  have  no  load4ine  law  of  our  own,  we  are  forced  to  take 
their  load  Ime.  Now,  your  ship  may  get  into  port  and  it  may  be  a 
special  type  of  ship  and  they  have  no  idea  exacthr  as  to  what  thev 
should  make  the  load  line  on  it  and  they  may  be  forced  to  go  to  all 
kinds  of  measurements  and  tests,  and  by  that  time  you  have  had  your 
ship,  costing  you  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  a  day,  delayed  there  for  from 
two  to  five  days  at  least  until  th3y  get  through  wiith  it. 
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Mr.  GAtm.  You  will  have  that  delay  anyway,  because  they  will 
have  to  approve  our  load  line. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Yes;  but  if  you  have  tins  law  passcul  and  make  it 
hberal  then  you  ean  meet  in  open  negotiations  with  l^^ngland,  because 
you  ean  say/'*  If  you  recognize  our  load-line  law  in  your  ports,  we  will 
reeogni/e  vour  load-line  law  in  our  ports/'  and  the  result  is  you  have 
the  means  by  whieli  you  ean  foree  them  to  give  recognition  to  what 
you  (k).  1  do  not  agree  with  all  this  impris(med  business  myself:  I 
will  say  that  frankly:  but  I  do  say  this,  that  we  are  undoubtedly  at 
an  advantage  if  we  have  some  recognition  of  a  load  line,  because  then 
we  can  force  Japan,  we  can  force  Austria,  Germany.  France,  or  any 
other  country,  to  recognize  our  load-line  law  or  we  can  say  to^  them, 
''You  can  not  come  into  our  ports  without  our  load  line.''  The 
result  is  you  are  going  to  put  the  same  expense  on  them  that  they  put 
on  you,  and  they  will  quickly  come  to  terms,  and  it  is  gomg  to  bring 
about  the  international  agreement  you  are  talking  about;  whereas, 
if  we  never  do  this,  you  will  never  be  in  a  position  to  enforce  an  inter- 
national agreement',  because  any  committee  you  would  send  would 
not  have  authority  to  make  it  a  law,  and  it  may  take  five  years  to 
have  an  international  agreement  before  you  got  a  load  hue. 

Mr.  Gahn.  There  is  no  international  agreement  now? 

Mr,  Edmonds.  No. 

Mr.  Gahn.  So  that  under  your  interpretation  there  might  be  a 
different  load  line  for  our  boats  going  to  Japan  than  for  those  going 
to  Great  Britain  or  France. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  think  that  is  hardly  possible,  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  any  group  of  sane  surveyors  and  ship  architects 
would  change  the  load  lines. 

Admiral  Taylor*  There  is  the  very  closest  international  agree- 
ment among  the  countries  which  have  load  line  legishUion,  because 
the  technical  departures  have  been  comparatively  small  and  the 
r^ulations  vary  comparatively  little.  Mr.  Arnott  pointed  out  the 
German  regulations  and  I  may  say  that  1-2  or  15  years  ago  the 
British  and  German  regulations  differed  so  much  that  there  was  a 
conference  held  and  they  finally  came  to  a  working  agreement  by 
which,  although  the  regulations  were  not  identical  they  were  so  near 
it  that  one  nation  could  accept  the  results  of  the  other's  regulations. 

Mr.  Gahn.  Mr.  Chakman,  I  realize  I  have  not  expressed  clearly 
the  point  I  have  in  mind,  but  I  think  you  gentlemen  with  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  get  what  I  am  drivmg  at,  and  since  that  point 
might  be  in  the  mmds  of  other  members  of  the  committee  and  tliere 
are  so  few  members  of  the  committee  here,  I  thought  I  had  better 
ask  the  question  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  am  glad  you  did,  and  if  you  have  not  gotten  it 
clear  in  your  mind  I  would  go  ahead.  Just  because  I  happen  to 
have  studied  this  does  not  mean  that  you  know  it  all.  I  am  only 
trying  to  avoid  confusion  and  trying  to  keep  the  hearing  down  to 
the  load  line  and  not  to  get  us  mixed  up  with  the  measurement  of 
the  ship  and  all  those  things  which  is  an  entirely  difl'erent  proposition. 

Mr:  Gahn.  Here  is  the  pomt:  If  there  is  no  world-wide  standard 
of  fixing  load  lines  according  to  a  technical  method,  then  what  is  the 
necessity  of  having  a  load-lme  law  in  the  United  States. 

Adxoiral  Tatlob.  Because,  otherwise,  we  are  liable  to  have  to 
contend  with  separate  load  lines  based  <m  different  standards*  All 
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countries  but  the  United  States  hare  a  standard.  Now,  under 
present  conditions,  apart  from  this  gentieman's  agreement,  as  I 
understand  it.  if  an  ^Imencan  ship  goes  to  an  English  port  she  may 
be  recmired  to  be  measured  in  the  English  port  and  to  have  het 
tA\ghsh  load  line  estabhshed.  Then  if  she  goes  to  a  French  port 
she  may  be  required  to  be  measured  and  have  her  French  load  line 
estabhslicd;  if  she  goes  to  a  German  port,  she  may  be  required  to 
be  measured  and  have  her  German  load  line  established;  if  she  goea 
to  a  Japanese  port,  she  may  be  required  to  be  measured  and  have 
her  Japanese  load  line  established.  My  impression  is,  although 
there  is  no  international  agreement,  the  nations  which  have  regula- 
tions are  so  close  together  that  there  are  very  few  cases  wh^e  a  ship 
carries  more  than  one  load  line.  I  thmk  in  some  of  the  north  of 
l^urope  countries  they  have  two  load  lines— one  to  meet  the  British 
and  theu-  rules  and  one  to  meet  special  cases.  And  I  think,  as 
thmgs  stand  now,  with  American  ships  trading  aU  over  the  world, 
they  might  have  to  have  a;  separate  load  line  lor  every  country  to 
which  they  go,  because  they  all  have  different  r^ations  «ud  they 
will  require  the  trading  out  of  their  ports  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  their  country  on  load  lines. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  To  me,  that  is  the  particularly  attractive  thing 
about  ttiis  bill.  If  we  can  put  it  in  such  shape  as  to  get  recognition 
from  these  other  countries,  we  are  going  to  save  ourselves  from 
annoyance  that  they  can  put  over  on  us  if  they  want  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Gahn.  If  each  of  those  coimtries  have  different  rules  for  estab- 
lishing load  lines,  they  can  put  us  to  that  inconvenience  anyway^ 
because  we  would  have  to  dicker  with  them  in  recognizing  our  law. 

Admiral  Taylor.  There  is  no  difficulty  with  that  in  practice  if  we 
once  get  our  law. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  do  not  forget  this,  that  if  we  have  a  law  here 
and  they  get  to  fooling  with  us,  we  can  go  to  fooling  with  them,  and 
we  can  cause  their  ships  just  as  much  1<m(s  as  they  cause  our  ships. 
Suppose  the  French  held  our  ship  up  for  10  days  in  their  ports  and  you 
had  this  law  passed  and  no  understanding  with  them,  and  then  they 
bring  one  of  their  transatlantic  steamera  over  here:  We  say,  we  are 
not  satisfied  with  your  load  line;  you  have  to  comply  with  our  regu- 
lations, and  we  keep  one  of  their  big  transatlantic  steamers  standing 
around  for  10  days.  We  can  retaliate,  and  very  soon  you  will  force 
them  to  recognize  your  load  line. 

Admiral  Taylob.  Before,  when  the  commerce  under  the  American 
flag  was  a  mere  trifle,  the  matter  was  trivial;  but  conditions  have 
chanjged  now,  and  this  is  liable  to  be  a  very  serious  matter  in  con- 
ducting our  foreign  commerce. 

Mr.  Gahn.  Yout  committee  is  going  to  call  an  international 
conference? 

Admiral  Tatlob.  No,  sir.  There  was  an  mternational  conference 
Ih&t  had  been  called,  the  preliminary  steps  for  it  beginning  in  Great 
Britain  in  1915.  That  was  to  have  been  the  secon(l  conference.  The 
first  conference,  in  1513,  on  the  safety  of  life  at  sea,  as  a  result  of  the 
disaster  to  the  Titanic,  was  to  have  been  succeeded  by  this  other  con- 
ference. It  was  put  off  on  account  of  the  war  and  never  taken  up 
again,  but  it  is  generally  understood  before  long  there  will  be  another 
international  conference  called  on  this  load-liue  matter,  because  it  is. 
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a  thing  which  it  is  desirable  to  handle  internationally  if  possible,  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  these  difficulties  the  chairman  has  spoken  of. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  have  heard  there  was  to  be  such  a  conference  in 
October  of  this  year;  is  that  informatiion  correct? 

Adimiral  Taylob.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  C5HAMBEBLAIN.  No ;  there  is  to  be  no  conference  on  that  sub- 
ject definitely  at  idl;  it  is  all  in  abeyance.  There  are  likely  to  be 
some  inefonnal  conv«sations  on  the  subject  of  the  modification  of  the 
aafety-at-sea  convention,  which  deals  with  passenger  ships,  but  that 
does  not  involve  this  load-line  question  at  all.  You  see,  as  a  result 
i»t  the  war  and  the  numerous  torpedoings  of  passenger  ships  during 
the  war,  there  has  been  acquired  a  very  lai^e  amount  of  experience  as 
appUcable  to  the  subdivision  of  hulls  of  passenger  ships,  and  now  there 
is  some  general  feeUng  df  talking  that  over;  but  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  an  int^ational  conference,  and  certainly  nothing  bearing  on  this 
load-lme  proposition  of  an  international  load-line  agreement.  .  I 
think  you  pMsibly  iwtre  confoBed  what  you  have  heaid  about  one 
with  the  other. 

Mr.  Oaikbs.  Well,  the  confusion,  if  any,  was  on  the  part  of  whoever 
informed  me.  I  recoUect  the  infonnation  I  had,  that  there  was  to  be 
a  conference  in  October  on  iMs  subject. 

Admiral  Taylob.  Not  <m  load  lines. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Would  ih&e  be  any  difficulty  in  procuring  such  a 
conference  by  that  tune,  in  connection  with  the  other  informal  con- 
versation which  you  say  is  to  take  place,  Mr.  Chamberlain? 

Mr.  OoAMBSBLAiN.  You  See,  that  is  rather  a  short  time.  What 
you  would  have  to  do,  somebody  would  have  to  move  in  the  matter 
first  and  that  would  require  an  appropriation  by  Congress;  if  the 
conference  was  to  be  held  here,  you  would  have  to  pass  a  bill  making 
the  appropriation  to  put  it  into  effect  and  to  issue  the  invitations,  and 
here  it  is  the  middle  of  July  and  I  do  not  believe  you  could  go  through 
all  the  formalities  necessary.  You  were  here,  Mr.  Edmonds,  when 
they  had  the  saf ety-at-sea  conf OTsnce  and  your  former  chaiitaan  went 
there,  and  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  it  took  nearly  a  year  to 
get  ready  for  that.  You  could  not  get  it  by  October;  that  would  be 
entirely  out  <^  the  question— I  mean,  just  because  of  title  physical 

reasons.  .  . 

Admiral  Taylor.  It  takes  about  a  year  to  get  an  international 

conference  together.  i    j  i- 

Mr.  Herriman.  Have  you  any  doubt  the  passing  of  a  load-lme 
law  bv  this  country  would  hasten  a  load-line  conference  ? 

Mr.  OnAMBKRLAix.  You  see,  we  would  be  in  an  impossible  posi- 
tion, it  seems  to  me.  to  call  a  conference  on  load  lines  when  we  nave 
no  load-line  law  at  all.  I  do  not  think  you  could  persuade  Congress 
to  do  that,  and  X  do  not  tliink  you  would  advocate  it  and  I  am  sure 
I  would  not. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GEORGE  ».  McDEEMOTT,  PSOFESSOB  OF 
NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE  COBNEIL  UHIVEESITY. 

life.  MoDbbmott.  Mr.  Chainnan,  it  seeans  to  me  <^t  the  funda- 
ment»l  question  that  we  are  all  concerned  in  and  discussing  is  the 
qui'stion  of  the  safety  of  Mfe  and  property.  The  (juestiim.of  the  load 
line  is  only  one  of  those  cades  wii«fe  we  aire  discuscmag  the  advisability 
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of  establishing  laws  which  shall  have  for  their  purpose  the  protection 
of  iile  and  property  at  sea.  How  we  are  going  to  secure  or  what 
rules  and  regulations  are  proper  to  secure  this  safety  of  life  at  sea  is  a 
matter  of  detail  that  can  best  be  considered  bv  those  most  experiencod 
in  the  matter  of  the  construction  of  ships  \md  the  fulfilling  of  the 
conditions  that  those  ships  have  got  to  fill  in  service. 

I  can  not  go  into  all  these  details,  because  there  is  not  the  time- 
but  underhang  any  rule  or  regulation  that  will  gain  this  security  for 
Me  and  prcporty  at  sea  there  are  three  questions.  First,  the  question 
of  providing  a  certain  amount  of  reserve  buovancj.  You  have  a 
certain  amount  of  buoyancy  actively  engaged  in  supporting  vour 
deadweight.  As  lon^  as  your  ship  is  intact,  your  buoyancy  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  ship  and  all  of  the  contents.  In  case  of  stress  of 
weather  or  some  other  cause,  if  water  is  allowed  to  enter  into  tlie 
hull  of  the  ship  by  the  seas  breaking  over  her,  tearing  her  hatches 
away  Mid  getting  down  in  the  hold,  you  must  have  a  certain  addi- 
tional buoyancy  m  reserve  in  order  to  make  up  for  that  additional 
weight. 

The  question  naturally  arises  in  one's  mind  -How  are  we  goin*'-  to 
secure  the  knowledge  as  to  what  is  the  pro|)er  amount  of  reserye 
buoyancy  to  have  on  hand  to  take  care  of  those  disadyantageous 
happenings.  That  can  only  be  determined  by  experience.  The 
committee  of  which  I  am  a  member  haye  had  these  tilings  fully  in 
mind  and  naturally  we  turned  to  the  nation  which  possessed'  the 
largest  amount  of  experience,  due  to  possessing  the  largest  amount 
of  tonnage,  and  we  naturally  made  appeal  to  the  present  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  British  Government.  After  considerin*'  them 
very  fully,  we  came  to  the  decision  that  so  far  as  air  buo/ancy  is 
concerned,  it  would  seem  from  their  experience  that  the  rules  and 
regulations  they  have  adopted  and  practicaiiy  had  had  in  use  for 
30  to  40  years,  fulfill  the  purpose. 

Ti-e  other  consideration  entering  into  the  determination  of  the 
pr  >per  load  line  of  a  ship  js  that  where  you  provide  a  proper  workin^^ 
platlorm— meaning  thereby  a  deck— and  providing  that  the  deck 
snail  be  a  certam  amount  out  of  the  water  so  that  a  seaman,  in 
piissing  from  stem  to  stern  in  the  natural  performance  of  his  duties 
will  be  reasonably  safeguardeii  in  regard  to  being  washed  overboard! 

The  third  element  you  have  to  consider  is  strength;  and  in  the 
present  rules  and  regulations  of  the  British  Government  that  matter 
of  strength  is  also  taken  care  of  right  from  the  very  beginning.  The  law 
was  put  in  force  by  the  British  in  1890,  and  there  it  is  stated  clearly 
that  the  standard  of  stj-ength  shall  be  Lloyd's  classification  rules  of 
ISS5.  These  rules  have  been  changed  from  time  to  time  as  new  types 
of  vessels  came  in,  and  also  with  the  introduction,  to  a  greater  extent, 
of  steel  in  lieu  of  wood.  There  are  a  great  many  types  that  have 
come  in  and  the  result  is  that  Lloyd's  rules  have* changed;  other 
classilication  societies  have  come  into  being  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  commercial  conditions  and  their  rules  hkewise  have  chang^;  but 
the  standard  at  the  present  time  is  Lloyd's  rules  of  1885. 

I  do  not  think  it  has  been  stated  this  morning,  although  it  may  have 
been  stated  previously,  that  the  British  appointed  a  committee  in 
1913  haying  the  same  purpose  in  mind  that  this  comniittee  of  wiueh 
I  am  a  member  has— to  take  into  advisement,  consideration,  and 
analysis  what  changes  would  be  necessaiy  fM&sk  that  standard  of 
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lgg5 — and  as  a  result  of  their  deliberations  on  that  pouit  and  also  on 
the  other  points  I  have  spoken  of,  a  reserve  buoyancy  is  still  implicitly 
involved,  although  it  is  not  so  stated  in  these  proposals  of  the  British 
committee.  In  the  present  board  of  trade  nues,  however,  a  reserve 
buoyancy  is  referred  to  direct;  but  it  is  implicitly  involved  in  the 
work  of  this  later  committee.  And  form  the  experience  that  inter- 
vened between  1890  and  1913,  that  committee  made  certain  changes; 
that  is,  they  proposed  certain  changes.  Their  report  is  in  the  form  or 
a  blue  book  which  was  published  in  1915  or  1916.  Those  changes 
were  caused  by  the  changes  in  the  methods  of  construction,  types  of 
vessels,  etc.  But  in  regard  to  the  standard  of  strength,  because,  no 
matter  how  we  may  look  at  it,  it  is  inyolyed,  it  is  a  mechanical  propo- 
sition.   If  you  load  a  beam  beyond  the  powers  that  that  beam 

Eossesses,  there  is  only  one  result — it  will  bend,  continue  to  bend,  and 
reak. 

Now,  a  ship  at  sea,  a  ship  lying  in  port — there  are  some  ships  I 
know  that  are  bearing  a  load  of  5  and  6  tons  when  they  are  lying 
alongside  the 'harbors,  5  and  G  tons  per  square  inch.  If  that  is  the 
condition  alongside  of  the  harbor,  it  has  to  be  expected,  in  its  travels 
oyer  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  winter,  that  that  beam  is 
going  to  be  subjected  to  considerable  straining;  so  that  it  is  a  reason- 
ahle  conclusion  to  come  to  that  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  any 
law  that  is  to  safeguard  life  and  property,  the  knowledge  we  have  of 
mechanics  must  be  applied. 

As  a  result,  this  committee,  in  its  analysis,  found  a  new  standard, 
because  1885  is  to  be  regarded  as  obsolete  in  a  way.  They  are  still 
holding  to  that  as  a  standard,  but  this  committee  adopted  a  new 
standard.  Now,  I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  men  on  the  comniittee 
who  has  had  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  British  rules,  and  I  lind  them 
reasonably  correct.  They  are  founded  on  true  mechanical  princi- 
ples and  admirably  fulfill,  in  my  opinion,  the  purpose  we  are  all 
seeking — the  protection  of  life  and  property.  That  is  fundamental. 
Any  man  who  is  opposed  to  laws  that  safeguard  life  and  property- 
well,  we  each  of  us  have  our  opinion  of  that  man.  I  think,  further- 
more, as  an  American  (because,  although  I  speak  Scotch,  I  am  an 
American),  I  would  like  to  see  the  United  States  flag  entering  any 
port,  British,  Jap,  or  any  other  port,  not  as  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
but  because  it  is  our  right — as  an  American,  I  say,  That  brings  it 
down  to  the  fundamentals  and,  to  me,  that  is  what  we  are  all  sitting 
in  session  for — to  discuss  the  adyisabiUty  of  passing  any  law  to  safe- 
guard life  and  property;  and,  as  an  individual,  I  am  in  favor  of  it. 

•Mr.  Gahn.  As  I  understand,  there  is  another  object  of  a  load  line, 
and  that  is  to  insure  fair  and  equal  competition  between  vessels. 
Have  you  anything  to  say  on  that  ? 

Mr.  McDermott.  That  wouhl  naturally  follow,  and  i)artieularly 
if  there  was  an  international  a^i^rtx^ment.  We  are  not  seeking  that  in 
this  law,  althou.srh  in  the  i-(H*ommendations  we  are  going  to  inake  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  there  are  eej'tain  departures  from  the 
British.  Admiral  Taylor,  our  chairman,  drew  your  attention  to  the 
question  of  introducing  the  consideration  of  dividing  the  world's  sei's 
into  zones  or  belts.  Thus,  at  the  present  time,  following  the  British 
practice,  the  freeboard  is  determined  upon  the  basis,  so  far  as  weather 
IS  concerned,  of  what  exists  surrovmdmg  the  British  Isles:  namely, 
more  generally  speaking,  between  50°  and  1)0°  latitude.    Now,  the 
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invosti(Tations  of  the  member  on  tfee  Pacific  coast,  and  also  i^e 
pnrt  of  myself  who  checked  the  W^uros  for  the  Atlantic  and  Gtuf 
cotiditior. — on  examination  of  the  weather  conditions  on  both  01 
those  coasts,  as  also  of  the  Indian  Ocean— led  us  ultimately  to  the 
decision  to  reconmiend  that  the  present  standsxrd  of  weather  condi- 
tions siionid  he  d.-parted  from.  To  put  it  very  tersely,  the  changes 
we  propose,  we  are  taking  a  helt  or  zone  25"'  each  side  of  the  Equator, 
in  vrhich  we  know  from  an  examination  of  the  crovernmental  charts 
that  have  been  published,  which  we  examined  for  a  2o-year  period, 
that  for  that  belt  the  conditions  are  practically  similar  to  tliat 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  for  which  the  British  make  special  provision. 
Then  A\  li:5t  lies  south  of  that  and  north,  as  Admiral  Taylor  said,  we 
find  as  farthei-  south  aTul  faither  north,  that  the  weather  con- 

ditions become  more  sevei-e.  As  a  result,  we  are  [nnns;  to  take  advan- 
tat^e  of  what  the  s^ood  Lord  has  5j;iven  us  by  making  rules  and 
tions  whereby  we  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  that  50  belt. 
We  are  not  (Garnering  that  for  ourselves.  It  would  be  un-American 
if,  in  my  iud'4ment,  we  attempted  to  get  something  ('ver  the  other 
iellow.  "It  is  "not  a  question  of  coinpeting  with  the  British;  it  is  a 
question  of  protect inii;  life  and  property  and,  ultimately,  particularly 
if  an  international  conference  is  secured,  which  I  believe  it  will  very 
shortly  1  believe  we  can  relv  on  the  other  nations  agreeing  with  us  in 
principie  and  it  will  only  be  a  m.atter  of  settling  the  zones. 

For  examole,  I  sav  2,5°  on  each  side  oi'  the  Equator.  Some  tellow 
who  happens  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  belt  will  come  along  and. 
say  "Now,  look  where  vou  put  me;  I  am  to  be  left  off  the  map,  so  to 
speak  "and  there  will  belittle  differences  made  in  that  zone,  and  in 
taking  50°  across  the  equatorial  belt  there  are  ct)nditions  m  which 
this  committee,  in  its  judgment,  believe  there  should  be  some  allow- 
ance. Now,  in  the  British  law  as  it  is  now,  which  we  are  following 
bv  matter  of  courtesv  and  by  a  gentlemen's  agreement,  there  is  no 
sxich  advantage  to  be  obtained.  That  is  one  of  the  chief  differences 
that  we  would  expect  to  argue  in  an  international  conference,  to 
secure  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  the  rest  of  the  world's  commerce 
the  advantages  that  belong  to  that  belt,  so  far  as  weather  conditions 
are  concerned. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Have  you  ever  been  master  ot  an  .American  sea- 
going cargo  vessel  ?  .  .  i  • 

Mr.  McDbbmoit.  No;  but  I  have  como  m  contact,  as  a  designer 
of  vessels  for  a  period  of  15  or  16  years,,  with  many  masters  of  American 

seagoing  vessels. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  How^  long  did  you  follow  the  sea  < 

Mr.  McDekmott.  I  have  not  follov.ed  the  sea  at  all. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  You  never  loaded  a  slap  in  a  port  v/here  she  was 
<roino-  to  stand  these  stresses  of  weather,  and  yet  you  want  to  make  up 
rules  for  men  who  have  followed  the  sea  all  theu:  lives,  ihat  is 
your  position  in  this  thing? 

Mr.  McDekmott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  You  want  to  make  rules  for  men  who  h:ive  est^ao- 
lished  reputations  as  sWpmasters,  who  have  followed  tae  sea  all  ot 
their  lives,  who  know  their  own  ship,  know  the  voyage  they  are  mak- 
ing, know  whether  the  ship  is  strong  or  w(nik,  know  whether  they  are 
gomg  throi^  ©aim  or  storm— you  want  to  sit  at  a  desk  and  tell  mm 
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how  to  load  the  ship  when  you  never  went  to  sea  and  never  had  any 
experience.  Now,  that  is  the  way  with  most  of  the  people  who 
know  anything  about  a  load  line.  ,  .    ,  ^       •  ^« 

Mr  Edmonds.  I  think  the  gentleman  explamed  to  us  m  the  begm- 
ning  that  he  was  a  professor  of  naval  •architecture  at  Cornell  Uni- 
vMsity,  and  also  explamed  he  has  come  in  pontaot  with  men  who 

have  had  experience.       *    .  .   

Mr.  Pendleton.  I  would  like  to  get  a  man  here  who  has  gone  to 

sea  and  loaded  these  vessels.  ^  u*.  4. 

Mr.  Gahn.  Yoor  idea  is  Ihat  no  Member  of  Congress  ought  to.hx 
a  load  line  unless  he  has  been  a  sailor?  ^  .   .  ,       ^.  , 

Mr.  Pendleton.  No;  they  ought  to  get  their  mfoimfttion  from 
some  men  who  know  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Gahn.  WeH,  the  committee  is  doing  that. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  We  are  going  to  give  you  a  chance. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  You  gentlemen  are  all  right;  yon  have  not  a 

dollar  invested  in  ships.  ,   . «    ,r  x      1  *u-* 

Mr.  Edmonds.  How  do  you  know  thati   You  can  not  make  that 

statement. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  I  hope  you  have.  ^     j     *  •  * 

Mr.  Edmonds.  If  you  want  to  make  a  statement  aaid  get  mto 

personalities,  I  will  get  into  them  very  quicklv. 
Mr  Pendleton.  I  hope  you  have;  but  it  has  always  been  steted 

that  Members  of  Congress  were  not  supposed  to  have  mvestmente  m 

^'^M^^dmonds.  I  guess  there  are  Members  of  Congress  interested  in 
shipping.  I  have  been  mterested  in  it,  and  I  guess  I  know  as  much 
about  shipping  as  any  man  can  who  does  not  make  a  trade  of  it. 

Mr.  Herriman.  How  much  does  the  average  master  know  about 
the  strength  of  the  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Pendleton.  He  knows  more  than  any  man  uvmg. 

Mr.  Herriman.  I  can  not  agree  with  you.  .   ^,     ,  j 

Mr  Pendleton.  He  goes  out  in  her  and  he  goes  m  the  storms  and 
he  knows  the  strains  on  the  ship,  and  there  is  not  any  mspector  Mid 
there  is  not  anybody  else  who  knows  half  he  does. 

Mr.  Herrlman.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  If  he  comes  through  with  her,  he  knows  whether 
she  is  strong  or  weak,  and  he  is  there  to  load  her  and  to  determme 
what  cargo  he  carries.  ,  - 

Mr.  McDermott.  Mr.  Pendleton  has  asked  me  a  auction  and  i 
would  like  to  inform  him  as  far  as  I  have  the  abihty.  Unfortunately, 
I  am  laboring  under  the  handicap  of  bemg  a  profe^or  in  a  university, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  its  disadvant^es;  but,  before,  that,  1 
got  what  every  professor  ought  to  have,  whuAi  is  a  full  trauung  in 
the  knowledge  of  ship  construction.  I  got  it  under  conchUons  about 
which  I  think  there  can  be  no  Question,  namely,  "mth  the  Uyde 
Bank  Shipbuilding  Co.,  where  the  L^mfamta  was  built  and  the 
majority 'of  the  famous  vessels  on  the  North  Atlantic,  and  1  have 
taken  part  in  the  designing  of  those  vessels.  You  ask  me  rf  i  haye 
had  anv  sea  experience,  and  I  say  no,  but  I  want  to  make  this  quaU- 
ficatioii  :  I  have  had  no  sea  experience  as  a  master  or  as  a  man  before 
the  mast,  but  I  have  had  the  privilege  in  the  course  of  my  buamess 
of  having  made  26  double  trips  across  the  Atlantic  m  all  Jonds  ot 
weather;  I  have  traveled  all  the  oceans  of  the  world,  and  I  can  say 
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definitely  that  I  have  put  into  practice  all  I  gained  from  that  experi- 
ence in  the  design  and  construction  of  y^sels.  When  we  design 
and  construct  a  vessel,  we  do  not  attempt  to  follow  .this  rule  and 

that  rule. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  You  were  always  on  passenger  vessels,  and  not 
on  the  kind  of  vessels  that  this  bill  affects. 
Mr.  McDebmott.  Ydu  have  made  that  statement;  I  have  not. 
Mr.  Pendleton,  Is  not  that  true? 
Mr.  McDermott.  No;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  What  passenger  vessel  did  you  ever  go  on,  in  the 

transatlantic,  carrying  freight? 

Mr.  McDermott.  What  passenger  vessel? 

Mr.  Pendleton.  What  vessel  did  you  ever  go  on,  carrying  just 
freight  ?    Did  you  ever  go  across  the  transatlantic  in  a  ship  m  the 

winter  season  ( 

Mr.  McDermott.  No,  not  from  En^and  to  America;  but  I  have 
gone  across  in  a  250-foot  boat  to  the  West  Indies.  .  Is  that,  in  your 

judgment ,  crossing  the  Atlantic  ? 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Did  you  go  light,  or  loaded? 
Mr.  McDermott.  She  went  loaded.  ^ 

Mr.  Pendleton.  That  is  all  right,  Captam;  you  went  down  in  good 

weather. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  would  like  to  say,  Captain,  I  have  crossed  the 
China  Sea  in  a  typhoon  in  a  freight  boat. 
Mr.  Pendleton.  In  deep  water. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  In  deep  water. 
Mr.  Pendleton.  What  did  she  have  in  her  ^ 
Mr.  Edmonds.  She  had  tea  on  that  trip. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Tea  is  light.  Ordinarily  a  vessel  that  goes  into 
the  China  Soa,  you  do  not  have  one-half  or  a  third  of  the  deadweight. 
And  this  Indian  Ocean— it  is  nothing  but  bagging  and  other  things 
like  that.  It  is  all  right  for  people  to  talk  about  those  things,  but 
when  they  get  here  whv  don't  they  get  down  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  GiBBS.  It  seems  "to  me,  from  what  I  gather  of  what  has  been 
said,  that  Mr.  Pendleton  is  contending  that  in  his  own  business,  with 
the  captains  of  long  experience  that  he  employs,  it  makes  unneces- 
sary the  use  of  a  load  line  and  that  the  practice  that  he  has  followed 
results  in  a  maximum  of  safety  and  a  minimum  of  loss  of  shipping. 
Now,  I  asked  Mr.  Pendleton  yesterday  a  question,  and  I  repeat  it 
to-day,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  answer  to  it  ought  to  be  fairly  con- 
clusive. That  question  is,  what  is  the  avc^rage  tonnage  of  the  boats, 
total  fleet,  that  Mr.  Pendleton  has  owned  for  a  period  of  10  years,  and 
what  are  his  losses  ^ 

Mr.  Edmonds.  1  suppose  you  will  answer  that  when  you  give  your 

testimony  t  „  •    •  i 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Yes,  sir,  I  will.    I  wdl  answer  it  right  now.  J^or 

10  years,  I  have  not  had  a  vessel  that  ever  foundered  at  sea. 

Mr.  GiBBS.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hke  to  ask  Mr.  Pendleton 
if  he  remembers  a  case  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court,  the  title  of 
which  Pendleton  v.  Benner  Line  ? 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Yes,  and  that  is  12  years  ago,  and  I  am  going  to 
reply  to  it  when  I  get  before  this  committee.  I  want  the  oppor- 
tunity and  tifm  to  do  it. 
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Mr.  Edmonds.  Will  you  teU  us  about  the  Metavaas.   TeU  us 

about  the  M.  P.  Chase.    ,  _  ^,  .  , 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Thfe  M.  P.  Chase  did  not  smk. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  She  foundered  at  Sandy  Hook.  ,     ,       ,  ..^ 
Mr.  PBNDLirroN.  No;  she  got  ashone  m  a  gale  of  wmd  there. 

There  was  not  anything  about  unseaworthaiess;  she  got  ashore  m 

*  ^r.  EdmStos.  How  about  th»  Ckmiotte  T,  S^y  ? 
Mr.  Pendleton.  We  did  not  own  her. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  How  about  the  Susie  Q.  Damdsm  i 
Mr.  Pendleton.  We  did  not  own  her.  ' 
Mr.  Edmonds.  Who  did  own  her?  u      a  k««t,  =,^1^ 

Mr.  Pendleton.  I  do  not  know;  we  sold  lier^I^^^^^  ^  ♦S^i^ 
two  or  three  years  before  she  was  lost  and  w©  had  not  had  anything 
to  do  with  her  for  two  or  tJiree  years. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  How  about  the  EdmOicotti  i..  v,^.. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  The  Edith  Olcott  is  12  yeara  old,  I  bought  her 
while  she  was  at  sea,  on  the  reeommendatioii  of  the  mspector  of 
American  Bureau  of  Shipoing,  takmg  their  records  for  it.  She^came 
to  New  York,  discharged  W  cargo,  »nd^«nt  ontot^e  dry  dock  aM 
five  of  those  insuranci  inspectors  went  down  to  that  dky  dock  while 
she  was  there  and  inspected  her.   She  cMne  up  to  New  York  and 
loaded,  and  they  inspected  here  there.   They        <^e  "is^ce  on 
that  vessel,  because  of  theu-  inspection,  at  a  lower  rate  than  thy  eyer 
insured  any  other  vessel  of  the  same  age.    She  went  out  an^  aiter 
five  days  at  sea  in  a  Gulf  storm  she  struck  SMne  obsjxuctions  and 
for  three  days  she  leaked  and  the  pumps  WOTe  started,  and  then  a 
steamer  came  along  and  towed  her  for  two  days  ^^^^ 
abandon  her  until  she  had  13^  feet  of  water  m  her,  ^^^^  they  Mt 
her  and  turned  the  pumps  off,  and  then  the  attmmeys  for  some  of 
the  insurance  companies  here  yesterday  sneaked  around  and  got 
some  fellow  from  Great  Britain  who  wimted  to  salv^e  hOT  to  sa^ 
her  pumps  were  out  of  condition,  and  Judge  Holt  found  them -a  venal 
and  bad  lot;  that  is  what  be  said.    And  then  the  case  went  up,  and 
that  is  the  onlv  case  on  record  m  this  country  where  a  man  was  i»t 
given  limitation  of  liability,  because  he  signed  a  <^rter  for  Joer, 
that  is,  the  limitation  of  liabilitv  act  of  1851,  nor  Senator  Fiyes 
act  of  1884,  nor  the  Harter  Act,  they  said,  did  not  go,  because  it  was 
my  personal  contract;  and  it  is  the  only  case  on  the  records  of  ^ 
couiitrv  that  is  like  it,  and  there  is  not  an  adnuraltv  lawyer  who 
knows  anvthing  about  it  but  what  would  tell  you  it  is  the  worst  piece 
of  law  and  that  something  must  be  done  by  Congress  because  no 
individual  would  be  safe  to  own  a  vessel.    Here  is  ™^ 
man  owning  under  the  law  to-day  a  sixty-fourth  vessel  goes  <«it  smd 
signs  a.contract,  and  if  that  vessel  is  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  sugw 
and  she  meets  with  a  disaster  she  is  ^nseaworthy  when  she  l^ves 
port,  unbeknown  to  him,  when  she  leaves  South  America  or  some 
other  place,  be  is  held  under  his  warranty  to  take  every  doUar  he 
has  got  in  the  world,  when  every  other  o^^er  gets       because  th^ 
sav  it  is  his  private  contract  and  they  will  limit  tbe  liability  of  eve^ 
other  ovvner  because  they  say  the  vessel  is  seaworthy.    And  the  act 
of  1851  and  the  act  of  1884  was  supposed  to  limit  the  shipowner  to 
the  liabiUty  of  his  investment  in  the  ship.   And  you  genUem^i  have 
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got  to  pass  an  act — I  will  sity  now  you  have  to  do  it  or  you  can  not 
sale  for  these  ships — to  limit  a  man's  liability  to  his  investment 

in  that  ship. 

I  did  not  have  any  insurance,  practically  not  a  dollar,  on  this 
ship,  and  I  paid  these  men  that  came  up  there  for  their  cargo,  and 
Mr.  Raven,  president  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  said, 
*'Now,  Pendleton,  we  went  through  your  ship;  we  took  her  at  a 
lower  rate  of  insurance  than  we  have  ever  taken  any  other  ship 
because  our  inspectors  said  she  was  the  best  vessel  they  ever  saw  of 
her  age" — and  it  is  in  the  records — and  lie  said,  '*We  will  pay  our 
losses'';  but  the  other  marine  insurance  companies,  and  this  company, 
the  North  American,  that  was  here  yesterday,  that  is  gving  out  infor- 
mation to  exporters  not  to  ship  in  American  vessels,  is  one  of  the  com- 
panies I  paid  the  entire  losses  to.    It  cost  me  about  $100,000. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  do  not  think  we  will  get  anywhere  by  getting  into 
personalities. 

Mr.  Pendleton,  I  know;  but  these  people  come  up  here,  and  I  will 
tell  you  our  concern  has  furnished  more  American  business,  more  than 
ten  times— yes,  more  than  forty  times — than  your  concern  that  has 
drawn  §758,000  a  yev  :-  ^or  25  years  from  this  Government  and  never 
put  a  dollar  into  a  new  ip  to  go  on  the  transatlantic  lines.  That 
is  what  they  have  don.\  md  that  is  the  same  company  that  had 
allocations  of  678,000  tons  of  shipping  from  the  Shipping  Board  and 
then  t^ok  the  money  to  go  to  p]urope  and  l)uild  up  foreign  shipyards, 
to  giv^  employment  to  foreign  labor  to  drive  off  the  seas  the  flag  that 
protects  them  iiere  at  home.  That  is  the  kind  of  institution  running 
down  here  repi  osenting  the  American  merchant  marine.  I  say  to  you 
gentlemen  that  it  is  time  that  this  American  Congress  came  to  an 
understanding  of  their  duties  to  American  shipowners;  and  unless 
you  do  it,  and  unless  you  separate  the  goats  from  the  sheep,  you  will 
find  

Mr.  Edmonds.  We  are  trying  to  do  it;  but  they  always  do  the  same 
as  you,  they  always  get  into  a  scrap  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  They  have  been  drawing  $758,000  a  year  from 
the  Government  for  25  years  and  its  attorneys  are  engaged  by  the 
British  shipowners  to  come  here  and  make  arguments  against  every 
bill  that  you  gentlemen  have  ever  put  through  to  build  up  American 
shipping,  and  it  comes  out  in  their  British  papers  that  they  secure 
their  services  to  go  against  American  shipowners.  That  is  what  the 
crowd  that  comes  here  that  owns  these  ships  are  doing. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  They  never  moVe  the  committee.  We  wrote  the 
Jones  bill,  most  of  it. 

Mr.  Pkndleton.  But  you  are  not  writing  a  discriminating  duty 
in  the  Fordney  bill. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Pendleton,  I  know  it  ;  but  it  does  not  amount  to  a  lull  of 
beans  anyhow,  unless  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  would  have  amounted  to  a  hill  of  beans,  because 
the  discriminating  duty  would  have  gone  on  the  next  day  unless  we 
were  stopped  by  those  treaties. 

Mr.  Pendlbton.  It  would  not  hare  g<me  on  the  next  day  nojr  the 
next  month. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  would  depend  on  the  terms  of  the  trea^«  If  w» 
had  done  that;  it  would  be  in  existence  to^y. 
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Mr.  Pendl»ton.  I  put  in  several  weeks  down  here  on  the  Under- 
wood-Simmons tariff  bill,  trying  to  get  that  discriminating  duty  in, 
and  John  Sharp  Williams  wi'ote  into  it  ^'unless  treaties  conflict;'* 
and  then  when  they  got  this  last  bill  on,  we  thought  it  woukl  go  in 
and  we  would  get  it  into  the  Jones  bill  and  in  your  bill  to  get  the 
abix^ation  of  treaties,  and  then  we  would  make  the  rules  to  put 
it  on.  And  you  wiU  Mve  to  see  that  it  is  in  there  before  you  can 
sell  these  ships. 

Mr.  Gahn.  You  said  Congress  would  find,  and  then  you  stopped. 
What  would  Congress  find  ? 

Mr.  Pendleton.  They  will  find,  if  they  do  not  put  that  in,  that 
they  will 'keep  these  ships  tied  up,  and  instead  of  selling  these  ships 
they  will  keep  them  on  their  hands  and  in  1935  and  1940  they  will 
be  where  they  were  in  1915.  In  the  meantime,  they  will  have  spent 
three  to  four  billion  dollars  more  in  trying  to  operate  them.  You 
can  make  laws  as  to  how  we  shall  work,  but  you  can  not  make  a  law^ 
to  make  the  American  investor  put  money  into  tbese  ships  when  you 
make  them  improfitable. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  this  gentleman  has  said  here  it  is  a  question  of 
safety.  Now,  the  whole  proposition  is  safety.  I  say  it  is  safety. 
In  tJiat  I  stand  or  fall,  and  if  the  American  ship  is  not  safer  to-day 
than  any  other  ship  in  the  world,  I  will  ask  you  to  pass  a  bill  to  make 
it  so ;  but  I  k3Km  mm  raoords  show  it  and  prove  it,  with  all  the  Brit- 
ish laws. 

AdmkaJ  Taylob.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Sadler,  chairman  of  our  sub- 
conunittee  on  the  Great  Lakes,  is  here  and  I  thought  the  ooxnmittee 
might  be  interested,  und^  ttie  5-minute  rule,  in  hearing  him  talk 
a  Irttle  about  the  Great  Lakes  shipping.  It  is  not  immediatdy  eon- 
cenied  with  the  bill,  but  I  believe  ^  is  a  matter  of  interest* 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  HERBERT  C.  SADLER,  PROFESSOR  OF 
MARINE  ARCHITECTURE  ASD  JUIVAL  £SOIH££]UJiG» 
]JVIY££SIT¥  OW  MICmiQAM. 

Mr.  Sadler.  When  the  main  conmiittee  was  divided  into  three 
parts  I  happened  to  be  chairman  of  the  Great  Lakes  subdivision. 
Briefly,  that  committee  investigated  all  the  conditions  that  would 
bear  upon  the  question  of  fixing  load  lines  on  vessels  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  In  a  similar  manner  to  the  investigation  conducted  by  those 
interested  in  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  we  studied  weather  con- 
ditions, varying  at  different  times  of  the  year,  the  conditions  of  the 
operation  of  our  vessels,  the  strength  of  the  vessels,  reserve  buoy- 
ancy, etc.  And  the  one  point  I  should  like  to  make  and  to  make  very 
strongly,  gentlemen,  is  this,  that  the  conditions  on  the  Great  Lakes 
are  absolutely  dili'crent  from  those  that  pertain  for  the  ocean-going 
vessels,  and  that  if  a  load  line  is  established  and  if  it  is  to  apply  to 
the  Lakes,  that  a  special  committee  shall  be  appointed  to  dra^y  up 
rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  Lake  vessels,  and  that  committee 
to  be  composed  of  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  conditions  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  absolutely  unjust  to  apply 
overseas  freeboards  to  the  Great  Lakes  vessels  on  account  of  the 
different  conditions  of  operations. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  From  what  we  have  heard  down  here  recently, 
between  the  passage  of  the  seamen  s  act  and  the  introduction  of  the 
lo«4  line  bill|  the  Great  Iiakes  must  be  God's  country. 
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Mr.  Sadler.  Gentlemen,  you  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
deep  sea  laws  have  been  applied  to  the  Great  Lakes  vessels,  ays  thete 
was  no  specific  regulations  made  for  them. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Over  my  protest,  I  will  say  that. 

Mr.  Sadler.  Our  Great  Lakes  vessels  float  in  fresh  water,  and  in 
their  lifeboats  they  have  to  carry  water  casks,  in  fresh  water,  and 
hardtack  biscuit,  when  they  are  only  about  a  mile  or  two  from  ^ore 
the  greater  part  of  the  time- 
Mr,  Gaiin  .  Would  it  do  any  harm,  from  the  standpoint  of  safety^ 
not  to  include  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  load  line  bill  at  preset?  Then 
if  a  load  line  bill  might  be  established  for  the  ocean  traffic  and  it  is 
found  to  be  a  good  thing,  this  committee  would  then  be  Appointed 
to  establish  one  for  the  Great  Lakes.  In  other  words,  would  it  not 
be  best  to  exclude  the  Great  Lakes  from  the  operaticm  of  any  bill 
enacted  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Sadleb,  1  think  from  a  general  safety  point  of  view  that  the 
establishment  of  a  load  line,  properly  fixed  to  suit  the  conditions 
there,  would  not  work  a  hardwip  on  anybodv,  but  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  opimon  k  somewhat  <tivided  on  the  Lakes.  Some 
are  somewhat  in  lavor  of  it  and  some  are  against  it.  I  think  it  •» 
largely  'the  fear  of  extra  legislation.  >\  n\ 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  relief  to  get  awat^  from  the 
contesting  ocean  elements  and  to  hear  what  a  ijonanimous  opimon 
they  have  on  the  Lakes.  Mr.  Leckie  will  now  come  and  protest, 
I  know,  against  taking  the  Lakes  out  of  the  bill,  because  I  know  he 
does  not  want  to  have  the  Lakes  ignored  in  aiw  bill  passed  down  here. 

Mr.  Sadler.  Perhaps  to  anticipate  that  a  utUe  I  might  say  ev^ 
type  of  ^p  is  considered  as  a  safety  problem,  and  if  you  have  special 
features  they  would  receive  proper  special  investigation  and  their 
proper  assigned  mark. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  guess  the  next  one  to  be  heard,  gentlemen,  is  Mr. 
Leckie.   ShaJl  we  go  ahead  ? 

Admiral  Taylor.  I  think  this  committee  is  through,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Dr.  Durand,  who  is  chairman  of  our  Pacific  Coast  Committee,  un- 
fortunately was  not  able  to  be  here,  and  I  might  say,  in  his  absence^ 
that  his  investigation  has  shown  the  necessity  of  sonie  regulations 
regarding  some  special  consideration  of  the  lumber  trade  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  They  have  made  a  very  thorough  investigation  of  the 
statistical  history  of  that,  extending  back  for  a  number  of  years,  and( 
in  any  regulations  which  would  be  drawn  in  detail  it.  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  special  provision  for  them. 

I  think  that  is  probably  all  he  would  tell  you  if  he  were  here,  and 
our  committee  is  convinced  of  that. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  mean  then,  if  we  pass  this  bill,  that  the  com- 
mittee would  arrange  for  special  provisions  ? 

Admiral  Taylob.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Or  that  they  want  a  special  provision  in  the  law  ? 
Admiral  Taylor.  No;  they  do  not  want  a  special  provision  in  the 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Simply  in  the  regulations  ? 

Admiral  Taylob.  Simply  in  the  regulations  that  would  be  provided 
for. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  In  other  words,  if  we  leave  the  bill  as  drawn,  all 
these  interests  would  be  taken  care  of  in  the  regulations  ? 
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Admiral  Taylob.  That  is  another  illustration  of  the  wrtual  ne- 
cessity of  giving  a  certain  latitude  to  the  department  and  assuming 
they  will  execute  the  law  with  almost  absolute  humian  intelligence. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  We  always  suppose  they  do.  ^ 

STATSMEST  OF  KB.  FBED  L.  lECKIE,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO, 

BEPBESEVTnra  the  obeat  lakes  SAED  AVD  OBAVEL 

PBODXrCEBS'  ASSOCIATIOE. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  had  better  put  in  your  practical  experience^ 
because  it  might  save  conteovemy. 

Mbr.  liBCKm.  WdU,  if  you  request  it^  I  was  bom  and  brought  up  on 

the  rivers. 

Mr.  En»coNDS.  I  do  not  mean  tha^t;  I  mean  your  shippmg  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Leckie.  Well,  I  was  brought  up  at  Port  Huron,  which  is  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  Huron,  where  we  are  all  sailors  and,  as  the  old  saying  is, 
we  are  all  web-footed  up  along  the  river  there.  I  sailed  for  many 
years  and  ihm  I  got  interested  in  ships  financially  and  at  present  I 
am  a  hun^ble  practitioner  of  the  law  and  also  own  in  a  ^ood  many 
differ^t  types  of  lake  ships ;  and  I  have  been  connected  with  laks 
shipping  all  of  my  life,  which  is  now  some  46  years. 

Tms  Great  Lakes  Sand  and  Gravel  Association  is  scattered  along 
the  lower  lak^.  There  is  aome  out  of  Rochestw  or  Charlotte,  on 
Lake  Ontario;  ^ere  is  some  out  of  Buffalo,  down  along  the  Niagara 
River;  some  out  Eirie;  thme  is  quite  a  lot  out  of  Cleveland;  there  is 
some  out  of  Sandusky;  fiome  out  of  Toledo — quite  a  lot.  I  think  tiie 
most  of  it  is  centered  in  and  about  Detroit,  the  majority  of  it  anj-way^ 
up  along  the  St.  CSaize  and  Detroit  Rivers,  some  of  it  m  Lake  Erie 
and  around  the  islands.  Hiere  is  some  of  it  Chicago,  and  I  would  say. 
theam  is  probably  some  out  of  Saginaw  and  Bay  City,  although  we 
have  no  membership  there.  There  may  be  some  in  Mr.  Scott's  dis- 
trict, up  around  Alpena,  but  there  is  no  membership  there.  It  is  a 
lai^  volume  of  busmess  and,  a  few  years  ago,  it  ran  mto  the  millions 
of  a<dlars  ^  sand  and  gravel  brought  from  the  bed  of  the  lakes  idong 
along  l^e  ^ores,  etc.j  and  ddivered  at  those  cities  along  the  coast, 
and  a  lai^  amount  of  tonnage  is  engaged  in  that  particular  traffic — ^ 
so  much  so  that  it  is  sufficient  ci  m  investoicait  that  it  merits  your 
emous  consideration. 

I^e  members  of  that  association  know  nothing  about  t^e  load-line 
legislation  that  has  gone  forwani  heretofore.  Apparently,  they  had 
never  befii  apprised  of  it.  At  any  rate,  none  of  tnem  had  been  down 
here,  I  bdieve>  to  testify  before  your  committees,  and  if  they  had 
known  about  it  they  would  have  mm  down  here  to  protest  its  passi^ 
as  itis  going  to  ieopardi^e  tiieir business. 

FirQtf  as  to  vm  broad  consideration  of  die  Qreat  Lakes.  I  think 
you  wm  agree— -at  least,  I  have  gathered  and  I  tiiink  most  of  you  will 
agree — that  the  real  %nt  here  or  the  real  consideration  is  the  ocean- 
going foreign  trade;  that  is  what  it  seems  most  to  be  directed  at,  and 
your  only  reason  that  is  put  forward  aa  to  why  this  legidatiion  sliould 
DC  passed  as  to  such  trade— of  course,  it  is  going  to  apply  to  all  trades 
if  it  is  passed  the  way  it  is  here — is  that  it  wiU  stop  our  boats  frem 
having  delays  in  England,  which  I  will  use  as  an  iUustoatian,  because 
now  we  meet  with  delays;  that  is,  the  boat  has  to  be  •stopped 
putting  on  the  PiimsoU  mark  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
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Now  le^  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  situation  does  not 
prevail  on  the  Lakes;  that  the  only  Nation  whose  boats  trade  to  our 
ports  and  our  boats  trade  to  their  ports  up  there,  is  our  neighbor, 
Canada,  and  she  has  no  load  line,  so  that  we  have  not  that  condition 
in  Canachi  of  our  ships  being  held  up  in  Canada  to  put  a  load  line 
on  theni,  and  that  you  9m  passing  this  bill  to  meet  conditions  in 
the  foreign  countries. 

The  next  thing  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  this:  Your  chair- 
man has  said  this  to  most  of  the  marine  men  and  a  lot  of  them  have 
used  this  as  the  real  thing  you  are  trying  to  get  at,  and  I  take  it 
that  you  do  not  want  a  foreign  ship  and  forei^  ship  owner  to  ham 
any  advanti^  over  our  boats.  That  is  the  msd  thing  you  are 
pomting  at. 

Now  let  me  show  you  how  it  will  work  out  on  the  Lakes,  with  no 
load  line  in  Canada.  Of  course  you  know  that  the  ships  of  either 
country  can  trade  between  the  ports  of  either  country.  Of  course, 
their  ships  can  not  come  over  here  and  trade  betwe^  tw  o  of  our  ports 
and  we  can  not  go  over  there  and  trade  between  two  of  their  ports. 
Then  you  will  have  a  situation  where  Gaaadian  ships  would  come 
over  and  load  as  they  pleased  at  our  ports  and  we,  who  have  to 
load  alongside  of  them,  will  have  to  load  according  to  your  regula- 
tion. Now  the  very  thing  you  are  pointing  at,  the  very  thing  you 
are  directing  this  legislaticm  to,  is  going  to  be  dilated;  in  other  words, 
by  passing  this  l^^Latioii  you  are  gtmg  to  put  the  Cioiadian  boat 
at  a  premium. 

Mr.  EoMOinDs.  Of  course,  safety  is  some  consideration^ 

Mr.  Lbckie.  I  hope  you  got  my  point.  My.  point  is  simply  this, 
that  you  are  passing  legislation  for  the  e^cpress  purpose  of  putting 
boats  on  a  parity  and  in  our  particular  situation  it  wm  work  just  ^ 
opjposite  and  give  the  Canadian  boats  an  ftdvantf^e  over  us. 

Now  to  get  down  to  my  particular  boats  whic^  I  represent  here. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Your  ownership  is  aU  in  these  amaU  sand  and  gravel 
boats,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Lbckie.  No;  I  own  in  the  lai^e  boats,  in  the  large  Lake  car- 
riers; I  own  in  jiassenger  boats,  and  I  own  in  everything  but  dredges, 
I  guess.  I  own  in  a  small  way.  I  want  to  get  down  to  the  particular 
type  of  ships  now  that  I  want  to  tell  you  about:  that  is,  the  sand 
and  gravel  boi^.  There  are  really  two  kinds  of  ships  that  are  in 
this  type,  engaged  in  this  trade;  one  is  the  so-caUed  converted 
lumber  barge  type,  wood^  boats  raetty  largely.  And  they  were 
single  deck  ships  and  you  beard  Mr.  Furusetk  say  the  ol^r  day  that 
the  single  deck  ships  were  the  most  seaworthy  ships  in  the  world, 
and  they  were  built  expressly  to  put  a  big  deck  load  on  them,  etc. 
That  ia  the  kind  of  ships  I  am  talkmg  about  now.  Those  ships  were 
taken  and  converted  in  this  way:  Their  hatch  combings  were  decked 
r^ht  over  and  their  hatches  are  decked  right  over  the  whole  length 
of  the  deck  and  nothing  is  earned  in  the  hotd  as  in  the  ordinary  ship. 
There  is  some  pmntment  ballast  put  in  there  usually.  I  might  say 
that  to  increase  the  space  fw  the  load  that  is  going  to  be  earned,  her 
sides  are  taken  and  earned  up,  and  if  the  old  type  of  deck  works  are 
not  good  and  staunchly  buOt,  thev  are  built  of  scantKbgs  and 
staunchions  and  carried  up  higher  and  planking  is  put  along  on  those, 
80  that  the  sides  are  earned  up  possibly  something  like  8  or  10  feet, 
but  not  decked  over.   That  siding  is  calked,  so  that  it  is  all  water- 
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tight.  Now  that  ship  is  called  a  sand  sucker  and  it  is  fitted  with 
heavy  machinery,  with  a  boom  that  lifts  and  carries  a  great  big 
flexible  pipe,  with  the  suction  on  the  bottom  of  it,  and  tiiey  lower 
that  down  on  the  bed  of  the  stream  and,  by  hydraulic  suction,  pull 
the  sand  and  gravel  up  with  it,  and  then  that  pipe  has  openings  a  l)ove 
the  deck  of  the  ship  and  the  sand  and  gravel,  by  gravity,  drop  down 
in  there  and  the  water  runs  off  over  the  side,  st)  that  the  result  is 
after  pumping  for  a  while  you  have  your  deck  load. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  take'  that  sand  and  gravel  out  of  the  lakes  i 

Mr.  Leckie.  Yes;  usually  along  the  bank  somewhere,  or  along 
the  islands,  or  in  shoal  water,  or  any  place  where  it  is  accessible. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  do  not  suppose  you  ever  draw  any  particular 
sand  and  gravel  out  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  do  you  ? 

Vk.  LmbKSM»  No;  it  is  too  high  to  lift. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  do  not  keep  out  in  the  channel  when  you  are 
taking  out  sand  and  gravdl,  do  you,  so  that  you  would  get  paid  both 
^nys — ^by  the  Government  for  dredging  the  channel  and  by  the 
people  who  buy  the  sand  and  gravel  ? 

m.  Lbcki|£.  No;  but  right  opposite  Port  Huron  there  is  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  gravel  they  want.  It  is  m  the  middle  ground,  and  we 
dredge  it  out,  and  some  of  the  natives  in  there  tried  to  put  us  off 
th«re  because  <4iey  want  the  revenue  for  every  yard  of  stuff  takw  off. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Whwe  do  they  cwne  in  t  - 

Mr.  Leokis.  Because  they  are  riparian  owners.  Some  of  those 
who  go  to  Canada  now  have  to  pay  a  loj^ty  to  tiie  Cwoadian  mtizenB 
for  afi  the  stuff  taken  out. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Outside  of  the  3-mile  limit,  I  suppose  you  can 

take  it? 

life.  LiBOSiE.  We  have  no  S-mile  limit  on  the  Chreat  Lakes. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  That  does  not  apply  ? 

Mr.  Lbckie.  We  have  an  international  boundary  line,  which  runs 
practically  along  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  ewsk  State  Ime  runs 
practically  out  to  the  boundary  line  and  the  Provinces  back  the 
other  way,  so  that  we  are  always  in  some  jurisdiction  out  there. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Is  not  all  the  ownership  m  the  surface  up  there  1 

Mr.  Lbckib.  That  is  the  bone  of  oontemtion.  We  have  all,  with 
Mr.  Gahn,  mixed  up  in  that  thing;  t^^e  are  the  rights  of  each  rail- 
road, and  there  are  riparian  rights,  and  Canadian  rights,  and  State 
rights,  and  they  claim  they  are  entitled  to  revenue.  It  is  like  an 
asphalt  bed;  the  first  little  gale  of  wind  tSiere  is  up  there  the  sand 
and  gravel  is  back  there  again  the  saaue  as  it  was  beiore,  and  they 
would  have  a  pretty  good  toing.  ,   .    ,  ■  u 

The  other  kmd  or  class  of  ship  used  m  this  trade  is  the  specially 
constructed  steel  boats,  built  especially  for  this  larade  and  built  for 
nothing  else,  and  they  are  constructed  of  steeL 

Mr.  Edmonds.  What  tonnage! 

Mr.  Leckie.  Thev  would  probably  averase  1,000  tons,  or  prob- 
ably more  than  that  for  the  later  tvpe  of  steel  slip.  The  older  type, 
the  wooden  type,  probably  runs  from  seven  oar  eight  hundred  t©  a 

thousand  tons.  ^-  ^-n  ax.  « 

Mr.  Edmonds.  They  would  be  covered  by  this  bdl,  tt^l 
Mr.  Leckie.  Yes;  Ihev  would  be  covered  by  this  biH.   Some  of 
them  are  not,  but  the  most  of  them  are.   The  steel  type  <«  ship  is 
constructed  pretty  largely  the  same;  that  is,  h^  deck  is  down  low 
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in  ^  "l^f  'f"""^'^  "'^^'^  ^h'o^gli  tl^^  platings  and  right 
up  m  the  mr,  and  the  top  is  open,  so  that  the  cargo  caTbe  poured 
m  there.  They  are  also  fitted  with  these  immense  booms,  tha^t  hive 
to  reach  out  and  get  the  stuff.  ' 

^x^uTa  ?/  ^^'l'^"      ^^"P  tli^  deck  is  necessarily 

away  down  low,  and  that  is  for  several  reasons.    First,  they  do  not 
want  any  higher  lift  than  they  can  possiblv  avoid  for  this  produTt 
because  they  have  to  suck  it  up  from  the  bed  of  the  lake  or  tL  bank 
^  the^stream,  or  something,  and  it  is  quite  a  lift,  and  the  higher  lift 
with  hychauhc  power  adds  to  the  cost  vary  materially,  just  a  few 

^pnf  I'lTvr         *  u'- '  ^^^^^  ^  they  cZ 

get  It  to  get  this  stufl  aboard.  .  ^ 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  they  put  it  low  down,  all  ric^ht 

Mr  Leckie  Yes,  sir.  that  is  just  exactly  wha't  I  am  leading  up 

boom,  that  have  to  go  out  at  right  angles  to  convey  this  heavv 
suction  apparatus  and  some  of  them  are  fitted  with  clam  sheila,  anil 
they  go  dowu  to  the  bottom  aud  grab  up  the  gravel,  and  then  inns 

'"^fu"^  ^"^P       So  thkt  the  boom  hal 

a  great  effect  on  the  stability  of  that  ship,  and  necessarily  the  ship 
has  to  be  exceedingly  stable.  That  is  the  reason  for  having  the  deck 
low  down  so  that  when  loading,  the  center  of  gravity  is  pretty  well 
dowu  ni  the  ship,  and  when  these  ships  are  loaded  th^  de^ks,  I 
would  say,  are  almost  invariably  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  We  could  put  the  load  line  up  on  the  boards  on  the 
Slue,  coulan  t  we  ? 

;  ^  l!''''®/^^^'^  these  gentlemen  here  and  they  have  all 
talked  about  freeboard.  Admiral  f  aylor  said  the  freeboaiS  was  the 
distance  from  the  deck  down  to  the  water  and  Mr.  McDermott  said 
the  deck  had  to  be  a  reasonable  distance  above  the  watOT  to  get 
buoyancy.  Now  here  we  have  a  ship  where  the  deck  is  down  bellw 
the  water-has  got  to  be  down  below  the  water  ia.  order  to  carry  on  a 
big  volume  of  busmess  hke  that.  ^ 

Now  as  to  these  runs  whwe  these  boats  trade:  At  BuflFalo  it  is 
pretty  largely  down  the  Niagara,  a  protected  run.  At  Erie  you  do  not 
go  outside  of  Erie  Bay  which  is  formed  by  the  peninsular  pwnt  and 
probably  a  mde  to  2  miles  across  and  3.  miles  the  otiier  way,  and  there 
IS  lots  of  sand  in  it.  At  Cleveland  we  have  to  run  out  i  f ar  as  the 
islands  m  Lake  Erie,  which  is  abeut  30  or  40  nules.  At  Sandusky  they 
also  have  the  bay,  but  they  run  out  to  the  islands  in  Lake  Erie  ^so. 

Mr.  Do  these  boots  nm  under  thdr  own  power  ? 

Mr.  Leokib.  Oh,  yes.  - 

Mr.  Edmonds.  What  is  theu*  speed  ?  i 
Mr.  Leckie.  Eight  or  nine  miks  an  hour. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Eight  or  nme  miles  an  hour  when  they  are  loaded « 
Mr.  Leckib.  Yes.   At  Toledo  there  is  lots  of  sand  in  the  river. 
Some  of  them  may  go  outside;  but  if  they  do,  it  is  right  close  to  the 

J^i'SrA'^  ^^^A^Z-  .^iP^^^*-  it  is  pretty  largely  up  and  do^^^l 
the  St.  Clau-e  and  Detroit  Rivers,  and  agam  out  to  some  of  the  islands. 

^^Mi  they  want  to  get  some  particular  kind  of  gravel. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Did  you  evw  have  any  of  them  founder  ? 
Mr.  Leckib.  Not  one. 

Mr.  Eekmonds.  Did  you  ever  harve  mj  lives  lost  ? 
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Mr.  Leckie.  No.  One  of  the  boats  called  the  Ikismd,  one  of 
the  old  wooden  type,  not  because  of  her  structure,  but  on  account  of 
her  physical  concution — she  was  an  old  and  decayed  boat — was  lost; 
that  is  the  only  one.  Now,  in  Chicago,  there  is  sand  all  along  the 
shore  at  Chicago.  Thev  do  not  need  to  go  very  far  to  get  sand  at 
Chicago.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  Jfr.  Scott's  district,  up  around 
Saginaw  and  Bay  City;  it  is  close  to  shore. 

So  that  outside  of  the  runs  to  the  islands  m  Lake  Erie  there  is  very 
little  departure,  very  little  chfoice  to  get  the  boats  caught  out  on  the 
lake.  And,  as  I  say,  there  has  nev^  bcMi  a  boat  lost  and  never  been 
a  life  lost  from  ovwloading  or  such  things  as  this  load  line  is  called 
upon  to  meet. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  is  that  their  sides 
are  6  or  8  feet  above  the  deck  and  without  any  deck  over  it,  and  they 
have  this  inimense  machin^,  and  if  the  situation  was  ever  so  bad 
that  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  cargoes,  to  jettison  the  cargoes,  they 
coQ  do  it  very  readily.  T^iey  can  get  the  cargo  off  quicker  than  they 
ean  get  it  on,  because  they  have  to  mt  it  t^uite  a  ways  to  get  it  on.  As 
I  say,  these  are  specially  constructed  ships,  for  a  special  trade,  and 
any  known  system  of  figuring  freeboard  or  load  hne  could  not  be 
appUed  to  them  at  all,  and  really  you  might  just  as  well  try  to  figure  a 
losid  Une  for  a  submarine. 

Mi.  Edmonds.  Some  fdlow  put  it  on  his  smokestack.  Maybe  if 
we  put  it  on  the  smokestack  it  would  suit  Mr.  Pendleton. 

Mr,  Pendlkton.  One  fellow  put  it  on  his  mast.  I  do  not  want  it 
at  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  want  to  be  safe;  I  want  the  master 
to  decide  that. 

Mr.  Leckie.  I  saj  we  do  not  want  it  at  all,  in  this  ])arti;  ular  typ>e 
of  ship  at  any  rate,  tor  the  reason  we  do  not  need  it.  There  has  never 
been  a  life  lost,  as  I  told  you.  Now  this  business  is  a  serious  business ; 
it  is  a  big  business.  These  men  have  a  lot  of  money  in  it,  and  I  take 
it  you  do  not  want  to  legislate  a  business  out  of  business  unnecessa- 
rily. It  runs  into  all  sorts  of  ramifications:  they  are  feeders  for  all 
the  Great  Lake  cities  and  far  back  into  I^ittsburgh.  This  sand  and 
OTavel  is  shipped  all  over  for  building  purposes;  it  is  used  to  niake  all 
me  roads  in  our  country  and  it  is  one  of  vour  constituents:  so  that  it 
IS  a  big  business. 
'  Mr.  Gahn.  And  the  supply,  T  mio;lit  say.  is  inexhaustible. 

Mr.  Leckie.  Yes.  Sppakinjr  from  the  standpoint  of  the  important 
«nd,  you  are  looking  at  it  from  u  humanitarian  standpoint,  and  let 
ine'CHll  yonr  attention  a^ain  to  the  fact  that  there  has  never  l)een  a 
life  lost -in  all  these  years  from  anything  that  this  legishition  wouhl 
reach.  Of  course,  you  suy  there  might  S(miething  happen.  True; 
"but  your  knowledge  of  the  future  is  only  !>ased  on  vour  expeheneo 
gained  from  the  past,  and  it  does  seem  too  bad  to  jniss  tliis  kind  of 
kmslation,  that  is  certainly  going  to  cripple  these  people  at  any  rate, 
when  there  has  not  been  any  necessity  shown  for  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  If  you  folks  on  the  Lakes  liud  taken  more  care,  you 
might  not  ha\  e  ]ia(l  as  much  trouble  as  you  are  having  to-day— if 
you  had  not  had  tlie  Eastland  disaster. 

Mr.  Leckie.  Tlien^  is  no  legislation  before  this  committee,  or  pro- 
posed, that  would  touch  this  Eastland  disaster.  That  hnp[>en(Hl 
right  in  the  river  while  the  Eastland  was  tied  at  the  dock.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  legislation  that  can  be  devised  to  bring  about  a  miileniuiu. 
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Even  in  farming— farming  is  a  producing  industry,  and  yet  it  takes 
its  toll  of  lives. 

^Ir.  P^DMOXDS.  But  you  gave  this  cominittee  great  leeway  when 
you  hiid  that  disaster. 

}>Ir.  Lecivie.  That  is  true,  and  nohody  is  more  sorry  for  that  dis- 
aster than  the  Lake  men  themselves.  \ 

Mr.  ]^]dmonus.  We  have  not  punished  you  for  it.  That,  I  suppose^ 
is  hecause  you  have  so  mueh  sand  iind  hg;ht. 

Yly,  Leckie.  Now,  we  are  losing  our  sand  and  we  are  a^^kixig  jou 
to  jjive  us  a  chance  to  keep  our  sand  up  there. 

If  you  feel  this  legislation  must  pass,  then  I  want  to  ask  yow  to 
exempt  us.  First,  we  would  like  you  to  exempt  the  whole  Great 
Lakes,  for  the  reason  I  told  you  it  is  not  going  to  put  us  on  a  parity 
with  foreign  nations  hut  will  give  our  foreign  competitor  an  advantage 
over  us.  Second,  as  to  this  particular  type  of  ship,  I  would  like  to 
have  it  exempted,  hecause  it  is  not  necessary  and  will  cripple  a  busi- 
ness that  should  not  be  crippled.  You  have  good  precedent  for  it. 
You^are  using  this  British  load-line  legislation  as  a  basis  and  the 
British  load-line  law  does  not  apply  to  inland  waters. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  We  are  not  using  it  as  a  basis  ;  we  ave  trying  to  get 
away  from  their  load  line;  that  is" what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Leckie.  You  are  trying  to  get  something  better  ? 

Mr.  Edmoxds.  Always. 

Mr.  Leckie.  T  will  ask  you  to  do  something  just  as  good,  then. 
They  exempt  inland  waters;  they  exempt  certain  classes  of  seagoing 
ships  for  certain  purposes. 

Mr.  Edmoxds.  Their  exemption  is  onlv  of  vessels  under  18  tons. 

Mr.  Leckie.  But  they  exempt  all  kinds  of  fishing  craft  and  yachts. 

Mr.  l^DMONDs.  -\nd  their  coastwise  business  is  now  exempted,  too^ 
I  believe. 

Mr.  Leckie.  Except  if  it  is  seagoing. 

Mr.  Edmoxds.  I  think  it  is  all  exempted. 

Mr.  liECKiE.  If  it  is  all  exempted,  so  much  the  better:  you  have  a 
still  stronger  precedent  for  doing  that  for  us.  Now,  as  to  the  method 
of  doing  it  if  I  can  leave  a  suggestion  with  you,  if  you  want  to  ex- 
empt the  whole  of  the  Great  Lakes,  in  subsection  C,  which  is  tiie  only- 
one  that  would  touch  us,  anyway  

Mr.  Edmoxds.  No;  I  am  wrong  tbere^  it  is  only  the  small  ships 

that  they  exempt. 

Mr.  Leckie.  In  subsection  C,  which  is  the  one  that  would  touch 
us,  right  after  the  word  ''possessions,''  add  the  words  '^for  a  voyage 
by  sea/'  which  is  carrying  through  the  same  thou^t  that  is  m  A 
and  B.    Then  your  subsection  will  read ; 

Other  vessels  loading  at  any  port  or  fdae^  M  tiie  IT^ted  States  or  its  poeseeaioiui 
for  a  voyage  by  aea — 

which  will  take  us  out  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Now  if  you  can  not  S6e  your  way  clear  to  exempt  the  whole  of  tiie 
Ghreat  Lak^  and  if  you  still  want  to  pass  legislation  that  will  affect 
Hs  on  the  Great  Lakes  at 'this  time,  but  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to 
exempt  the  ships  I  am  speaking  for,  or  any  other  class  of  ships  you 
want  to  exempt,  th^  in  subsection  C,  right  after  ^'vessels,"  put  in 
**Other  vessels  of  500  tons  or  over,  excepting/'  and  (Jien  put  in  what- 
ever dass  of  vessels  jou  want  to  except.  That  will  be  an  easy  way 
to  do  it. 
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Mr.  Edmonds.  You  are  a  pretty  fair  man  and  you  have  been 
listening  to  this  testimony  for  the  last  couple  of  days  and  you  have 
no  interest  on  the  ocean  

Mr.  Leckie.  None  on  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Edaionds  (continuing).  And  I  would  hke  to  get  your  opinion, 
from  the  ocean  end  of  the  line,  from  what  you  have  learned  here,  if 
you  have  been  able  to  learn  anything.  We  are  trying  to  learn,  and 
I  was  wondering  whether  you  Kad  learned  anything  from  the  testi- 
mony here  and  would  be  at)le  to  give  us  your  opinion  as  to  the  ocean 
end. 

Mr.  Leckie.  Well,  I  am  hero  representing  a  particular  interest 
and  I  would  much  rather  not  get  mto  other  people's  troubles.  I 
would  sooner  they  would  take  care  of  their  own.  I  want  to  speak 
primarily  for  my  sand  and  gravel  people  and  just  offer  the  suggestions 
that  occurred  to  me  as  to  the  Great  Lakes  generally;  and  as  to  any 
other  class  of  shipping,  either  on  the  Great  Lakes  or  ocean,  I  would 
sooner  have  them  speak  for  themselves,  and  there  are  other  people 
here  who  can  speak  for  the  other  Great  Lakes  ships.  I  can  say  as  to 
that  that  a  good  many  of  our  ships  up  there  would  not  be  affected  at 
all.  As  Mr.  Gibbs  expressed  it,  it  is  a  comparison  between  this 
high  type  of  ship  with  the  sides  out  of  the  water,  and  the  other  type 
of  ship;  and  the  big  tonnage  up  there,  as  Mr.  Goulder  said,  would  not 
be  affected,  because  the  channels  are  not  deep  anyhow  and  they 
coidd  not  get  down  to  the  load  line. 

Mr.  GiBBS.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  you  do  not  know  that  in 
the  proposed  regulations,  or  in  any  regulations  that  have  been  con- 
sidered on  this  subject,  it  was  not  the  intention  to  consider  special 
types  of  ships  on  their  merits;  and  it  seems  to  me — and  I  am  Avilling 
to  be  corrected  by  other  members  of  the  committee  if  I  am  wrong — 
that  you  have  clearlv  made  a  case  coming  within  a  special  type  of 
ship.  In  other  words,  yours  seem  to  me  obviously  to  be  a  special 
tjpe  of  ship  and  it  has  always  been  in  the  mind  of  this  committee,  as 
1  have  garnered  it,  that  a  special  type  of  ship  was  to  be  considered 
on  its  merits;  and  I  would  say,  subject  to  looking  into  the  thing 
further  and  considering  it,  that  vou  have  certainly  made  a  case  that 
would  come  imder  that;  and  if  the  thing  is  exactly  as  you  have 
stated,  and  T  do  not  wish  to  say  it  is  not,  I  do  not  see  why  a  load  line 
would  penalize  these  vessels  at  all.  It  certainly  would  not  be  in  my 
mind,  if  I  were  considering  it,  that  they  should  be  penalized  at  all; 
and  if  they  have  the  record  that  is  claimed  for  them,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  they  have,  I  do  not  see  why  they  could  not  be  given  a  load  line 
to  do  exactly  the  way  they  are  doin^  now.  In  other  words,  that 
would  be  my  attitude  and  I  think  all  flie  m^bere  of  the  committee 
•would  feel  the  same  way. 

Admiral  Taylor.  I  called  your  attention  to  the  case  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  lumber  trade,  which  was  a  special  case,  as  indi- 
cating that  each  case  must  be  treated  on  its  merits.  The  fact  there 
is  legislation  does  not  mean  yon  are  goii^  to  have  iron-clad  rules 
that  must  be  applied  to  every  type  of  ship  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Leckici.  All  the  gentleman  nas  said  is  perfectly  true.  I  will  go 
further  and  say  if  there  is  to  be  any  legislation  applicable  to  us  up 
there,  I  think  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  snould  be  the  con- 
cern used  to  do  it,  as  it  is  about  the  only  recogjiized  concern  that 
can  do  such  things  in  the  United  States  now.   I  will  say  that  the 
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types  I  am  speaking  for  are  a  highly  specialized  type  of  ship,  so- 
much  so  that  I  think  these  gentlemen  will  admit  there  is  no  possible 
known  method  of  figuring  any  freeboard  for  tliem,  because  their 
main  deck,  which  thev  themselves  said  must  be  a  reasonable  (hstance 
above  water,  is  below  water.  So  that  they  would  have  to  devise 
something  entirely  unknown  to  human  existence  at  the  present  time; 
and  I  say,  why  do  it  if  it  is  unnecessary  ^ 

Mr.  Ji)MONDs.  Why  not  put  a  load  line  on  the  submarine  and  then 
put  you  under  that  ?  t 

Mr.  Leckie.  You. might  as  well. 

Admir^  Taylor.  You  will  have  a  reserve  buoyancy.  The  un- 
derlyii^  princi|de  is  a  reserve  buoyancy,  otherwise  you  could  not 

load.  •     11  •  ■ 

Mr.  Grass.  You  would  have  a  negative  loatl  line;  that  is  all  it  is. 

(The  ^sOToanittee  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

The  committee  reassembled  at  2.30  o  clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to 
recess. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  committee  will  come  to  order,  gentlemen. 
You  may  proceed,  Mr.  England.  Please  state  your  name  and  whom, 
you  represent. 

STATEMEKT  OF  Mil.  R.  W.  ENGLAND,  414  KIKBY  BUILDING^ 

CLEVELAND*  OHIO. 

Mr.  England.  My  name  is  Richard  W.  England.    I  represent  the* 
I^ake  Carriers'  Association  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  Are  you  a  shipowner? 

Mr.  England.  1  am  a  master.  I  ha\'e  been  to  sea,  at  least  on  the 
Lakes,  for  28  years.  I  have  been  a  master  for  17  years,  a  ship  officer 
for  24  I  have  been  an  owner  for  o  years,  and  manager  and  assist- 
ant manager  of  the  Great  Lakes  branch  of  the  Shipping  Board's- 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  during  the  war.  Since  that  time  I  have 
been  with' the  American  Shipbuihling  Co.,  have  been  manager  of  the 
Independent  Steamship  Co.,  owning  10  sea-going  sliips.  Since  March 
1  I  have  been  superintendent  of  the  Interstate  Steamship  Co. 

So  far  as  the  load  line  affects  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  who 
have  enroUed  the  larger  typo  of  ore,  coal,  and  grain  ships,  we  have  no 
particuhir  ((uarrel  with  the  load  line  if  it  is  properly  adapted  for  the 
particular  trade  and  ships  that  are  in  that  service.  If  the  committee 
finds  that  they  believe  a  load  line  will  be  a  means  to  promote  the 
safety  of  life  at  sea,  it  will  not  affect  many  of  our  ships  in  reahty.  We 
are  told  that  we  will  be  given  a  frechoanl  that  we  will  never  be  able  to 
attain  to  on  account  of  the  limited  draft  of  our  channels.  So  in  that 
way  it  does  not  affect  us  very  seriously.  However,  if  you  do  decide 
that  a  load  line  is  necessary  and  is  a  good  thuig,  we  believe  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  should  not  have  the  power,  through  all  the  years 
after  this  becomes  a  law,  to  change  the  ruhs  and  reo;ulations  from 
time  to  time  as  to  how  it  shall  be  governed,  through  eitber  the  Steam- 
boat-Inspection Service  or  any  other  brand i  of  officials  whose  duty 
it  may  be  to  look  after  load  lines,  or  anything  of  that  nature;  but  it 
flhoi^  always  be  contaroUed  by  eithjer  a  good  classification  society  or 
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naval  ai  ( hitects  who  live  in  the  Lake  country  and  are  familiar  witii 
Lake  ships  and  the  Lake  trade.   That  is  no  reflection  on  other  naval 

architects, 

I  think/it  will  take  naval  architects  and  engineers  a  long  time  to  go  ' 
up  into  the  Lake  country  and  absorb  all  the  different  angles  that  enter 
into  Lake  trade,  the  special  ships,  the  peculiarities  of  the  Lake  sUmas 
and  the  Lake  service  ;  but  I  do  believe  that  the  Qassification  Society, 
which  has  a  branch  on  the  Lakes,  whose  men  are  absolutdy  familiar 
with  the  ships,  the  trade,  and  the  water  and  the  naval  aichiteots  who 
are  connected  with  the  shipbuilding  companies^and  I  may  mention 
Dr.  Sadler,  as  he  is  located  in  that  country,  and  who  is  perfectly 
familiar  with  all  the  needs  of  the  trade— men  of  that  type  we  are  not 
afraid  of,  and  if  you  ilo  find,  as  I  said  before,  that  it  is  a  necessary  and 
essential  thing  that  we  have  a  load  line  on  these  large  type  of  vessete 
the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  will  have  no  quarrd  with  that;  but 
we  do  not  want  aiiybodv  going  down  to  a  dock  and  looking  at  a^p 
and  guessing  whether  she  is  overloaded  or  underloaded  or  anything 
else.*'  We  don't  want  the  customs  department  or  the  Steamboat- 
Inspection  Service  or  any  other  branch  of  the  Govemmeaat  service 
given  any  authority  to'pass  on  the  question  as  to  whether  a^p  ia 
overloaded  or  not: "we  M^ant  it  done  by  a  properly  constituted  board 
that  is  (lu  alified  in  everv  respect.    That  is  the  mam  thing  as  we  see  it. 

As  regards  present  conditions,  the  seamen's  act  has  a  clause  m  it 
that  the'  crew  may  at  anv  time  protest  that  a  ship  is  overloaded— 
that  is,  if  thev  think, she" is  overloaded— and  there  are  fadlities  for 
taking  care  of  "that  verv  matter,  and  a  seaman,  you  may  rest  a^ured, 
is  perfectly  familiar  with  everv  clause  that  is  in  the  seamen's  bUl. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  Have  they  ever  taken  advantage  of  Uiat  clause  in 

the  act  ?  ,  ,    X  1        T  -.Li. 

Mr.  England.  I  don't  know  as  to  that  on  the  Lakes.    1  was  with 
the  Shipping  Board  two  years  and  a  half,  and  I  rather  lost  track  of 
that.    Whether  they  have  done  it  during  the  last  five  years  I  can't 
say.    I  had  an  experience  of  that  kind  myself  last  fall  at  Montreal. 
The  crew  of  a  ship  that  I  was  marine  superintendent  of  went  to  the 
consul  imd  filed  a  protest  that  the  ship's  cargo  was  not  properly 
stowed.    The  result  was  that  I  had  to  get  the  port  warden  down  to 
give  us  certificates  of  seaworthiness,  tiiat  she  was  in  good  shape. 
They  were  not  satisfied  with  that  and  they  objected  to  the  port 
warden's  approval.    It  developed  that  the  port  warden  at  that  port 
of  Montreal  was  a  former  master  in  the  oU  Allen  Lme,  now  the 
Canadian  Steamship  Co..  and  he  had  been  there  a  good  many  years, 
and  I  tliink  without  question  he  was  a  perfectly  qualified  man. 
Then  I  .got  Llovd's  survevor  to  come  down  and  inspect  t lie  ship,  and 
he  just  suggested  that  we  put  some  hay  on  top  of  the  pipe.    Then  he 
gave  a  certificate,  and  then  the  consul  let  us  go,  and  that  was  the 
first  knowledge  I  had  that  that  clause  was  in  the  seamen's  act. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  How  long  were  you  delayed  on  that  occasion  ( 
Mr.  England.  Two  da  vs.    And  we  were  perfectly  helpless,  because 
we  could  not  get  a  clearance  for  Philadelphia,  where  the  ship  was 
bound,  and  unless  we  had  that  clearance  we  could  not  get  through 
the  immigration  ofiice  with  the  crew  of  the  ship  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  reason  I  asked  you  is  that  I  oflered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  seamen's  bill  by  which  it  would  be  requiied  that  two  of 
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the  ofBcers  join  in  with  the  men  engaged  of  making  a  complaint  like 

that. 

Mr.  England.  This  was  signed  by  nine  men  who  composed  the  • 
sailors  and  firemen,  and  I  think  one  cook's  boy,  if  I  remenSber  right. 
Th^e  were  no  officers  in  it  at  all.   The  officers  thot^t  it  was  a  huge 
joke.   It  doesn't  require  any  officers  to-day. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  amendment  which  I  proposed  required  two 
officers  to  come  in  with  the  men.  I  thov^t  tliat  would  make  a  fair 
proposition. 

Mr.  England.  As  an  actual  fact,  it  was  all  done  so  that  the 
sailors  could  get  something  to  drink.  That  is  the  real  truth  of  the 
thing.  The  ship  was  going  right  straight  through,  bound  for  Fhila*^ 
delphia,  just  as  she  was,  and  when  they  found  that  Uiey  were  not 
going  to  stay  there  at  all,  they  cooked  up  this  scheme  to  hold  th6 
ship;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  ship  1^  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
I  think,  about  the  30th  of  November,  a  cold  winter  night  in  that 
latitude,  and  at  least  75  per  cent  of  that  crew  were  under  me  influence 
of  liquor,  drunk  all  through  this  occurrence. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  A  good  many  people  besides  sdlors  would  hold  up 
a  ship  for  that. 

Mr.  England.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to  say  much  more,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  whole  questfen  is  that  we  want  a  body  to  pass  on  these  ships,  if 
it  is  deemed  necessary  to  have  a  load  line,  that  will  steady  the  route 
covered,  the  kind  of  cargo  carried,  the  period  of  operation,  and  who 
are  qualified  to  pass  on  where  tiie  load  line  should  be  placed;  not 
captains  or  sailors,  but  naval  architects  of  standing  and  reliability 
who  can  use  rules  properly.  That  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anythii^  more  I  want  to  say. 

The  thin^  of  throwing  men  in  jafl  for  violations  of  this  provision, 
of  course,  is  a  very  dangerous  and  bad  thing.  You  will  always 
then  have  to  show  that  the  owner  was  aware  that  the  ship  had  left 
loaded  beyond  her  mark,  but  I  can  not  agree  with  that,  of  course. 

Mr-  Edmonds.  Don't  you  think  that  pi'ovision  ought  to  pass? 
The  jails  are  fairly  empty,  you  know.  We  have  plenty  of  room, 
and  we  ought  to  get  some  olue  laws  or  some  kind  of  laws  to  help  us 
out.  ^Laughter.] 

Are  there  any  questions,  gentlemen  ?    I  tliink  that  will  be  all,  Mr. 
Eigland,  unless  you  wish  to  say  something  more. 

We  will  hear  you  now,  Mr.  Goulder. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.   HARVEY   D.   GOULDER,  CLEVEIAND, 
OHIO,  COUirSEL  FOR  THE  LAKE  CARRIERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

GrouLDEB.  Mr.  Ghaimiany  I  shall  see  our  people  to-morrow, 
and  I  want  to  see  if  I  may  report  certain  thhigs — ^whether  I  have  got 
the  right  idea. 

The  subject  of  this  bill,  as  I  gather  it,  is  the  load  line.  While  that 
goes  into  the  question  of  structural  strength  and  type  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  I  gather  that  there  is  nothing  in  or  to  be  in  the  bill  that  can 
be  constra^ed  to  require  a  ship  to  have  any  classification  of  a  classifi- 
cation society  or  anything  of  that  kind.  Many  of  the  ships  are  not 
classified  for  tiie  owner's  own  reason.  Of  course  the  structure  of  a 
ship,  the  construction^  everything  entering  into  the  question  of  load 
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line,  is  there,  and  that  will  furnish  some  information,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  this  is  to  be  a  proposition  that  you  have  got  to  get  that 
through  any  classification  society,  or  that  the  Secretary  wm  have 
that  to  deal  with  at  all. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  As  I  understand  the  bill^  there  is  no  requirement 
of  the  classification  society  at  all.    It  is  simply  as  an  assistance. 

Mr.  Goulder.  Of  course;  as  you  are  familiar  with,  we  have  ample 
governmental  provisions  governing  the  construction  and  the  engines 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  while  vou 
might  say  the  suggestion  might  be  made  that  that  is  confined  to 
steamers,  practici^  all  of  our  through  trade — I  think  I  might  be 
justified  in  saying  all — is  done  in  steamero,  and  are  all  under 
that  govemmentsd  control  and  regulation. 

Another  thought  that  I  wish  the  committee  might  have  in  con- 
structing this  law,  and  just  adding  a  word  to  what  Mr*  Gaines  said, 
having  had  experience  as  an  att^m^,  I  have  been  discussing  with 
him  the  question  of  these  laws.  There  is  involved  ii^  every  law 
whidi  carries  a  benefit  the  question  of  its  penal  character,  and  it  is 
not  necessarily  to  be  classified  as  a  criminal  law,  but  it  is  penal  in  its 
<diaraeter  and  must  be  rather  literally  and  strictly  construed.  Now, 
you  have  in  section  8,  dealing  with  penalties,  the  provision  that  if 
the  owner  or  master  of  any  vessel  subject  to  this  act  and  regulations 
established  thereunder  shall  pomit  h^  to  depart  frran  her  loadkig 
port  car  place,  etc.,  without  haviujg  complied,  etc. 

I  am  afraid  that  tiiere  yon  ^  mto  a  question  of  something  like  an 
implied  warranty  of  seawv^tiuness  in  a  dboter  or  a  biU  of  laduig,  or 
in  a  voyage  policy  of  insurance. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Doesn't  that  only  apply  to  the  mark  on  the  ship  i 

Mr.  GoOLDXB.  Yes;  but  what  I  am  thinking  of  is  this :  The  penalty 
should  be  confined  to  cases  where  a  man  purposely  and  wiUfoUy  did  it» 
He  ought  to  intentionally  do  it — wfllliiilly  do  it.  It  may  be  mid  that 
it  could  not  be  done  withoat  purpose  and  without  wiUlolneBS.  All 
right,  but  if  by  accident  it  was  done  we  do  not  want  to  fine  a  man  for 
some  oversight  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Then  ;^oulLave  sot  uio^ier  thin^  in  that.  Here  is  a  minor  Question, 
and  I  think  Mt.  Gaines  spoke  of  it — you  load  a  ship,  as  we  load  our 
ship,  in  the  ni^ht  lying  at  a  dock,  and  the  (fisturbance  of  the  water 
mav  be  a  few  mches.  and  they  get  their  marks  by  electric  light  at 
night.  Th»y  have  au  the  appUances  for  dropping  an  electric  li^t  . 
over  the  bow,  over  the  stem,  and  getting  the  marks;  sometimes  there 
is  a  possibility,  perhaps,  of  getting  an  absolute  dktribution,  but 
sometimes  th&re  is  a  great  deal  of  troubla  about  loading  the  ship. 
Now  if  the-master  of  a  ship  got  his  ship  loaded  half  an  inch  too  much 
he  would  be  guillhr  and  womd  have  to  pa^  a  fine  under  any  and  aU 
circumstances.  The  bare  fact  that,  even  if  he  did  not  know  it,  or 
if  they  could  not  tell  it,  that  the  ship  was  bdow  the  mark,  would 
carry  a  fine. 

Now  you  will  find,  when  you  come  to  deal  with  the  more  serious 
penalty  here,  a  $1,000  fine  and  a  year's  imprisonment,  at  the  end  of 
C  in  section  8,  that  he  ''shall  be  guilty/'  unless  her  going  to  sea  in 
such  condition  was,  under  the  circumstances,  reasonable  and  justi- 
fied, and  that  he  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $1,000  or 
by  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both.  I  think  that 
language  ought  to  be  preserved  with  reference  to  n^lect  or  design. 
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If  it  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Government,  if  it 
goes  mto  the  hands  of  the  district  attorney,  who  is  there  for  the 
Government,  and  necessarily  must  have  the  intention  to  administer 
that  law  properly,  there  should  be  an  dement  of  elasticity  that  I  as  a 
li^^ei^and  I  think  Mr.  Gaines  if  he  were  here  would  support  me 
in  that— that  that  is  what  he  meant— that  thwe  ought  to  be  some 
elasticity  of  that  kind  ia  dealing  with  these  questions.  It  does  not 
help  the  rogue  and  it  does^  protect  the  honest  man.  ^  n  i 

Another  thing  of  the  same  charact€pr— I       not  giving  a  full  list 
of  this,  but  here  is  this  m  secUon  6 : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  of  every  vernA  subject  to  this  act  aaid  thfe  fegula- 
tiona  established  theieutkber,  etc,,  before  departing  btm  hsat  hmikm  port- or  place 
for  a  voya^ie— 

Well,  this  is  by  sea.  I  do  not  care  for  that.  I  was  going  to  say 
in  reference  to  that,  we  have  boats^  yostt  kii0W--eD  erf  our  boats  make 
short  trips,  anvwav,  and  we  have  a  good  many  ships  between  Giew- 
land  and  Buffalo,  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  and  other  Kn^,  that  make 
tlaily  trips,  and  there  is  no  use  going  over  and  over  again  about  th» 
load  line  on  these  ships  for  every  voyage.  ^  j  j 

There  are  several  things  of  that  kind  thAt  dionld  be  attended  to* 
Now  we  want  to  segregate  the  Lakes*  JBverybody  agrees  to  that, 
w^hether  we  have  a  load-line  bill  that  covers  the  Lakes'or  not— and  we 
are  not  objecting  to  that,  to  the  principle  ef  the  thing, bnt'*se  afe  flOlv 
interested  in  having  that  right  and  continuing  the  segregation,  such 
a  segregation  as  is  rwognized  by  this  general  committee  m  assigning 
a  branch  to  the  lakes,  for  reasons  which  are  p^ectly  fair  and  appar- 
ent to  evervbodv.  And  we  give  a  pretty  broad  authority,  as  you 
see,  if  this  ik  followed.  The  Secretary  of  Commerfee.is  to  make  regu- 
lations, though  none  of  us  know  who  will  be  Secretary >  of  COTimerce 
next  vear,  and  no  law  should  be  passed  giving  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  any  other  head  of  a  departmwit  carte  blanche 
authority  and  discretion,  because  it  depends  somewhat  on  the 
human  equation  all  the  time,  how  busy  he  is,  and  his  f anuhanty 

with  it  and  all  that. 

Mr-  Edmonds.  Yet  that  is  done  in  all  laws. 

Mr.  GouLDER.  That  is  done  in  all  laws,  Mr.  Edmonds;  but  my 
experience  and  occupation  in  reading  about  that  is  that  it  is  done 
witli  as  much  care  as  possible,  and  therefore  this  was  sketched  out 
here.  We  could  have  a  law  of  this  kind;  we  could  have  srane  specific 
mention  of  the  Lakes,  if  you  please,  and  in  this  giving  of  tJie  authority 
to  the  Secretary,  I  think  you  could  improve  your  bill,  when  you 
come  to  fashion  it,  bv  taking  in  such  as  are  noted  here. 

Now,  for  our  Lakes,  these  would  be  applicaWe:  Route  covered^ 
kind  of  cargo  carried,  locixtion  of  cargo,  period  of  operation,  condition 
of  hull  and  machinery,  type,  dimensions,  design,  weight,  andsofOTth. 
I  do  not  speak  of  those  as  things  that  shc.uld  go  in,  but  that  something 
of  that  kind  should  go  into  the  law— precisely  the  thought  of  ttua 
committee  that  Admhal  Taylor  reported  for  this  mornmg,  that  those 
things  should  be  taken  into  account.  That  is  the  purpose,  the 
thou'ght,  the  wisdom  of  this  committee  of  men— and  there  could  not 
be  a  better  committee  in  the  United  States  than  that  committee  that 
he  headed— on  a  subject  of  this  kind,  and  to  have  that  incorporated 
into  law,  made  a  feature  of  the  law— I  think  that  could  be  sketched 
out  and  not  be  obnoxious  tp  anybody. 
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Mr.  Edmonds.  Certainly;  I  would  not  object  to  that  mysdf. 
ybr.  QouLDER.  I  would  like  to  have,  to  reserve  the  right,  if  I  may, 
to  go  over  this  and  make  some  su^estions  of  that  character;  under- 
standing, Mr.  £dmonds,  that  we  are  not  disposed  in  this  matter  to  be 
trouble  makers:  we  haye  not  anything  np  our  sleeve;  there  is  not 
anything  like  mat;  we  have  no  difforwt  idea  about  this  than  you 
have  in  yonr  conunittee,  or  the  committee  that  reported  this  bill. 
We  are  for  anything  that  is  right.  If  it  is  thou^t  wise,  with  Canada 
havii^  no  such  biU,  no  such  law — ^we  don't  care  much  about  that — 
t^at  is  something  to  be  considered,  perhaps,  and  raises  anobjeetion, 
but  having  the  law^  we  want  that  law  that  will  insure,  as  far  as  a  law 
can — you  can  not  get  a  law,  nobody  can  get  a  law  on  a  subject  of  this 
kind  that  will  provide  for  everj  contingency  and  all  that  sort  of  thiiug; 
all  you  can  do  is  to  cover,  as  intelligently  as  possible — ^to  have  the 
law  so  framed  that  it  will  best,  on  analysis  ana  critidsm,  apparently 
easfy  out  the  idea  expressed  by  the  committee  this  moming,  which 
is  an  eixpTeamm  of  the  thought  that  has  run  throu^  this  all  the  time 
since  its  inception,  that  those  along  the  Mississippi  ftiver  and  in  other 
places  that  are  not  involved  at  all  in  this  mtemational  feature; 
that  are  involved  with  only  one  single  thing  about  this,  and  let  us 
keep  dw sense  of  proportion — the  only  thing  we  are  interested  in> 
so  far  as  the  Lakes  are  concerned,  is  me  proper  measure  of  safety, 
and  we  do  not  have  to  consider  what  other  people  are  dmng  in  other 
countries;  we  can  adopt  what  thej  have  done,  or  we  can  improve 
^  on  it,  or  do  what  ire  please  about  it,  of- course,  because  we  have  not 
^  got  to  mix  up  with  the  thing  and  have  any  agreement  or  any  treaty 
with  them. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Suppose  you  take  the  bill  along  mth  you  and  draw 
up  just  what  you  want  ana  send  it  in  to  us." 

Mr.  GrotTLDKE.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of  doing 
that,  and  doing  it  with  the  idea,  "Afr-  Edmonds,  that  I  do  not  propose 
to  draw  the  bm  and  send  the  l»ll  here  as  something  that  is  in  any 
sense  p^eet,  but  to  ^t  out-what  looks  to  ua  as  someming  that  ought 
to  be  carefully  considered,  and  perhaps  might  be  just  the  thing. 

Mr,  Edmokds.  It  will  be  carefully  considered.  We  will  be  very 
glad  to  have  it.  Just  take  it  section  by  section  and  give  your  ideas 
&bout  it.  Go  as  far  as  you  want  to  on  it.  Take  it  up  on  the  Lakes 
or  the  ocean,  just  as  you  choose. 

Mr.  GouiJ>EB.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  ti  fair  thing  for  me  at 
aU  to  attempt  any  regulations  or  the  formulation  of  any  bill  with 
reference  to  the  oc6an,  because  I  have  no  special  knowledge  about 
that.  That  would  only  be  my  idea,  toking  a  broad  view  of  it.  But 
upon  the  Lakes,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  only  what  I  may  know 
about  it,  but  what  our  people  up  there  may  know,  such  men  as  Capt. 
Newman — and  we  have  a  lot  of  such  men  up  there  in  the  business. 
We  hope  that  yoii  will  just  give  us  credit  for  wanting  to  be  per- 
fectly fair  about  the  thing  and  ready  to  provide  for  safety,  for 
safeguards. 

Crar  ships  are  an  inves^tment.  I  expressed  yesterday  at  more 
length  than  I  intended  that  we  are  doing  a  very  big  business  up  there. 
We  are  doing  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  country,  and  I  get  very, 
very  tired  oi  listening  in  discussions  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  touching 
ships  to  remarks  predicated  upon  the  idea  of  the  shipowner,  of  the 
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advantao^e  to  the  shipowner,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  *  Vork"  somebody 
for  something.  He  is  not  doing  that.  Pie  is  engaging  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  if  that  particuhir  indivickial  were  not  there,  that  business 
would  be  there  just  the  same,  ecmdueted  somehow.  He  gets  into 
it,  and  it  is  a  business  that  has  got  to  go  on,  and  no  business  is  going 
to  go  on  unless  it  is  a  profitable  busipess.  Nobody  wants  to  put  his 
money  into  it — you  would  not  and  I  woukl  not — unless  we  see  some 
fair  return  for  the  money.  You  have  got  those  various  elements  to 
consider. 

A  ship  is  made  to  carry  a  certain  load,  and  it  is  idle  for  a  man  to 
say  that  you  can  load  a  ship  down  to  the  point  w^here  you  devote 
your  full  thought  to  how  much  that  ship  wUl  float  in  still  -water. 
Th4it  is  not  right.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  futile  to  talk 
al)out  a  ship  as  simply  a  place  for  some  men  to  live  and  ride  from 
phice  to  place.  You  have  got  to  get  the  commercial  element;  you 
have  got  to  get  all  of  these  things  in,  and  we  do  our  work  best,  inore 
satisfactorily  to  ourselves  and  for  the  greater  benefit  of  everybody 
concerned,  if  we  just  keep  that  law  of  proportion  just  as  well  as  we 
can,  to  get  that  as  well  as  we  can,  and  let  a  ship  carry  all  that  she 
may  safely  and  properly  carry,  having  regard  to  the  safety  of  the- 
ship,  the  safety  of  the  cargo,  the  safety  of  the  people  on  boiurd,  the 
safety  of  the  investment,  and  of  the  whole  thing. 

It  all  comes  down  to  what  is  so  simple  for  me  to  say,  but  what  any 
naval  architect  or  any  man  who  has  ever  had  occasion  to  give  an 
order  for  the  building  of  a  ship  knows  so  well — the  more  he  knows 
of  the  business  the  better  he  knows  it — the  complications,  the  diffi- 
culties that  lie  in  the  way  of  even  generalizing  on  such  a  subject  aa 
this.  When  you  come  to  generalize  on  a  subject  like  this,  you  can 
not  pass  a  law  simply  declaring  a  principle.  .You  can  not  do  that. 
You  have  got  to  go  further.  There  has  got  to  be  some  machinery, 
and  we  have  all  got  to  think  of  the  things  involved  in  this,  and  any- 
body who  has  any  responsibility  by  way  of  advising  or  acting  has  got 
to  think  of  all  those  things  and  see  to  what  extwt  ill  our  ganaroUun^ 
we  can  take  care  of  particular  things. 

We  want  to  exempt  extirely  such  ships  as  Mr.  Leckie  spoke  about 
this  morning.  You  don't  want  to  do  any  injustice  to  them  or  to 
anybody  else.  Whether  it  is  better  in  the  law  to  exempt  th^  of 
better  to  leave  that  to  the  constituted  authorities — I  think  we  can 
generalize  on  these  various  points  with  propriety  and  without  spoiling 
the  effect.  In  other  words,  I  think  that  we  can  make  a  spoon  without 
spoiling  the  horn,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  spoil  the  horn. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Well,  draw  up  just  what  you  think  of  the  differeat 
sections  and  send  that  down  to  us  and  let  us  get  it-  by  next  f^riday, 
and  we  will  incorporate  it  in  the  hearii^« 

Mr.  Gouij)EB.  Very  well,  sir. 

Mr.  fiDifOiras.  Now,  Mr.  Pendleton,  we  are  ready  to  hear  you. 

STATEMENT    OF    MR.    FIELDS    S.    PENDLETON.    OF  NEW 
TOBK,  N.  Y..  OF  TMfi  A!SLAMTIC  CAIUUSBS' 

ASSOGIATIOJr. 

Mr,  Pbnulston.  Really,  Mr*  Qiairman^  I  hardly  Imow  how  to 

begin. 

Mr.  Edmonims.  Juat  start  off  any  way  you  wish. 
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Mr.  Fenbuston.  .It  should  not  be  necessary,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  an 
AmertcaR  shipowner  to  come  before  an  American  Conj^ess  to  try  to 
stop  biudenslieing  placed  on  Americatn  ships  in  this  time  of  depres- 
sion. You  ought  to  try  to  find  ways  and  means  to  help  American 
shipowners  instead  of  trying  to  load  them  up  with  another  burden; 
for  you  want  to  remember  that  there  isn^t  a  man  on  this  committee — 
and  Mr.  Ghreene  has  hem  here  for  more  than  20  years — ^that  ever 
voted  for  a  biU  that  is  now  a  law  that  h^ped  the  shipowners.  That 
is  something  to  say  for  the  record  of  a  committee  of  Congress  in  25 
years  for  an  industry  that  eve^body  has  been  talking  so  much  that 
thoy  wanted  to  have  hdlped.  There  has  been  no  statute  placed,  upon 
the  statute  books  of  tins  country,  that  is  now  a  law,  that  has  bene- 
fited or  helped  the  American  shipowners  in  the  operation  of  vessels 
in  competition  with  foreigners,  and  you  now  propose  to  load  up  the 
Andean  veesel  with  another  burden. 

First,  though,  I  want  it  to  go  into  the  record  that  I  do  not  represent 
my  foreigner  and  that  1  do  not  represent  any  foreign-owned  tonnage; 
and  I  further  want  to  say  that  I  nave  been  coming  down  here  for  27 
years,  and  I  nev^  have  been  here  representing  any  of  that  class  of 
tonnage,  and  I  never  shall  unless  you  force  us  to  it. 

When  this  bill  was  before  th«  conmiittee  before  no  one  knew  about 
it,  and  I  am  sure  I  did  not  know — and  I  repres^ted  the  oi^anization, 
the  Atlantic  Carriers'  Association^  that  handled  the  shippmg  on  the 
coast  from  Eastport  to  Galveston,  Tex.  We  were  not  notifi^.  The 
^  hiU  came  out  of  the  cooumttee  and  went  on  the 'floor  of  the  House, 
almost  without  objection,  and  went  over  to  the  Senate  committee 
and  was  reported  out  of  the  Senate  committee  unanimously,  with  no 
hearings;  went  on  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  was  on  the  calendar 
b^ore  any  of  us  knew  anything  about  it.  I  happened  to  be  in  Wash- 
ington one  day  and  w^t  into  the  committee  room,  and  Senator 
Jones  said,  in  talking  to  him  about  it,  that  he  did  not  understand 
it;  that  it  had  passed  the  House  and  he  thought  it  was  all  right, 
and  he  said  to  me,  You  go  and  see  Senator  Fletcher  about  it;  it  is 
his  bill." 

I  did.  I  saw  Senator  Fletcher  and  he  asked  me  to  write  a  letter  to 
him,  and  I  am  going  to  take  this  opportunity  to  read  it,  because,  as 
I  stated  then,  and  I  say  it  now — will  just  read  it  to  you: 

New  Yokk,  OUoher  18,  1919. 

Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 

UhUed  Sfatm  SenaU^  WfiMngton,  D, 

Mt  Bear  Senator:  Appropos  of  our  conversatioii  of  Thursday,  I  write  to  aek  if 

you  would  have  the  load-line  bill.  Senate  bill  575,  recalled  to  the  Commerce  <'om- 
mittoc  Fo  tbat  the  owners  might  be  heard,  because,  in  my  judgment,  it. is  a  matter 
that  means  a  great  deal  to  American  shipping,  and  is  too  ininortant  a  matter  to  be 
©lacted  into  law  until  American  shipowners  have  aai  opportunity  to  present  their 
side  of  the  cat e. 

To  my  knowledge,  this  matter  has  been  before  ("ongreas  a  number  of  times.  I  am 
quite  sure  Hen.  Grasvenor  was  chairman  of  the  House  committee  when  it  came  up, 
and  after  a  hearing  and  protest  by  the  owners,  it  was  tiu'ned  down.  We  took  it  up 
with  ISonator  Frye  and  Senator  Mallory,  and  they  were  both  agaiibit  the  bill,  so  we 
did  not  have  much  worry  in  the  Senate*  as  they  were  the  lead^  oa  both  sides  in  the 
Comm.erce  Committee  on  shipping  matters. 

We  believe  that  the  loading  of  a  ship  should  l)e  left  to  the  master.  He  knows  liis 
ship,  he  knows  the  kind  of  cargo  he  is  carrying,  and  he  knows  the  vo\'age  he  must 
make,  and  whether  the  weather  will  be  lair  or  stormy  in  the  latitudes  that  he  goes  into. 

A  proper  load  line  from  Fensacola  to  Habana  in  January  is  not  a  proper  load  line 
for  the  same  montili  ttom  Fensaoda  to  Bostoni  for  on  the  latter  voyage  a  ves^l  would 
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ice  up,  and  sometimes  get  from  300  to  500  tons  of  ice  on  her  hull  and  rigging.  Further- 
more, a  load  line  from  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston  in  the  summer  time  is  not  a  proper 
load  line  from  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston  in  the  wintertime.  The  master'of  the  f^hip 
decides  all  these  things,  knowing  how  his  ship  performs  in  gales  and  storms;  he  is 
risking  his  own  life  uod  has  more  at  stake  tmn  anybody  we.  He  is  supreme  in 
command,  and  it  is  not  ri^t  to  dictate  to  him  any  more  ^an  it  is  how  he  ahould 
handle  his  ship  in  a  storm. 

You  could  not  load  a  ship  any  deeper  with  a  load  line  on  a  short  passage,  when  the 
weather  is  calm,  than  you  could  on  a  long  passage  where  you  will  have  storms.  One 
great  advantage  in  not  having  a  load  line  is  that  the  master,  by  being  able  to  use  his 
own  judgment,  can  carry  more  cargo  at  times  than  othm,  and  in  that  way  even  up, 
so  that  in  the  end  he  can  carr>'  more  tons  of  cargo  and  safer  than  if  he  was  loading  to 
the  same  draft  at  all  times.  This  is  the  method  of  all  i>rudent  and  skilled  shipmasters. 
I  can  show  you  that  vessels  range  from  10  to  20  per  cent  difference  in  the  loading  of 
dead-weight  cargoes  on  diff««nt  voyages  rad  at  different  seasons  ot  the  year;  and  it 
will  be  time  enough  for  the  gentlemen  who  urge  this  legislation  to  show  a  single  vessel 
that  was  lost  by  reascm  of  being  ov^loaded,  ''that  did  not  have  a  load  line" — 

This  is  something  like  two  years  ago.  They  haven't  shown  it  yet. 
If  they  haven't  had  time  enough,  we  will  give  them  two  years  mor^. 

Senator,  we  have  too  much  governmental  regulation  on  shipping  now,  too  many 
delays  for  inspections,  time  lost  in  making  applications,  iu  getting  inspectors  to  come 
'  on  hosad  of  shi]>6,  in  making  their  re|K)rts  and  in  filing  them  in  the  customhouse^ 
and  going  through  th*-  routine  of  work  in  order  to  get  di^'s  pajiers,  so  that  they  may 
clear.    All  of  these  delays  are  costly. 

The  cai^o-carr\'ing  trade  of  the  future  will  be  fuel,  aijd  Hampton  Roads  is  going  to 
control  the  world.  A  load  line  that  permits  a  ship  to  load  down  only  to  a  certain  point 
at  Hampton  Roads  in  the  summer  time  for  a  voyage  around  Cape  Horn,  or  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  will  make  her  lose  from  ^)00  to  800  tons  of  cargo,  for  that  is  where  the  ship 
will  oet  her  stormy  weather  in  their  winter  season.  She  will  be  lightened  some  600 
to  800  tons  before  getting  to  those  points,  and  consequently  would  lose  the  freight  on 
this  amount  of  cargo,  meaning  from  120,000  to  $30,000  on  each  voyage. 

It  is  important  that  our  ships  be  able,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  fuel,  to  take  all  of 
the  bunker  coal  ])u.ssible  when  leaving  our  ports.  We  are  continually  li^rhtening  the 
ship  every  dav  froni  25  to  50  tona.  We  need  this  to  overQome  the  excessive  bunkering 
charges  in  foreign  countries. 

A  few  years  ago  a  merchant  in  Eiuope  or  Africa  could  buy  a  5,000  ton  cargo  of  coal 
at  Hampton  Roads  for  $9,000,  or  as  low  as  $1.80  per  ton.  To-day  for  that  same  cargo 
he  must  pav  ?175,000,  or  i835  per  ton,  cost  and  freight,  before  the  ship  sails.  On  his 
first  cargo  he  w  ould  carrv  the  coal  in  his  own  ship  and  the  frei^jht  would  be  paid  in 
Europe,  while  now  American  vessels  have  just  beeun  to  take  aw^ay  this  trade. 

The  coal  trade  is  the  main  thing  that  has  built  up  England's  shipping  business. 
She  exported  before  the  war  87,000,000  tons  ot  coal  and  last  year  27,000.000  tons. 
Bunker  coal  to-dav  in  Enfi^Umd  is  more  than  $25  per  torn,  while  oios  at  H«npton  Roads 
is  $7.50. 

Here  is  where  I  get  you  on  the  predictien:. 

We  shall  need  within  the  next  18  months  all  of  the  advantages  that  we  can  get. 
The  shipping  situation  is  no  longer  a  fight  of  individuaUi  and  corporations;  it  has 
narrowed  down  to  a  fight  of  nations — Great  Britain  against  the  Umted  States,  with 
Japan  crawling  sIowIn  for  the  control  of  the  Pacific.  England  has  never  failed  to 
protect  her  shipping  at  any  cost,  and  since  she  started  subsidies  in  1839,  figuring 
interest  at  6  per  cent,  she  has  paid  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  her  shipowners 
S.1,500,000,000,  which  was  more  than  her  shipping  was  worth  at  that  time. 

I  might  say  it  was  more  than  twice  what  it  was  worth. 

It  is  a  fight  for  freight  to  a  finish.  I  predict  that  within  18  months  we  shall  see  the 
lowest  freight  rate,  ts^dng  into  consideration  the  cost  of  op^tion,  that  we  have  ever 
seen. 

Right  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  in  October,  1919,  when  every- 
body was  saying  that  we  could  not  catch  up  with  the  shippiiig  in  five 
years,  and  that  these  freight  rates  were  gomg  to  be  so  high. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  shows  that  great  minde  run  in  the  same  channel. 
I  agreed  with  you  at  that  time* 
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life.  Pbndlbtom-  I  predicted  that  within  18  months  we  would  see 
the  lowest  freight  rates,  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  every- 
thing, that  we  nad  ever  seen-   I  swd  th^: 

There  will  be  more  ships  than  there  are  cargoes,  and  idioever  can  do  the  busing 
the  cheapest  will  ccmtrnm.  The  Engliflhnaaa  has  laways  had  the  buBmesB  uid  will 
fight  haid  to  hold  it.  We  can  not  expect  to  drive  them  out  of  business  on  the  f^me 
hasiB  of  profit  that  we  can  attract  new  American  capital  into  it.  \\  ith  more  8hii>8 
than  cargoes,  the  fre^ht  rate  will  drop  to  a  point  that  makes  it  unprohtable  ior  one 
or  the  other  to  continue  shipbuilding.  The  question  is,  will  Great  Bntaan  be  able  to 
huild  and  operate  cheap«?  ttMitlieUmted  States?  If  we  lwfve  BomehttteadvaBtage 
now  in  the  lead  line,  we  cut  boI  afford  to  ffm  it  up« 

Now,  I  have  never  seen  my  successful  answer  to  that  nropcwition 
3  et,  and  that  letter  has  been  in  the  Congressional  Record  ^cfe  No- 
vember 3,  1919.  I  challenged  them  then;  I  said  to  Senator  Jones, 
If  you  can  find  one  ship  that  did  not  have  a  load  line  that  was  lost 
because  she  did  not  have  a  load  line,  I  will  hold  up  both  hands  to 
have  a  load  line  put  on."  But  they  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  vet, 
and  I  say  that  it  is  time,  when  this  committee  is  going  to  add  bur^M 
to  our  shipping — it  is  time  for  them  to  look  into  these  things  and  find 
out  why  it  is  that  these  people  with  foreign  interests  come  her©  to 
try  to  saddle  us  with  such  things.  i.    -       •  # 

This  gentleman  over  here  [Mr.  McDermont]  from  the  interior  of 
New  York— I  liked  his  oratory,  his  Scotch  accent  is  so  pleasing,  his 
voice  comes  to  your  ears  so  welcome  that  it  would  make  him  a  OTeat 
sales  agent  for  the  Shipping  Board  to  sell  these  ships  to  the  people  of 
'  the  interior.  His  long  experience  on  the  Clyde  in  British  shipyards 
makes  him  an  admirable  advocate  of  tlie  good  qualities  of  these 
Shipping  Board  vessels,  but  when  it  comes  down  to  a  load  line,  gentle- 
men, we  want  to  trust  the  men  that  have  been  to  sea  all  their  lives. 
I  think  I  know  about  it.  for  within  a  100-mile  circle  of  where  I  was 
born  it  has  furnished  more  American  shipmasters  for  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  than  all  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  know  how  they  feel  about  it.  I  have  been  on  every  State  and 
Province  of  this  coast  from  Cape  Breton  to  Mexico.  There  isn't  any 
hundred  miles,  I  think,  that  I  have  not  been  on,  as  well  as  France 
and  as  well  as  England,  floating  ships  that  have  been  in  trouble  and 
distress,  and  when  the  records  of  British  Lloyds  and  the  Bureau 
Veritas  show  that  our  ships  are  the  safest  in  the  world  now,  what  is 
the  reason  for  asking  for  a  load  line  ?  And  it  is  carried  right  there 
in  the  statement  that  I  made  to  Senator  Fletcher,  which  took  the  bdl 
back  to  the  Senate  committee,  and  it  stayed  there,  and  they  did  not 

vote  it  out.  . 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Mr.  Pendleton,  if  that  statement  is  correct  with 
regard  to  the  safety  of  our  ships,  why  is  it  that  the  British  insurance 
companies  are  asking  more  insurance  on  our  ships  than  they  do  on 
their  own  ? 

Mr.  Pendleton.  I  don't  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Well,  I  have  had  the  schedules  and  I  know  they  do, 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Not  in  the  same  trade.  . 

Mr.  Edmonds.  In  the  same  trade— from  Alexandria,  Egypt,  to 
Liverpool.  I  had  the  schedules  and  looked  at  them,  and  American 
^ips  took,  I  think  it  was,  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  higher. 

Mr.  Pkndi^ton.  They  may  be  on  some  special  ships. 
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Mr.  Edmonds.  No;  that  was  a  circular  rate,  showing  American 
ships  and  British  ships  were  given  a  certaiarate,  and  o^ers  a  quarter 
or  an  eighth  higher. 

Mr.  Pexdletox.  Of  course,  British  Lloyd's  have  always  been  very 
favorable  to  British  shipping.  The  Peninsula  &  Oriental  Steamship 
Co.  is  hea(ied  by  Lord  Inclicape,  and  on  that  Une  there  are  12  members 
of  Parliament,  or  ex-members,  and  if  we  should  have  12  Members  of 
CJongress  or  12  Senators  on  a  shopping  company  here,  there  would 
be  an  a^\^ul  commotion  in  this  eomi^.  We  nave  not  been  educated 
up  to  it  yet. 

The  whole  fiscal  policy  of  Great  Britain  is  fixed  to  help  their 
ahippii^;  ours  has  always  been  to  help  our  manufacturers  and  kill 
our  shipping.  We  have  the  only  industry  that  is  not  protected, 
and  I  say  uiat  it  is  important  that  the  old  discrimination,  duty 
policy  or  the  policy  of  protection  for  shipping,  must  go  into  this 
present  tariff  bill  or  you  will  lose  the  shipping  that  you  now  have. 

Mr.  Gaixs.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  ask  a  question?   Can  anyone 

E resent  tell  me  where  I  can  find  what  legal  relation  exists  between 
loyds  and  the  British  Government,  or  any  of  the  departments? 
Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  you  mean  Lloyd's  register  or  do  you  mean 
Lloyd's  insurance  department  ? 

Mr.  Gains.  W^  take  Xioyd's  insurance  department  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  insurance  department  is  entirely  septate  and 
distinct  from  the  register. 
Mr.  Gains.  Yes,  I  know. 

Mr.  P£NDL£TON.  Biltish  Lloyd's  is  a  lai^e  organization  of  shipping 
diartered  by  Parliamwt,  and  it  is  what  I  have  been  saying  to  Sena^ 
tors  and  Ckmgressni^  lor  10  years  the  United  States  must  come  to. 
I  tried  to  get  Judge  Alexander  to  introduce  a  bill  to  dve  us  an  act 
authorizing  people  to  do  business  on  the  same  basis  mat  IJoyds  do 
business  in  London,  which  is  this:  That  each  member  of  Lloyd's 
puts  up  security  of  £7,000,  equivalent  ordinarily  to  $35,000|  and 
they  are  permitted  to  insure  a  certfun  percentage  of  that  amount 
on  each  mk.  and  it  is  well  known  that  they  male  money,  and  dO; 
perhaps,  in  the  Lloyd's  of  London,  60  per  cent  of  the  business  of  tiie 
world.   The^  do  it  on  a  basis  of  about  15  to  20  per  cent  profit. 

Now,  our  insurance  companies  in  this  country,  it  is  well  known 
that  they  figure  that  they  pay  40  per  cent  out  oi  their  prenuums  in 
losses.  If  they  chaise  10  per  cent,  it  costs  them  4  to  carry  the  loss. 
The  rest  of  it  goes  to  large  salaries  and  operating  expenses  and  com- 
missions. But  Lloyd's  does  it  for  less  and  Lloyd's  can  carry  a  risk 
for  6  per  cent  that  they  will  ordinarily  charge  in  this  country  8  to  9 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  think,  if  you  will  let  me  speak  on  that  just  at  that 
point,  that  the  English  insurance  companies,  the  real  insurance  com- 
panies, and  the  American  insurance  companies  are  virtually  ovgajX' 
ized  on  the  same  basis — the  regular  insurance  companies.  Their 
expenses  run  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  That  includes  commissions  and 
other  expenditures.  The  insurance,  as  Mr.  Pendleton  says,  probably 
runs  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  The  balance  is  overhead  and  profit. 
Now  that  is  the  result  of  our  invcstif^atious  generally  and  is  in  our 
books  published  and  at  your  command. 
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Mr  Pendleton.  I  have  followed  them  for  years  for  25  years. 
The  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  last  year  collected  m  premuims 
$8,800,000,  and  they  paid  out  $2,169,000,  25  per  cent  of  their  pre- 

"^M?  Edmonds.  How  much  did  they  return  to  their  st()ckhc>klors  ? 

Mr.  Pendleton.  I  guess  40  per  cent.    It  is  usually  40  per  cent. 
Thev  have  made  enough  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  to  pay  ott 
theif  scrip  for  five  years,  and  they  have  only  one  y^^Y'^'^C^ 
while  or<finarily  I  tiiink  it  is  six  years  they  keep  back.    Thej  aie  a 

mutual  company,  you  know.  , 
Ifo  Edm^Jnds  Well^  of  course  they  have  got  cxpenchtures,  and 

they 'also  have  got  costs,  and  they  have  got  to  pay  ccHumissions  for 

^ess  when  tliey  get  it.    You  go  to  a.  broker  and  they  have  got 

to  pay      that  business. 
Mr.  Pendleton.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  Don't  they  pay  commissions  ( 

m  Pendleton.  No;  thev  are  one  of  the  few  good  companies 
that  deal  direct  with  their  clients,  and  there  are  exceptions,  1  guess^ 
in  the  cotton  trade,  for  mstance,  where  they  allow  a  broker  someth  ng 
K  2rper  cent  for  bringing  in  the  business,  but  prmcipally  the 

merchant  sets  the  scrip  back-  n  u 

^  Edmonds.  Then,  of  course,  any  profit  they  get  they  will  charge 

*^^.Tend^N.  But  it  shows  this,  that  tho  rates  that  they  charge 
we^S^  four  times  what  they  paid,  and  of  course  ^k.ssos  c.rne 

up  to  that,  they  would  not  pay  any. dividends.  That  of  ccnu>e  j 
n^^ary.  In  other  words,  in  malting  the  dividend  they  make  t 
fromttie  policy,  and  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  has  the  best 
i^TputS  of  paying  their  just  losses,  I  beUeve,  of  any  American 

."""^.^gDMONDS.  You  did  not  quite  answer  Mr.  Gains's  qu^tion 

m  Peiwjlbton.  Lloyd's  is  about  like  a  stock-broking  estabh.li- 
ment  where  a  lot  of  men  sit  m  that  estabUshment  and  tak(^  u.surance. 
They  have  under  them  a  lot  of  subscribers.  It  is  the  same  as  a  man 
buvs  a  seat  in  the  stock  exchange.    They  are  just  an  msurance  com- 

pan  undeJ  the  law  of  England,  just  the  same  - ->.;;^^-. '^^m 
company,  and  sub  ect  to  such  supervision  as  the  law  gives  them. 
They  are  not  a  portion  of  the  English  Cxovcrninent. 

But  Mr.  ChM«nan,  I  think  you  will  do  the  bigeest  thing  th.vt  you 
hnve  ever  done  m  your  life  2  you  pass  a  law  for  the  District^  of 
}«ia  so  Zt  we^aS  start  a  lloyd?  m  New  York  the  same  as  they 

mV'S;m?nds:  But  they  won't  aUow  you  to  do  it  if  we  do  startit 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  because  your  msurance  man  oyer  there— 
what  is  his  name— he  won't  have  it. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  A  Federal  law  will  do  it 

Mr.  Edmonds.  We  can  not  pass  a  Federal  msurance  la^^  A  aw 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  simply  becomes  a  law  for  the  Dis  rict  of 
C\.lum)  ii.  and  you  have  got  ti  enter  mto  other  States  by  law,  m 
acc  lan.v  with  the  State  law.  Insurance  is  a  seryic^,  not  a  com- 
mo  Wc  have  gone  into  that  as  thoroughly  as  we  possibly  coukh 

We  have  talked  all  of  these  questions  over  back  and  forth  and  up 
and  down  and  every  way. 
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Mr.  PsNOi^TON.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  not  pass  on  act  that  would  stop  a  State  from  interfering  with  the 
msiu-ance  company— that  State  nghts  would  overcome  ? 

Mr.  EmfONDs.  No;  we  can  not  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  connection  with  insurance.    If  it  was  a  commodity,  under 
the  commerc^  clause  of  the  Constitution  we  can,  but  the  courts  have 
^  decided  that  insurance  is  service  and  not  a  commodity. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  I  had  a  ship  a  short  time  ago— I  want  to  tell  you 
a  httie  case  ttiat  I  had  come  up  with  one  of  these  insurance  companies. 
1  had  a  vessel  that  I  loaded  for  Marseille,  Franc  e,  and  a  merchant  came 
to  me  ai^  said,  "I  have  got  a  large  quantity  of  staves  that  I  want  to 
?  P'j  ^^""^  aown^to  see^me  and  wanted  to  ship  them  on  deck. 
1  said,  Yes;  I  will  take  them  at  so  much."  He  said,  "All  right." 
We  made  the  contract  and  he  went  up  town  to  the  insurance  com- 
pany to  get  his  risk.  "Oh,"  thev  said,  '^we  want  20  per  cent  on 
deck  for  that  risk."  The  man  came  down  to  me  and  threw  up  his 
hands  and  said,  "I  can't  pay  that:  I  can't  ship  that  cargo.  They 
want  20  per  cent."  I  says,  "  Don  t  worrv  about  that;  I  will  take  the 
risk  myself .  I  own  the  whole  ship.  I  hav en"  t  got  a  cent  of  insurance 
on  her.  They  offer  me  $350,000  for  the  A  essel.  I  will  take  the  risk 
myself.  He  says,  "All  right."  Then  ho  went  back  to  the  Boston 
Insurance  Co.  and  says,  "  Pendleton  will  take  this  risk  for  10  per  cent 
on  deck."  "Oh,"  they  said,  "he  can't  do  that.  We  will  have  him 
up  m  Albany  m  jail.  We  will  send  him  right  up  to  Sing  Sing.  He 
is  under  State  laws  here  and  he  can't  insure  property  on  his  own 
vessel."  "Well,"  I  said  to  him,  '  what  do  vou  want  me  to  do? 
I  will  put  up  a  certified  check  for  this  cargo  and  I  will  own  the  cart^o 
until  It  gets  to  Marseille;  thou  vou  give  me  the  check  back  and  take 
the  cargo.  If  you  want  to  do  that,  all  right,  and  if  it  can't  be  fixed 
anyother  way,  we  will  do  it." 

Then  I  told  my  captain,  "Captain,  see  that  you  get  this  caro-o  over 
there  all  right.  Don't  leave  it."  Nineteen  davs  after  I  got  a  cable 
from  lum  saying  tJiat  lie  had  arrived  over  all  right,  and  that  she 
would  have  come  in  a  little  quicker  but  he  had  to  heave  to  a  couple 
of  days  m  the  "rolling  forties"  to  save  that  deck  load  that  I  had 
charged  him  to  carry.  And  I  took  the  10  per  cent,  and  that  was 
what  they  wanted  on  a  20-day  trip— 20  per  cent. 
•  you  haven't  got  a  man,  an  insurance  inspector 

m  the  United  States  to-day,  that  is  more  of  a  stickler  for  the  old 
American  system  of  insurance  business  than  vour  man  in  the  State  of 
hew  York,  and  he  has  been  one  of  the  ver}^"  few  men  that  from  the 
start  you  had  to  talk  to  right  along  in  order  to  trv  and  get  him  to  see 
some  liberality,  to  make  some  liberality  in  the  insurance  laws.  We 
hope  sometimes  he  will  see  the  light,  but  he  hasn't  seen  it  vet  and 
if  we^were  to  start  a  Lloyd's  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  operation 
of  that  company  would  be  confined  distinctlv  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  there  is  a  question  whether  Mr.  What's-his-name  up  at 
Albany  would  not  object  to  the  policies  that  were  taken  out  and 
placed  m  New  York  for  that  Lloyd's. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Have  you  looked  into  that  carefully  to  arrive  at 

a  definite  conclusion  ? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Am  I  right  on  that,  Mr.  Morris? 
Mr.  Morris.  Absolutely. 
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Mr.  Edmonds.  You  followed  that  a  little  bit.  And  we  have  tried 
to  persuade  him — ^I  have  talked  to  him  personally.  He  is  a  veiy  fine 
f elfow ;  no  question  about  that— a  migntj  nice  man,  but  he  singly 
likes  the  old  American  system,  and  that  is  what  he  banks  on.  You 
remember,  and  I  remember  too,  distinctly  we  attempted  to  form  a 
Lloyd's  in  New  York  and  had  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Well,  they  have  a  Lloyd's  tikeaee  now. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  But  it  is  simply  an  insurance  company,  not  a 
Lloyds.  They  have  recently  started.  They  had  a  lot  of  good 
subscribers  to  start  a  Lloyd's  m  this  country,  in  the  city  of  New  York; 
and  they  could  not  do  It.  The  commissioner  would  not  allow  it, 
and  I  am  frank  in  saying  that  we  himted  every  way  we  could  find  to 
pass  a  national  law. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Can't  you  do  it  in  Jersey?  You  can  do  most 
everything  in  Jersey. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  know;  but  we  can  not  pass  a  national  law.  There 
may  be  a  day  coming  when  we  can,  but  we  can  not  now — or  even  in 

Arizona.  .  . 

Mr.  Pendleton.  I  know  of  a  case  where  a  man  mamed  twice  m 
New  Jersey  and  they  could  not  touch  him,  and  I  thought  they  could 

vlo  most  anything  there. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  We  would  have  passed  a  national  law  if  we  could, 
but  we  could  not  do  it.  If  you  can  find  a  legal  status  for  a  national 
law  that  will  be  accepted  by  the  insurance  commissioner  of  New  York, 
I  will  come  down  and  see  you  mighty  quick. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  I  will  bring  Lloyd's  act  to  you. 

Mr.  Kino.  The  insurance  situation  does  actually  affect  our  com- 
meroe  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  There  is  no  question  of  that.  We  have  got  the  law 
now  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Gains.  My  offhand  curbstone  opinion  would  be  that  the 
decision  that  it  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Con- 
gress to  pass  such  a  law  has  been  a  little  technical  and  narrow. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  have  looked  up  every  decision  myself.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  but  I  have  had  our  experts  go  over  it. 

Mr.  Gains.  Please  say  that  you  "have  not  been  admitted  to  the 
bar."  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  want  to  say  this,  that  it  was  the  desire  of  every- 
body connected  with  the  insurance  investigation  to  pass  a  national 
law.  There  were  no  drawbacks  on  the  part  of  anybody  that  came 
down  here.  Everybody  thought  it  was  extremely  desirable  to  pass 
a  national  law,  but  we  could  not  do  it  under  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Judge  Hughes  did  lean  toward  it  a  little  bit  in  one 
decision,  toward  making  insurance  a  commodity  instead  of  a  serv- 
ice, but  he  did  not  get  over  far  enough  for  us  to  use  it.  That  was  the 
last  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Well,  now,  it  is  particularly  fortunate  that  these 
gentlemen  that  have  made  such  an  extremely  good  search  to  find 
ships  that  have  gone  down— all  of  them,  I  guess,  are  in  the  Steamship 
Owners'  Association,  and  you  noticed  yesterday  that  they  were  all 
tatooed  with  load  lines,  and  still  they  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be 
shown  that  have  gone  down,  and  they  have  not  been  able  to  show  a 
single  ship  that  went  dowTi  because  she  was  overloaded  and  did  not 
have  a  load  line.    There  is  the  story.    You  heard  Mr.  Furuseth, 


the  sailor  union  advocate,  who  is  against  tliis  hill,  say  that  he  gtood 
with  Pendleton  and  C^well. 

Mr,  Edmonm.  I  thought  he  was  for  it  before  he  got  throiigh. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Oh,  no.   He  said  he  stood  with  us. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  thoi^ht  he  was  for  it,  though,  before  he  goi 

through.  ,  .     1  .  V 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Oh,  yes;  he  had  to  say  something,  because  it  has 
always  been  presumed  it  was  a  question  of  safety,  but  the  safety 
emnes  in  having  the  old  reliable  shipmaster  that  knows  his  ship^ 
knows  the  kind  of  cargo  he  is  carrying,  knows  w^re  he  is  goii^^ 
knows  the  storms  that  he  must  meet.  ^ 

Mr.  Herriman.  Is  the  captaiin  always  lEJlowed  to  use  his  own  judg- 
ment in  loading  a  ship  ? 

Mr.  Pendleton.  I  never  knew  one  that  was  not.  I  never  have 
known  one  that  was  not,  and  will  challenge  the  production  here  of 
one  case  where  an  owner  ever  gave  an  order  contrary*  I  have  had 
that  tluni^  at  me  a  lot  of  times  and  I  will  challenge  you  to  bring  here 
a  man  that  says  that  he  was  ordered  by  his  owner  to  overload  his  ship. 

Mr.  Herriman,  I  was  asking  you  me  question. 

Ml .  Pendleton.  I  want  to  say  that  is  the  answer.  Hiey  will  ram 
that  down  our  throats  here,  and  I  tell  them  to  bring  them  right  on. 
That  is  why  I  want  to  see  some  shipmaster  here.  The  Maritinae 
Exchaniz;e  of  New  Yprk,  some  500  members,  filed  protests  and jpeti- 
tions  in'the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  against  this  bill.  Every 
man  that  owns  a  vessel  in  Philadelphia  is  over  there,  in  the  Senate 
committee,  on  record  against  it.  I  don't  care  what  the  Philadelphia 
bourse  says.  I  don't  think  they  own  a  dollar's  worth  of  shipping; 
and  I  say,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  matter  for  shipping  people  to  dei^idey 
and  not  men  that  haven't  any  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  GiBBS.  May  I  ask  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Pexdletox.  Yes;  I  will  answer  it. 

Mr.  GiBBS.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  chairman  whether  the  Maritime 
Exchange  of  Philadelphia  is  on  record  in  opposition  to  this  bill  or  in 
favor  of  it? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  1  haA^e  never  seen  and  personally  1  do  not  know. 
They  may  have  filed  a  brief  over  in  the  Senate  committee.  I  want 
to  say  that  I  have  not  got  the  letter  here  now— what  is  the  name  of 
that  association?  There  was  a  petition  here  in  favor  of  a  load-line 
bill_i-iot  this  load-hne  bill—from  some  association.  It  will  be  in 
the  testimony.    I  gave  it  to  the  stenographer  this  morning  to  put  in. 

Mr.  GiBRs.  It  was  my  understanding  that  they  were  in  favor  of 
this  bill  and  had  so  advised  you  by  telegraph. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  representative  was  down  here  yesterday,  Mr. 
Bernard  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Mr.  Avho? 

Mr.  Edmoxds.  Mr.  Bernard. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  has  charge  of  the  Lehigli  Coal  Navigation  (V). 
He  is  a  shipping  man,  an  old  seaman — (apt.  Bernard. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Did  he  hie  in  favor  of  it,  you  say?  - 

Mr.  Edmonds.  He  tiled  for  an  association^  I  think,  the  National 
Board  of  Steam  Navigation. 

Mr.  Pjendleton.  Well,  1  guess  so. 


WH©  LOT*  vm  awTAJUff  vessbls.  , 

Mr  Edmonds.  Mr.  Bernard  at  prrtent  is  in  ch^  of  the  LeUigh 

f.:  ^"l  wo jld^uj'.t'Xl^  Pendleton  if  he  lu,ows  of  any 

ease  whe?e  ?v^^^^^^  with  a  load  line,  such  as  Lloyd's  has  been 

k^t  Wreaso^^^^^^  been  leaded  .to  but  not  m  excess  of  Lloyd  s 

'"Mr"  Ptr™.  No;  I  do  not. 

vessels     I  do  not  trade  in  foreign  vessels.  t     i  oKnnt 

X  Morris.  I  was  not  discussing  foreign  vessels.    I  asko  about 

Mr.  Pendleton,  tes;  there  wre  four  of  them  thftt  went  out  irom 

Norfolk  last  winter. 
Mr.  Morris.  Will  you  name  them?  , 
Mr.  Pendleton.  rwOl  give  you  th«  names  of  them  J^'^'f^'l^ 

are  missing  right  now.    It  ™ mmy  P^-' Jj^^ ^haf  h'^.^X't 
here     I  went  away  ana  letz  wiwa  auu  x  xio-vt.**  t?^„- 

1  says,    1  es ,  ^'^*=y  j^      ,  .  ,  .  v  Spanish.    I  have  their 

rSTnTeriornV^v^fT^^^ 

line  on  and  were  loaded  down  to  it  at  Hampton  Jtowte.    H»»  waa 

last  January,  and  they  went  out  that  way.  ^ 
Mr.  Morris.  Did  they  load  m  «««»danoe  with  or  below  tbe  ma 

Une  ?  Were  they  loaded  ^xce^of^  load  hi^  ^ 
Mr  PFNnTF.TON   I  saw  the  loaa  luies,  wiu  x  MamMXivm   

steamers  look  deep.   There  is  the  load  toe  in  the  water,  Md  they  are , 

«tf.K.f That not  an  answer  to  my™»ti™.  Mr.  Pe«Uet«., 

1  asked  vou  did  thev  load  in  excess  of  the  load  line. 

Mr  Pendleton.  1  am  telling  you  there         fo«r  of  them  tiiere 
that  went  out  at  the  time  my  schooners  did.  wi«d  in 

Mr  Morris.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  tiiey  we»  m 

^Mf  pUdIftoV  They  were  loaded  just  into  ihe  load  line  «^there 
we^e  four  of  tS  that  went  out  at  that  time  going  tranBatlantKS,  «id 

their  load  line  ?    You  do  not  know  how  much  m  excess  «  »o»i, 
micrht  have  been  loaded  at  the  time  they  sailed  If 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Oh,  well,  no;  I  do  not  ^^^h^X}J^Z 
they  were  loaded  out  in  the  harbor  there,  «f f  ^SS^iTlS^^N^ 
loaid  deeper  than  ordinarily  prudent  men  w<Mdd  load  going  JMorm 

^"^  l  ^^rj:Se::t:e  r^^^^^^^  IL'lZaer  Bode  a 
B«5lip  from  Z  SMppSg  B^ard,  deU'vered  over  to  me  to  go  down 
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to  load  for  Gibraltar.  I  put  Capt.  Warrw  in  her — ^a  man  that  had 
been  sfuling  for  my  concern  for  40  years.  He  went  down  and  loaded 
hw  at  Nonolk.  I  made  up  an  estimate  of  what  the  Government 
said  she  could  carry,  what  they  designated  as  so  many  tons,  and 
chartered  hw  to  a  merchant  for  that  number  of  tons.  He  loaded 
her,  kept  loading  her  down,  working  at  night,  as  they  do  at  Newport 
News  and  Norfolk  and  Sewells  Point,  hanging  a  lantern  over  the 
side  to  get  her  marks.  He  loaded  her  as  dee])  as  he  thought  the 
vessel  ought  to  go  to  sea  in  the  wintertime  in  the  Atlantic  and  called 
me  the  next  morning  on  the  telephone  and  said  he  was  300  tons  » 
short.  "Well,"  I  says,  *^Captain,  how  is  the  ship?^'  ^^Well/'  he 
says,  she  is  deep  enough  to  go  on  a  trans-Atlantic  voyage/'  Well/^ 
I  says,  '^that  300  tons  is  $21  a  ton,  which  is  $6,300.'^  '^Well,"  he 
says,  tell  vou,  you  get  on  the  train  to-night  and  come  down  here  * 
and  see  whether  you  think  she  is  fit  to  load  any  more,  and  if  you  do, 
bring  down  a  man  with  you,  send  another  man  down  to  put  it  in." 

Well,  I  went  down  and  looked  at  her,  and  I  says,  ^'Captain,  this 
ship  is  too  deep  now  to  go  across."  Well,  he  took  her  out,  and  when 
he  was  going  across  he  had  some  heavy  weather.  For  36  hours  they 
could  not  get  from  the  bridge  forward  on  her.    He  took  a  snapshot 

Eicture — I  have  got  it  in  my  office  in  New  York  and  intended  to 
ave  brought  it  down  here— and  he  put  on  the  back  of  the  picture, 
"Do  you  think  she  is  loaded  deep  enough?"  liut  she  was  300  tons, 
light  of  what  this  load  hne  said  she  should  have,  but  even  then  she 
was  too  deep. 

I  would  not  ask  a  man  to  go  to  sea  in  any  vessel  that  I  would  not 
go  to  sea  in  myself.  I  think  I  have  about  as  much  individually 
owned  shipping  as  anybody  else  in  this  country, 

Mr.  GiBBS.  How  many  tons? 

Mr.  Pendleton.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I  will  bet  vou 
$5^000  now  that  I  have  got  more  than  any  man  in  your  organiza- 
tion— individually  owned  shipping  free  of  any  bond  issue  or  free  of 
all  debts — more  than  any  man  you  can  name.  I  don't  doubt  that  I 
have  got  more  than  any  one  man  in  this  country,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  one,  and  more  than  any  man  you  might  name. 

Mr.  GiBBS.  What  amount  ? 

Mr.  Pendleton.  I  am  not  saying  any  amount;  but  if  you  have 
any  sand  and  want  to  take  the  chances,  I  ani  ready  to  bet  you  that 
right  now. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  will  not  agree  to  that  imless  you  will  let  the  chair- 
man  hold  stakes.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Pendleton,  I  will  let  the  chairman  hold  the  stakes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  would  like  to  say,  for  your  information,  that 
among  the  executive  committee  of  tliis  National  Board  of  Steam  > 
Navigation,  I  notice  it  is  composed  of  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Bishop^ 
president  of  the  Iron  Steamboat  Co..  of  New  York;  Mr.  A.  F.  BrowTi, 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Transportation  &  Lighterage  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mr.  F.  Coykendall,  Cornell  Steamboat  Co.,  New 
York;  Mr.  C,  H.  Hahl,  Coast  Transit  Co.,  New  York;  Mr.  C.  W. 
Jimgen,  manager  of  the  Morgan  Line,  New  York;  Mx.  Edgar  F. 
Luckenbach,  Luckenbach  Steamship  Co.,  New  York  

Mr.  Pendleton.  Mr.  Luckenbacn  is  against  it  both  tooth  and 
nail,  and  he  has  more  money  in  it  than  tmy  one  concern  I  know  of. 
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Mr.  Edmonds.  William  Park,  general 
Mallory  Steamship  Co.,  New  York  aiid  Josep^i  • 
ISSidint  of  the  Amencan-HaM^auan  Stea^  ^  surveyor  or 

They  "ISisTthl  "^^L^^  they  adopted: 

coast  and  barge  unes.    i^uia  ,  „,i  ko^v*!  of  steam  Navi^atioa 

»L2i^?nTl^istoV•  and  thej^Jl^i^^^^^^^^  R.  3708),  conriderin,  that 

mit  this  board  was  m  lavor  ot  ^^^^  ^  "^J-f^^gg^of  foreign  voyage,  hut  that  an 
J^y^^s  beneficial  to  l^^^^^tS^S^J^JS^  suggested  by 

you  wiU  gWe  iime  this  c«»«de»t«».  we  lenuun, 

'       Verytrdy.  yoon,  w.  E.  Berkard,^ 

Chmnmn  LegiaUOive  CommMiee. 

n>v,  i      «n  rmht     ^Vhen  it  does  not  hiirt,  you 
J'JS^^i^t^^^  bS-hen  U  does  not  hwt  bun. 

,He«  »  «K.U«.  ouo  that        .nterest  yon.  ^ 

The  Philadelphia  Maritune  Exchange  des^^  to^.^o^^^^^^ 
„.mee^'^  llw  be  placed  with  t1.e 

load  lines  and  recommenda  tnax  rae  aumxn^ 

Secretary  Of  Commercei  •  Puiladelphia  Maritme  Exchauw,  ^ 

.  1      .  •  J  S  W  HoLTON,  PrestderU. 

nice  mm,  but  e^y.  Senate  cSn^eree  (tan- 

^"S^"il.o^*  WelVMr.  P«ndleton,  we  have  to  take  what  U  sent 

in  any  way  H  this  ItaU.    Jl^™^^         „  u,-.  l,er  »Mt  » 

her  cjo  free.  f  ^         ^ve  will  say.  out  of 

.,„n  the 

not  require  any  load  line. 
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Mr,  GiBBs.  For  the  ocean  ? 

Mr,  PfiNDurroN.  For  any  ocean,  for  anywhere;  and  that  is  why 
Hm  committee  voted  this  biU  out  before,  because  it  wm  misreiH 
resented  or  misunderstood. 

Mr.  Arnott.  All  the  vessels  built  for  the  Canadian  Govenunwt 
in  that  last  big  program  of  vessels  built  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years  are  all  marked  with  load  lines. 

Mr.  I^SNDLETON.  Of  couTse,  any;  man  can  have  a  load  line  that 
wants  one,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  putting  it  on  the  stem  or 
the  stem  or  the  side,  or  the  poop  house,  the  smokestack,  hatch 
coaming,  or  anywhere  else,  and  tWi  they  can  tell  such  hi  their 
captains  as  don't  know  anything  not  to  load  her  down  deeper;  but 
don't  come  here  and  try  to  get  a  Government  regulation  to  bother 
you  sjxd  hamper  you  and  pester  you.  I  have  no*  objection  if  a  lot 
of  owners  who  have  men  that  do  not  Imow  anytmng  about  the 
business  and  want  to  instruct  their  masters^  men  who  never  had 
any  experience  at  all,  to  telling  them  not  to  load  down  below  a 
certain  line,  to  putting  a  line  on  them;  but  that  does  not  need 
Goveifnment  control.    lou  can  put  it  on. 

Every  ship  now  has  a  load  line,  all  ci  them  have  a  load  line.  It 
does  not  need  the  fiat  of  the  Government  on  it,  thot^h,  to  put  a 
mark  on.  The  claaufication  sodeties  are  the  ones  to  put  it  on. 
Lloyds  puts  it  on  the  vessels  here;  the  American  Bureau  of  SlufH 
pine  are  putting  it  on  vessels  now.  Well,  let  them  put  it  on;  if 
ai^Dody  wants  it  on,  if  they  want  to  give  their  captiuns  instructions 
how  deep  thejr  shall  load,  let  them  do  it;  but  they  cwi  not  ^ve* 
them  instructions  in  every  port  and  in  every  place,  because  our 
dimates  imd  our  sea  coasts  we  altogether  difterent  than  they  are 
in  England,  than  they  are  in  Norway,  than  they  are  in  Denmark, 
or  than  Hiey  are  in  Spain,  because  we  run  from  good  weather  to  bad 
weather — from  your  Indian  Ocean  weather  on  the  one  end  of  it  to 
where  the  North  Atlantic  ii  troublesome,  north  of  the  Orkney 
Islands. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  If  you  had  Iktened  to  Admiral  Taylor  this  morn- 
ing, you  would  have  found  that  will  all  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Penduston.  Oh,  I  have  Hstened  to  Admiral  Taylor.  I 
expect  I  have  had  captains  at  sea  mwe  years  than  Admiral  Taylor 
is  old,  and  they  know  now  to  handle  this  kmd  of  business,  and  they  do 
not  want  to  have  to  load  a  certain  amount  of  cargo  on  any  ship  going 
to  sea.  They  want  to  have  the  right  to  load  their  ship  as  they  see 
fit,  and  if  they  do  not  know  enough  to  load  her,  they  do  not  know 
enough  to  go  outside  and  handle  her  in  a  hurricane  or  a  gale  of  wind. 

Mr.  Morris.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  P^dleton,  in  view  of  his 
testimony,  if  he  does  not  consider  it  proper  to  leave  the  question 
of  loading  to  the  judgment  of  any  other  than  the  master,  now  he 
reconciles  that  with  his  own  statement  that  he  himself  went  down 
in  one  of  his  own  vessels  and  corrected  the  master? 

Mr.  Pendleton.  I  did  not  say  I  corrected  him. 

Mr.  Morris.  You  did. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  I  did  not.    You  are  always  wrong. 

Mr.  Morris.  You  said  you  went  down  and  told  him  he  had  too 

much  on  her. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  I  said  he  had  better  not  put  too  much  on  her 
on  that  particular  voyage. 
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Mr.  Morris.  You  also  said  you  sent  him  a  photoc^raph  and  asked 
him  if  he  did  not  think  she  was  loaded  deep  enough? 

Mr.  Pendleton.  He  sent  me  a  picture  and  asked  me,  ''Don't 
you  think  she  is  deep  enough?" 

Mr.  Morris.  The  record  speaks  for  itself,  Mr.  Chairman:  and  he 
said  he  sent  the  master  a  photc^aph  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
think  she  was  deep  enough. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  No;  the  master  sent  me  a  picture  and  said, 
''Don't  you  think  she  is  loaded  deep  enough?" 

Mr.  MoEETs.  That,  I  think,  is  not  quite  what  he  said,  as  I  think 
the  record  will  show.  I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  three  steamers  which  are  missiii^^  - 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Four. 

Mr.  Morbis.  I  said  three,  Mr.  P^dleton. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Well,  there  are  four  of  them. 

Mr.  MoBEis.  Well,  three  of  them  were  marked  with  a  load  line  in 
accordance  with  Lloyd's  rule  at  the  time  of  their  loss,  with  all  of 
tiiem  loaded  to  a  greater  depth  than  allowed  by  Lloyd's  freeboard. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  All  three  of  them  did  have  load  lines  on  them^ 
didn't  they? 

-  Mr.  Morris.  Yes;  and  were  loaded  in  excess  of  those  lines  at  the 
time  they  were  lost — each  and  every  one  of  them. 
Mr,  Pendleton  .  And  they  aire  ^  m  your  oi^amsati^,  aren't  they  ? 
Mr.  Morris.  No. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Well,  in  whose  organization  are  they? 

Mr.  Morris.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  They  bdoi^  to  certain  ones, 
but  that  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Pendleton*  Well,  don't  you  know  who  the  owners  were? 

Mr.  Morris.  One  of  them,  was  owned  by  the  Union  Sulphur  Co# 
and  t^ie  other  two  by  the  Cuba  Distilling  Go. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Are  those  two  companies  in  the  organization, 
Mr.  Gibbs  is  representing? 

Mr.  Morris.  I  do  not  know;  not  within  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Pendubton.  Can  you  state  that,  Mr.  Gibbs  I 

Mr.  GiBBd.  I  think  so^ 

Mr.  Pendleton.  They  are  both  in  your  organization? 
Mr.  GmB8.  I  tiiink  so. 

Mr.  Morris.  But  there  is  nothing  to  compel  them  to  observe  the 
load  line;  nothing  in  the  law  which  requires  them  to  do  it,  and  those 
vessels  had  a  load  line  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  mark  of  safety, 
based  on  good  ^opneering  principles,  taking  into  account  the  type 
of  construction  of  wb  vessel,  the  cargo  ^e  is  to  carry,  tiie  voyage,  and 
the  season  of  the  year;  and  they  were  eadi  and  every  one  of  them 
loaded  in  excess  ol  that  margin  of  safety. 

'  Mr.  Pendleton.  Were  not  all  the  captains  and  crews  lost  in  these 
shrps? 

Mr.  Morris.  In  some  instances  all  hands  were  lost;  in  other 
instances  some  ol  the  crew  were  lost* 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Were  not  all  the  crew  lost? 

Mr.  Morris.  It  is  testified  to  in  the  record  yesterday.  I  would 
also  like  to  say  Mr.  Pendleton  made  a  statement  that  no  vessd  had 
ever  been  lost  that  did  not  have  a  load  line  On  her. 

Mr,  Pendleton.  That  did  not  have  a  load  line  on  hw? 

t>i04i^21— 11 
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Mr.  Morris.  Yes,  that  did  not  hare  a  PlimaoH  mask. 
Mr.  Pendleton.  I  did  not  say  that.  ,      ,  , 

Mr.  Morris.  You  said  no  one  coidd  show  tii^e  had  «ver  heen  the 
loss  of  a  vessel  or  loss  of  life  where  the  vessel  had  not  beea  martee^ 

with  a  load  line.  ,  ,  ,     »•  l 

Mr  Pendleton.  That  was  caused  by  ovwloadmg;  you  have  not 
been  able  to  show  a  vessel  that  was  lost  by  reason  of  overloading 
that  had  no  load  hne  on  her.  •      ,      -         t—  u 

Mr.  Morris.  It  was  testified  yesterday,  and,  if  I  n^y»  I  « 
to  Dut  it  in  ac^ain,  the  case  of  the  lake  steamer  Benjamm  l/oble, 
where  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  vessel  TO  l^t  as  a 
result  of  unseaworthiness  ])r(night  about  by  overloadmg.  She  WBB 
lost  with  all  hands,  and  a  crew  of  20  men. 

Mr  Pendleton.  Yes,  that  is  true.  I  know  that,  becaiise  that  is 
the  case  where  they  had  a  cargo  of  raiboad  iron  on  her;  almost  sunk 

her  at  the  dock.  ,     ,.  ,        .        \  xu 

Mr  Morris.  If  you  Ivuow  that,  why  did  you  testify  to  the  contrary  I 
Mr.  Pendleton.  It  has  been  12  years  ago,  or  8  years  ago  

wMr.  GiBBs.  That  is  the  case  you  brought  up. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  What?  •  j 

Mr.  GiBBS.  That  is  the  case  Mr.  Morris  has  read  and  you  said  tHere 
as  no  such  case.    Now  you  say  there  is  such  a  case. 
Mr.  Pendleton.  I  am  talking  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Mr.  Morris.  You  did  not  say  that.  ,     .  ^,    t  i  rnv 

Mr  Pendleton.  I  do  not  care  anythmg  about  the  Lakes.  Ihey 
are  in  a  basin  up  there  where  they  want  to  get  something  on  the  other 
fellow  and  the  other  fellow  wants  to  get  off  without  anything;  som« 
fellow  will  load  down  with  the  deck  withm  a  foot  of  the  water  and 
another  fellow  will  load  down  so  that  you  can  not  see  the  deck  for 
the  water;  so  it  does  not  make  any  difl'erence  up  there. 

Mr  Morris.  I  would  also  like  to  ask  Mr.  Pendleton  if  he  has  ever 
been  held  liable  in  damages  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  his  having  sent  an  unseuworthy  vessel  to  seal 

Mr  Pendleton.  I  went  over  that.  I  think  you  were  here  this 
morning  when  I  went  over  that,  and  I  paid  your  company  s  losses 
after  your  inspector  w^ent  down  and  passed  her. 

Mr.  Morris.  You  did  not  pav  us  a  damn  cent  until  the  bupreme 
Court  made  you  do  it,  and  we  were  damn  lucky  to  get  it  then. 

^^Mr^  Pendleton.  And  I  will  tell  you  this:  Your  company  was  one 
of  the  sneak  companies  that  took  the  money,  when  the  other  com- 
panies, the  Atiantic  and  Boston  insurance  companies,  the  two 
straight-out  American  companies,  would  not  take  a  dollar,  because 
they  said  their  inspectors  had  passed  the  vessel  and  they  had  taken 
her  at  a  lower  rate  than  any  other  risk  they  had  ever  taken,  and  they 
would  pay  their  losses  and  would  not  ask  anybody  else  to  do  it. 
And  you  represent,  as  I  understand,  the  North  American,  that  comes 
down  here  to  beg  favors  and  things  from  this  committee,  anci  it  is 
TOur  very  company  that  has  distributed  word  to  American  importers 
hot  to  take  United  States  shipping  vessels  but  to  ship  by  such  con- 
cerns as  the  Elder-Dempster  Line,  of  Europe. 

Mr.  MoRKis.  That  is  not  true,  and  you  can  not  prove  it. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  I  can  prove  it,  and  right  from  the  nunutes. 

Mr.  MosBis.  You  can't  prove  it. 
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Mr  PByDLETOX.  I  will  bet  you  a  thousand  dollars  I  can  prove  it. 
Are  you  game?  You  are  the  kind  of  charitable  mstitutitn  that  1 
obiect  to  contributing  to  your  surplus  and  paying  your  lofsos. 

Mr.  MoBBis.  You  won't  have  the  privilege  and  have  not  had  lor  a 

good  many  years.  , 
Mr  Pendleton.  No:   I  have  never  asked  your  company  for  a 

dollar  of  risk  and  have  never  insured  with  you  for  30  years  and  over. 
Mr.  MoRBis.  You  could  not  if  you  asked  them.  .,  ^  i 

Mr  Pendlbton.  I  have  never  asked  you  to.    Wait  until  1  ask  you. 
Mr  MoRMS.  You  don't  ask  because  you  know  you  can  not  get  it. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  Let  us  not  get  into  these  personalities  now. 
Mr.  Pendlbton.  I  know  their  record;  they  hght  everything  and 

^''mt.^Edmonds.  We  Quakers  are  always  good  fighters.    Let  us  get 

down  to  the  bill.  .     ,  «  t  i  i^f* 

Mr  Pendleton.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  meaty  stuft  1  have  left 

in  New  York  and  I  will  have  to  have  a  chance  later  to  go  into  it.  1 

have  not  very  much  more  to  say  here,  except  that  1  want  to  enter  a 

protest  against  calling  these  hearings  m  the  heat  oi  the  summer  when 

everybody  might  be  away  on  their  vacations  and  especially  so  when 

^  is  (ilTone  menib^  of  the  committee  here  out  of  21  to  hear 

these  arguments  or  to  interrogate  the  witnesses,  and  on  a  matter 

that  is  hanging  the  legislation  of  this  country  on  so  important  a 

matter  as  t&.   I  think  it  is*inc^d  for  and  1  never  heard  ol  it 

We  want  the  representatives  here  to  listen  to  their  constituents 
who  are  opposed  to  this  legislation.  We  want  the  members  o  this 
committee  here  from  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacihc  coasts  to  listen 
to  the  appeals  of  their  people,  and.  above  all,  we  especially  want  Mr. 
Greene  here  who  has  never  failed  or  faltered  by  voice  or  vote  for  oyer 
20  vears  to  help  an  American  shipowner.  He  is  the  one  man  tlio 
Senator  Frye  of  the  House,  that  the  seafaring  community  looks  to 
for  protection  when  they  are  attacked.  We  want  bun  here^  ior,  if 
this  bill  goes  out  of  this  committee,  we  want  him  to  lead  the  hght  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  us.  , 
Mr.  Edmonds.  Can't  you  just  go  along  now  and  put  in  your  general 
atatement  and  then  bring  in  your  other  data  next  week  i 

Mr.  Pendlbton.  There  are  a  lot  of  matters  I  want  to  speak  on, 
but  I  have  not  had  the  time  to  get  them  up.  I  just  grabbed  iny 
grip  and  came  down  here,  after  I  had  been  away  nearly  a  month, 
and  there  is  no  one  I  know  who  had  any  information  about  the 
hearing.  I  presumed  this  thmg  was  dead,  had  been  kdled.  and  1 
did  not  suppose  it  would  be  taken  up  agam;  but  it  appears  hat 
somebody,  for  some  reason,  is  pushing  it;  no  American  shipmasters, 
no  real  American  owner  has  appeared  here  to  tell  you  a  reason  why 
he  wants  this  legislation.  There  is  not  a  man  livmg  that  can  take 
the  record  now  Mid  can  tell  what  kind  of  a  bill  he  would  want.  If 
Aere  is  any  bill  wanted,  it  is  a  different  biU  for  every  man:  some 
of  them  wwit  to  load  the  deck  deep  under  thfi  wat«r  and  some  high 
out  of  the  water,  and  all  ttet. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  lliink  we  eaa  get  scan*  shipmasters  down  here 

to  testify  they  want  a  load  line.  ,       •,  i. 

Mr,  PKNJ>LBTOiN.  Well%  all  right;  you  get  Uwaaa  down  here. 
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Mr.  Edmonds.  I  will  say  shipowners  if  you  want  them;  I  do  not 
know  about  the  masters,  because  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
masters. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  the  masters  are  really  the 
'men  who  ought  to  have  something  to  say  about  this.  They  are 
the  men  who  are  going  to  risk  their  lives;  and  the  fact  of  it  is,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  master  of  a  ship  does  not  know  how  to  handle  his 
ship  at  sea  and  how  to  load  his  cai^o  and  load  it  safely,  who  does  ? 
Are  you  going  to  say  that  some  man  that  sits  behind  a  roll-top  desk, 
that  has  never  been  outside,  that  would  be  seasick  if  he  got  3  miles 
from  the  maihland,  is  goin^  to  tell  him  what  to  doi  My  God!  I 
think  it  is  scandaloits;  that  is  what  I  think  it  is* 

Bring  down  that  crowd  of  criminal  owners  that  you  say  have 
driven  the  masters  and  seamen  to  sea  to  sink  them.  Bring  down  the 
incompetent  masters  that  take  such  instructions  and  let  the  com- 
mittee, the  Congress,  and  the  countrjr  know  the  people  that  are  a 
menace  to  American  shipping  and  sailors.  We  cnallenge  them  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Let  me  ask  you  something:  Is  it  not  a  common 
practice  of  shipowners  to-day,  where  they  handle  a  variable  cai^o 
on  a  voyage,  to  prepare  a  plan  and  give  it  to  the  master  to  show 
him  how  to  load  that  caigo  ? 
Mr.  Pendleton.  Not  bulk  cargo- 
Mr.  Edmonds.  No;  not  bulk  cargo.* 

Mr.  Pendijeton-  I  will  tell  you  m  the  package  freight  it  is  done; 
very  seldom  the  ship  ever  gets  down  to  ner  mark.  You  take  it  in 
the  Gulf;  there  is  trouble  in  getting  the  vessel  down  deep  enough, 
because  it  is  cotton  and  lumber,  and  that  is  true  with  the  Pacific  coast 
ships.  Tliat  is  why,  when  thev  load  in  the  Gulf,  they  go  to  another 
port  and  load  cotton  on  top  of  it,  because  they  get  the  ^pace. 

Mr.  Edmonps.  There  are  some  ships  that  carry  a  fairly  heavy 
general  cai^o  without  being  a  passenger  ship. 

•  Mr.  Pendleton.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds*  And  that  is  all  planned  out  beforehand  by  the 

office;  it  has  been  so  testified  before  this  committee. 

Mr,  Pendleton.  Yes;  they  do  that  in  the  package  freight  on  the 
general  liners,  that  is  true;  out  it  is  very  seldom  a  ship  ever  gets 
down  to  her  mark  with  that  kind  of  cargo.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
exceptional  ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it.  is  done  so  much,  but  they  must 
have  an  awful  lot  of  heavy-weight  caigo  in  order  to  get  down  to  their 
mark. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  have  seen  the  plans  in  a  number  of  ship  offices 
showing  how  they  wished  the  cargo  to  go  on  the  boat,  and  it  was  of 

a  whole  lot  of  different  material. 
Mr.  Pexdletox.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Edmoxds.  And  I  have  seen  plans  made  in  the  shape  of  a  big 
sheet  to  show  how"  to  load  that  ship. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  Surely;  because  largely  those  ships  run  ^to  61 
different  ports  in  Europe,  and  they  leave  cargo  off  at  several  places^ 
and  they  put  in  it  so  that  they  can  get  the  cargo  for 'the  first  port 
out  first  when  they  get  on  the  other  side,  and  they  have  the  stuff 
all  piled  on  the  wharf  assorted  and  marked  to  go  in  a  certain  section 
of  tne  ship,  so  that  the  ship  will  be  in  trim  when  she  leaves  the  first 
port  to  go  to  the  next  port. 

Mr.  Edmonds,.  So  that  they  do  not  leave  it  all  to  the  masters. 
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Mr.  Pexdletox.  That  is  stevedoring.  That  is  a  different  proposi- 
tion from  loadino;  the  ship  down.  When  a  master  goes  m  one  of 
the  regular  liners,  why  thev  verv  seldom  have  to  bother  with  it, 
such  as  the  Canard  Line,  or  such  as  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine,  where  they  carry  pnsseno;(^rs,  you  know;  and  so  with  a  large 
number  of  those  North  Atlantic  ships/they  never  get  down  anywhere 
near  the  load  line. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  It  is  where  you  take  bulk  coal  and  heavy  cargo 
that  thev  ijet  dow^n  to  their  load  line.  Of  course,  coal  is  not  bulky 
and  a  million  tons  of  coal  is  not  very  much;  but  a  million  tons  of 
hoots  and  shoes,  hats  and  such  stuff'  as  that,  is  a  whole  lot  and  it 
takes  a  good  many  ships  to  carry  a  million  tons;  but  coal  is  different 
from  a  million  tons  of  the  other  stuft\ 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Now,  I  do  not  think  we  had  better  sit  next  Friday — — 
Mr.  Pendleton.  I  am  going  to  ask.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to 
make  the  request— I  think  I  almost  ought  to  make  it  a  demjind — 
that  these  hearings  be  postponed  until  at  least  after  the  summer 
vacations  or  until  such  time  as  the  full  mem])ei'ship  of  this  committee 
can  come  here  and  hear  the  people  who  want  to  he  heard  or  have 
protests  to  hie  against  ttiis  legislation.  I  do  not  want  to  make  it  too 
strong,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  American  Congress  should  put 
these  people,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  to  all  this  trouble  of  coming 
down  here  when  their  representatives  can  no.t  meet  them,  or  can  not 
see  them;  and  I  am  going  to  ask  that  these  hearings  be  postponed 
to  the  1st  of  October,  or  until  such  time  in  the  fall  as  a  man  can  Uve 
down  here. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  can  not  speak  for  the  rest  of  the  committee, 
unfortunately,  but  I  will  put  your  request  up  to  the  committee  before 
we  have  another  meeting. 

Mr.  PfiNDLETOX.  If  this  thing  has  been  hanging  for  130  years  it 
won't  do  much  hurt  for  it  to  keep  hanging  a  couple  of  months  longer 
until  people  can  live  down  here, 

Mr.  Edmonds.  If  it  is  kept  hanging  too  long,  it  might  be  dead. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  It  would  be  the  best  death  that  could  occur. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  shipping  situation  to-day  is  such  that 
Congress  should  give  immediate  consideration  to  it,  for  until  the 
United  States  adopts  a  shippuag  poUcy,  so  practical  as  to  giye  assur- 
ance of  stabUity  and  permanence,  so  eilectu  e  as  to  make  manilest 
a  profit  on  inyestment  m  American  meichant  ships,  our  great  shipping 
problem  will  remain  unsolved.  i    ,    ,  x 

The  Qoverranent  of  the  United  States  is  to  blame  for  the  lack  of  an 
efficient  merchant  marine  to-day.  This  is  so  because  througli 
cowardice  or  indifference  the  Government  so  far  has  been  unwilling 
to  establish  an  American  shipping  policy.  .We  have  tried  t(^  get 
by"  with  an  American  merchant  manne  without  a  policy,  but 
conditions  daily  and  hourly  prove  that  it  is  an  hnpossibihty .  We 
do  not  like  to  offend  the  other  maritime  powers— that's  the  great 

trouble.  •  i- 

We  seem  to  want  to  find  b31  effective  American  shipping  policy 
that  wjU  be  inoffensive  ta  our  maritime  competitors,  and  there 
ain't  no  such  animal." 
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Substituting  Dussyfootkig  for  courage  we  hold  back— hold  back 
in  treTerrimrt^^^  rLential  to^the  solution  of  our  shipping 
problem-Lid  btck  in  the  adoption  of  an  American  shippmg  po hey. 
^  \i  KTican  investors  must  be  convinced  that  tijere  is  not  only  a 
profit  in  investment  in  m.  American  m^hant  marme  but  that  there 
is  satisfactory  assurance  of  the  return  of  the  capital  investexl.  and 
such  (Sm  leuon  is  impossible  without  the  ffldstence  of  an  effective 
and  permanent  American  shippmg  policy.  „v^r,=f ^in 

The  United  States  Government  has  created  a  Frankenstem-a 
monster  that  may  destroy  it  if  it  lacks  the  courage  to  deal  with  it 
Tthat  i  can  be^made  1  blessing  and  a  ^at  national  protector, 
second  onlv  to  an  efficient  Navyl^To  help  the  alhes  the  war  we 
created  a  §4,000,000,000  merchant  marine,  »  m«^bant  marine  such 
Is  we  needed  fo;  our  own  foreign  carrymg,  but  which  need  we  had 
been  indifferent  to  and  had  ignored.  Wimn|  to  suj^y  our  own 
mufonal  needs  m  creating  a  merchant  manW  our  own,  wh>ch  we 
acutely  needed,  we  were  wiUing  without  stmt  Bs  to  expense  to  create 
aiirh  a  marine  for  the  salvation  of  our  alues. 

Our  me^Jhant  marine  was  established  out  of  f'^^f' ^^^^J'^l 
mercial  purpose,  or  objective  and  durection— lacking,  m  fact,  a 
pXv;  and\vh;n  its  liihtary  needs  had  been  served  we  found 
ourselves  helpless— our  merchant  marme  is  a  derelict. 

in  iqH-hefore  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war-our  merchant 
marine  in  foreign  trade  aggregated  a  miUion  ^ns;  now^it^egates 
12.000,000  tons;  with  our  1,000,000  toi^  we  earned  10  P^r  cent  «f 
our  foi'ei-n  trade,  but  with  our  12,000,000  tons  we  carry  but  35  per 
cent  of  our  forei^^n  trade.  It  is  not  that  our  trade  has  so  increased 
in  bulk  that  35  nor  cent  is  all  we  could  hope  to  carry  of  it;  but  it  is 
bea  e  ur  merchant  marine  is  so  inefficiently  managed  by  and 
lai-e  that  it  only  accomplishes  about  haH  what  it  should  accom- 
plish Great  Britain's  shipping  has  not  increased  over  what  it  was 
in  prewar  times,  but  it  carries  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  world  s 
for?Um  commerce  now  as  it  carried  in  1014-it  18  so  much  more 

"^5^^^  Zl^ecied  that  this  country  could  be  catapulted  into 
the  intricacies  of  the  shipping  business  from  which  it  had  been  absent 
fo^  two  generations  and  acquit  itself  as  weU  as  its  g'^f  *  f^'^Jg^/^J^^ ' 
in  the  twipklino-  of  an  eve.  or  overnight,  so  to  speak.    But,  il  il  is 
to  re'ain  its  mra  me,  and  develop  and  maintain  It  m  foreign  trade, 
it  must  protect  it  against  foreign  competition. .  ^} '^'fl^'^'S^'^- 
uoss  to  protect  an  American  merchant  marine  in  fore^  trade,  before 
the  Eul-opean  war.  that  found  us  practically  T^t^out  <>ne.  Our 
continued  unwillingness  to  protect  our  present  ^en<^»»^^«^*S* 
marme  will  result  in  our  losing  it:  but  the  bss,  happily,  in  f  ea^P^rt;' 
will  be  the  Nation-s.  rather  than  individual  losses.    American pnvatj 
owners  of  American  shipping  can  place  it  under  foreign  flags  and 
operate  it  at  tlie  same  profit  that  foreigners  operate  their  ships  under 
foreign  flags;  and  if  the  American  Government  F^sists  m  refusi^ 
to  adopt  an  American  maritime  policy,  that  is  what  will  eveatuaUy 
happen,  or  our  ships  will  rot  at  their  moorings,  whde  our  foreign 
rivals  recapture  our  foreign  carrying.    Freight  rates  to.-day  are  JO 
low  as  to  mean  a  loss  to  American  ships,  while  still  yielding  a  profat 
to  foreign  ships;  which  means  that  the  A^.^i'i^^^n  ships  will  be 
forced  to  lay  up  to  avoid  a  loss,  while  the  foreign  ships  wiU  be  able 
to  kee^  running  because  earning  a  profit. 
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The  Government  of  the  United  States  can  not  place  its  ships  under 
foreign  flags  in  order  to  operate  them  at  a  profit,  instead  of  a  loss— - 
in  short,  our  shipping  problem  has  become  a  peculiar  governmental 
problem,  and.  in  that  respect,  it  is  a  mighty  good  thme  that  it  is  so. 

The  reason  it  is  necessarv  for  the  United  States  to  adopt  a  protec- 
tive shipping  policy  is  because  it  can' neither  build  nor  operate  ships 
in  close  competition  with  foreign  ships.  For  American  ships  to 
succeed  in  foreign  carrying  they  must  be  fortified  m  some  way  to 
meet  cheaper  foreign  competition.  This  necessitetes  a  protective 
governmental  policy.  The  preferable  policy  is  one  that  will  create 
such  a  preference  for  the  American  ship,  in  carrying  our  foreign  com- 
merce as  to  compel  shippers  to  use  it;  and  this  should  be  done  witlir 
out  recourse  to  the  National  Treasury.  That  is  the  ^ay  it  was  done 
durincr  the  three-quarters  of  a  centurv  that  preceded  the  Uivil  War 
whenrinstead  of  a  shipping  problem  we  had  a  prosperous  and  profit- 
able shipping— an  adeciuately  protected  shipping. 

If  there  is  any  otlier  effective  policv,  or  any  better  policy,  let  us 
have  it-  it  should  be  adopted  bv  tho  Government  so  that  Americans 
with  capital  to  invest  in  merchant  ships  can  look  mto  it,  and,  it 
satisfied  that  it  is  effective,  is  likely  to  be  permanent,  and  is  one  that 
will  c'ive  them  reasonable  assurance  of  a  profit  on  their  mvestment 
and  die  eventual  return  of  their  capital,  induce  them  to  take  our 
merchant  ships  off  our  Government's  hantls.  ^  ^   .    t  n 

All  of  this  shouhl  prove  that  the  Government  must,  hr^oi  a^i 
adopt  a  satisfactory  protective  American  shipping  policy.  Whatever 
else  the  Government  docs  to  help  our  merchant  marine,  or  itseU  in 
its  ownership  of  a  vast  merchant  sluppmg,  is  largely  tune  wasted 
until  a  shipping  policv  is  adopted. 

No  one  could  liave  dreamed  that  a  condition  of  Government 
ownership  of  an  American  merchant  marine  would  ever  arise  that 
would  force  the  Government  to  adopt  an  American  shipping  policy, 
in  order  to  save  itself  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  mfllions  of  dollars  a 
year— if  that  were  all  the  reUef  it  sought.  But  if.  smcerely,  it  de- 
sires to  have  our  merchant  marine  grow  ami  expand,  then  it  must 
adopt  a  shipping  policy.  Easily,  in  the  years  ahead  betore  existing 
Government-owned  merchant  ships  wear  out  or  are  lost  or  scrapped, 
our  Government  can  expend  another  three  or  four  bilhon  dollars 
on  them,  if  it  refuses  to  adopt  an  American  shipping  pohcv  that  will 
cause  American  capital  to  buy  the  merchant  ships  frcmi  the  Govern- 
ment. Is  the  Government's  unwillingness  to  adopt  such  a  shipping 
policy  going  to  cause  it  to  waste  another  three  or  four  billion  dollars 
on  its  mer^ant  ships  ? 

(The  foUowiag  letter  was  filed  by  Mr.  Pendleton:) 

Dbpaktmbitt  of  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
•  Otkiua.  Janmni  J.  19J1. 

SiBS:  RepUing  to  the  inquiry  in  your  letter  of  the  l.=>th  instant,  ^vith  regard  to 
the  reaulatioAs  in  Canada  respecting  the  pladng  of  a  load  water  mark  line  on  ships 
sailint'  under  the  Canadun  flag,  I  have  to  advise  that  there  ifl  no  such  regulattonm 
force  here,  and  we  do  not  require  CJanadian  ehips  to  carry  any  mark  corresponding  to 

the  PUniBoll  mark.  ,    .  j  u 

The  stamped  addressed  envelope  forwawted  by  you  for  reply,  Jfl  returned  herewith. 

I  aitt,  ami,  your  obedient  aetvant.  ^  ^  ^^^^^^ 

Aelmg  AuiiUmt  Deputy  Minister. 

MesmB.  PEMDiiBTON  Bbos.  (Inc.), 

190  Pearl  Street,  New  York  CUy,  N.  Y. 
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(The  additional  statement  of  Mr.  D.  Amott|  of  the  American  Bn*- 
reau  of  Shipping,  follows:) 

Exhibit  A. 

LOAD-LINE  LEGISLATION. 
• 

Judijiiitr  from  the  proceedings  at  the  recent  congressional  heaiingB  on  the  Edmonds 
load-line  bill,  there  appears  to  be  pome  misap])ieh(Mi?ion  l)oth  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion and  the  appliration  of  the  various'  load-line  reiiuUition.s  of  forei^rn  countries, 
especially  the  load-line  requiremencs  of  the  British  merchant  shipping  acts  of  1894 
and  1906.  Mr.  Gaynes  of  the  Shipping  Board,  in  his  testimony  on  Friday,  July 
15,  endeaAored  to  show  that  the  lill  at  preeent  befoare  Ocn^ees  was  mu<h  more 
stringent  in  its  provisi(His  than  either  the  British  law  or  ^e  ^paneee  load-line  law 
recently  ytronnilgated. 

The  i'olloAvin^  are  the  principal  points  raised  by  that  witness  at  the  recent  hearing: 

(1)  Mr.  Gaynes  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  penalties  for  overloading,  etc  , 
in  the  Edmonds  bill  were  much  more  sever  than  in  the  British  merchant  shipping 
acts.  This  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  whi^^h  can  1  e  easily  rectified,  but  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  the  statutory  ]ieTialty  of  £100  stipulated  in  the  British 
re.s^ilalions  in  the  event  of  a  captain  overloading  his  vessel  would  prove  to  be  the 
very  least  of  his  troubles,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  the  loss  incurred  to  the  owners 
by  the  detention  of  the  vessel. 

(2)  It  was  also  argued  that  the  penalty  was  not  large  enough  to  deter  the  maat^ 
of  a  Acs.^ol  from  undertaking  a  risk,  and  that  the  British  regulations  with  regard  to 
overloading  were  conse(|uently  not  always  ( omplied  with  ])y  owners  and  masters, 
and  not  rigidly  enforced  by  the  authorities.  This  may  have  been  the  case  to  some 
extent  during  the  late  war  when  tiie  freeboard  markings  were  not  required  to  be  kept 
plainly  visible,  this  special  war  condition  being  allowed  for  under  M.  S.  A.  1894, 
section  422,  clause  b.  In  ordinary  peace  times,  howe\er,  overloading  is  unknown, 
and  it  is  almost  inconceiA  able  that  any  captain  would  take  the  risk  of  being  reported 
for  overloading  his  ship.  A  statement  of  the  freeboard  as  marked  on  the  -v  essel's 
sides  is  required  to  be  entered  in  the  oflPcial  log  book  and  in  the  agreement  with  the 
crew  (sec.  440,  pars.  3  and  4),  and  the  crew  would  certainly  not  miss  an  o])portunity 
to  report  a  case  of  o  \  erloading,  even  aflfluming  that  the  submerging  of  the  dikk  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  \  ari(  tus  port  ofFcials. 

(3 )  The  point  was  raided  that  tlie  British  law  only  dealt  with  o^  erloading  in  home 
ports,  the  inference  being  that  deeper  loading  than  the  statutory  freeboards  was  per- 
mitted in  foreign  peats,  i.  e.,  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr. 
Gaynes  quoted  in  support  of  this  view  section  438,  M.  8.  A..  l>e'-;inning  as  follows: 
*'The  owner  of  every  British  shi]i  proceeding  to  sea  from,  a  })ort  in  the  United  King- 
dom shall,  ifelore  the  time  hereinafter  mentioned  mark  upon  each  of  her  sides, 
etc-  '*  The  intention  of  the  act  is  dearly  stated  in  section  440,  paragraph  5,  which 
reads:  'When  a  diip  to  which  this  section  applies  has  been  marked  with  a  disk 
indicating  the  load  line,  she  shall  be  kept  so  marked  untU  her  next  return  to  a  port 
of  discharge  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Also  section  442,  clause  a,  which  n^a(N:  "If  any  owner  or  master  of  a  British  ship 
fails  without  reasonable  cause  to  cause  his  ship  to  be  marked  as  by  this  part  of  this  act 
required,  or  to  keep  her  so  marked,  or  allows  me  ship  to  be  so  loaded  as  to  submerge  in 
salt  water  the  center  of  the  disk  indicating  the  load  line,  etc."  The  freeboard  tables 
issued  by  the  board  of  trade  which  have  the  effect  of  law  (see  sec.  443,  par.  3)  also 
states  on  foot  note.  ])age  37.  as  follows:  "The  above  reduction  in  freeboard  for  summer, 
voyageo  from  European  and  JMedi  terra nean  ports  is  to  be  made  from  April  to  September, 
inclusive;  in  other  parts  of  the  world  the  reduced  freeboard  should  be  used  during 
the  corresponding  or  recognized  summer  months."  Thefe  is  no  question,  therefore, 
but  that  a  Biitish  ship  must  conform  to  the  freeboard  regulations  not  only  in  the  United 
Kingdom  but  also  when  loading  in  any  port  of  the  world.  Furthermore,  all  the 
principal  maritime  countries,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  United  States,  have  Joftd-line 
Illations,  which  apply  to  the  vessels  of  all  nationalities,  so  that  this  consideration 
^one  would  prohibit  me  overloading  of  a  British  vessel  in  any  of  the  principal  foreign 
ports. 

(4)  Mr.  Gavnes  j^ointed  out  that  the  freeijoard  marks  in  the  case  of  a  British  ship 
could  be  altered  in  a  foreign  port.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  facts  as  the  M.  S.  A. 
1906,  section  8,  paragraph  4,  provides  for  the  alteration  of  freeboard  markings  of  ships 
abroad,  but  only  "in  accordance  with  the  board  of  trade  regulations."  Thi-^  is  an 
amendment  to  the  ot^;Uial  requirem^tB  outlined  in  section  4^,  paragraph  5,  M.  S.  A., 
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1894,  and  is  intended  to  cover  cases  where  ships  abroad  may  have  stmctural  dianges 
nr  other  alterations  carried  out  affecting  their  freeboards. 

(6)  EmphS^  waal^  laid  on  theft^t  that  the  no..-  Tapano.e  load-hno  ^''1  ^vhi  e 
BpSfvinJin  article  1  cortain  tvpes  of  ves.ols  whirh  are  exempted,  goes  ou  to  8t^te  in 
Sole  2  that  "Except  m  rases  specially  provided  for  by  the  competent  munatw  of 

•  Ste  a  vessel  shall  hive  her  load  Une  assigned  and  marked,  etc."  ItMsubinitted  that 
^e''?alS'' referral  to  in  article  2  embrace  the  special  types  o  ves^ Is  speci hed  in 

•  articlel  The  freeboard  regulations  of  all  countries  exempt  naval  auxiliaries.  mi<  h  as 
tmn«norts  colliere  X.,  which  ol.viouslv  are  not  merchant  ships  within  tlie  meaning 
Of  the  ac     ThoTe^;  no  Minister  purpose  behind  article  2  which  certainly  is  not  intendea 

S^ve  the  Japanese  minister  oi  marine  power  to  ^^i^tS!''^^tIti^^^^ 
bill  any  cla^  oi  ordinary  merchant  ships  which  may  be  from  tune  t»  time  mder  spe- 

^ na.  before  Con|.ess  wUh  the  Jj^^H-^^-- 

f  iSd^Cb^rthiS  s:^^inlti«'&i^^^^  ^-i^vT; 

?4  Tiause  in  Ihe  M.  S.  act  of  im  which  appears  at  fii^t  ^^^^t  bf..XEi  m^^^^ 
uniiAportant,  butthe  inclusion  of  which  ha«  undoubtedly  had  e  f c  >  ol  ^^^^ 
admimstration  of  a  compulsory  load  line  m  (ireat  Britain  en  ireh  ^^'^'-"'^l^^^^^ 
Jh^ons  shipping  interests.-  The  pro^  ision  reterred  to  "-^^^J „^V,i^";shX^^S 
Mragrai>h  4-  -'  In  appro,  in-  anv  such  niodilicatious  the  board  of  trade  shall  bave  re^ 
ffio  Iny  representations  made  to  them  by  any  corporation  ^"f,^ 

registov  of  shipping  for  the  time  being  approved  or  P'-ovicled  lv>   ho  board  o 
taSe,  Is  hereinafter  motioned  for  the  purpose  of  approving  and  certiiymg  the  posi- 

*^Ttfs  mlnh^luTto  this  particular  clause  that  load-line  legislation  in  Great  Britdn 
has  i  Ln  (^^n  ireW  beneticial,  that  the  freeboard  rules  have  kept  pa.  e  with  nicc'em 
-dfve  SmeXfn  the  art  of  shipbuilding,  and  that  Government  centre  1  has  1  -  en  V  p 
S  Ke  desirable  minimiTm.  .  It  is' worthy  of  note  ^^at  the  Hn,^m.emcM^ 
modifications  made  from  time  to  time  m  freeooard  tables  ha.  e  ^'^f^^^^^^ Shipping 
assisning  authorities  anJ  not  by  the  board  of  tiade^  As  ^l^.X ^i^**^ 'Sn  2 
interests  have  adequate  representation  on  the  committees  of  the  c^F'^^l^^r , 
cSties  there  IS  no  Wer  of  the  Britdsh  freeboard  regulafaons  becomn^^ 
nr  of  anv  class  of  veesel  being  discriminalcd  against.   Pec ticn  2  ot  I  ni  n  •  i^-  -J'^o 
mieM  Sth  XJntlTbe  aS?Uf     to  include  some  suc  h  provisicii  as  quoted  abm-e^ 
SiH^  LJ^Sl  mi:^^^^  have  the  effect  pf  allajing  the  f^*'^^ 
owners  ..  ho  are  seemingly  averse  to  any  extension  of  Government  control  over  United 

^Ifthe'rroposed  bill  line  20,  section  6,  also  line  19,  section  R  ra^  the  words  "if 
anV' appSr^rparon  heXaft;^  "vessel.'"    There  is  yrolably  a  gocd  and  s.^huent 
?Son  fTthis  but  the  whv  and  wherefor  of  it  is  not  apparent  ,lt  may  le  that  the 
See  a"-  of  an  oS      is  not  required  m  the  ca.c^of  veseels  m,^ng  very^Jort  coast- 
in^  vova-es  and  if  such  is  the  wise  this  should  be  clearly  stated  in  the  bill. 
'"ViS  rSrence  li>  tile  very  proper  appointment  of  the  Amencan  ^uroau  o  S^^^^ 
pine  as  an  authority  for  the  purpose  of  assigning  fieel  oau's  (s^c.  3,  l^u  b  ,  it  n  a>  oe 
.ffifthat  under  tlTe  V,ill  th^  bureau  has  exac     /he  sanie  -^^^^^^ 
register  had  under  the  merchant  shipping  act  of  1894,  also  tfiat 
Sion  societies,  such  as  Bureau  Veribw,  Cemamecher  Lloyds        We  ^  erilas 
are  the  assigning  authorities  under  flie  loadrline  laws  of  France,  Germany,  ana  in  or 

''^e' ml^JcYiecrislation  to  provide  load  line  for  foreign-going  vessels  is  essential 
if  onlv  ^ffeoid  intent  complications  with  "the  other  mantone  nations.  As 

it  L  ^considerLwe  inconvenience  to  owners  of  American  ships  has  been  a.  .nde(l 
onlv'bv  thrfSe  Ut  of  the  Shipping  Board  in  directing  that  reebc.ards  should  he 
:^e5  o  all  lhei?^^^       accordance  with  the  board  of  |-i--^'>;:i.,^t  ^J^''^^^ 
f^and  which  have  <reneral  recognition.    The  olhcial       ^^^V^  ^^'l  ^^^^^ 
bvthe  bureau  to  \meri;-an  ships  are  meantime  recognized  by  the  British  ol 

only  pending  the  passing  of  a  load-line  bill  in  the  L  nited  States*. 

(Mr.  WiUiam  D.  Winter,  third  vice  president  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  wrote  tke  following  letter  under 
-dateof  July  16,  1921:) 
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Exhibit  B. 

Atlantic  MtmJAL  Insurance  Co,, 

J/ew  York,  Jui^  mi. 

Hon.  George  W.  Edmonds, 

Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries^ 

House  of  RepremUiOtives^  WaahingUm^  D.  C, 

Sir:  Ab  agreed  at  the  hearing  on  the  load-line  bill  at  Washington,  July  14,  I  Mat* 
inclosing  herewith  the  published  statement  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co,  ae^ 
of  December  31,  1920.  From  this  the  committee  will  realize  that  the  figures  offered 
in  evidence  by  Mr.  Fields  Pendleton,  were  mislesuiing  and  tended  to  create  a  false 
impression.  A  resume  of  the  figures  in  the  statement  would  show  the  following 
results: 

Income : 

Earned  premiums,  1920  $8,  701,  294.  28 

Receipts  from  investments,  rents  and  interest   675, 589. 1& 

Total   9,376,883.44 

Disbursements: 

On  losses  paid   3, 345, 414. 98 

Paid  out  for  reinsurance  premiums  and  return  {uremiums   2,  958, 119. 18 

Expenses  (overhead  )   970,  702.  03 

Scrip  dividend  of  40  per  cent,  referred  to  in  statement   2, 274, 220. 00 

Total   9,548.456.14 

I  trust  that  in  justice  to  this  company  these  figures  will  be  inserted  in  the  records  at 
tile  pro]>er  ]"K)int. 
Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy,  I  am 
Faithfully,  yours, 

William  D.  Winter, 

Third  Vive  President. 


Office  of  thb^ Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co., 

New  York,  January  25^  1921. 

The  trustees,  in  conformity  with  the  charter  of  the  company,  submit  the  following 
statement    its  affairs  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1920: 

Premiums  on  marine  and  inland  transpcHi;ation  insurance  £rom  Jan.  1, 

1920.  to  Dec.  31,  1920  |8,  584, 571.  22 

Premiums  on  policies  not  terminated  Jan.  1,  1920   1 ,  '^41 . 048.  38 

Total  premiums   9,  925,  619.  60 

Premiums  marked  off  as  terminated  from  Jan.  1, 1920,  to  Dec.  31, 1920.    8, 701, 294. 28 
Interest  on  the  investments  of  the  compimy  received  dur- 
ing the  year  $493,  962.  43 

Intererit  on  deposits  in  banks,  trust  companies,  etc   76,  6:s6.  96 

Rent  received,  less  taxes  and  expenses   104,  939.  77 

  675, 589,  la 

Losses  paid  during  the  year   4, 643, 387, 13 

Less  salvages   376,  254.  04, 

Less  reinsurances   921,  718. 16 

  1,297,972.2© 

3,345,414.93 

Reinsurance  premiums  and  returns  of  premiums   2,958, 119, 18 

Expenses,  including  compensation  of  officers  and  clerks,  taxes,  sta- 
tionery, advertisements,  etc  , .       970, 702.  (® 

A  dividend  of  interest  of  6  per  cent  on  the  outstanding  certificates  of  profits  will 
be  psdd  to  the  holders  thereof  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  company  at  the  eloee  of 
business  on  December  31,  1920,  on  and  after  Tuesday  the  Ist  of  February  next. 

The  outstanding  certificates  of  the  issue  of  1919  will  be  redeemed  and  paid  to  the 
ll<dders  Hiereof  on  and  after  Tuesday  the  Ist  of  February  next,  and  no  further  interest 
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will  accrue  thereon,  the  certificates  to  be  pi>oduoed  at  the  time  of  payment  and 

^TdMdend  of  40  per  cent  is  declared  on  the  earned  premiums  of  the  company  for 
the  vear  ending  December  31,  1920,  which  axe  entitled  to  participate  ^d'^ide^^f^ 
which,  upon  application,  certificates  wUl  be  issued  on  and  aft«r  Tuesday  the  3d  of 
May  next. 

By  order  of  tho  board.  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 


BALANCE  8HEBI. 

^uiiited  States  and  State  of  New  York  bonds   fl,  822, 200. 00 

Stock  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  etocks  of  tiust  companies  and  ^       ^  ^ 

banks   «'  ma  070  $ts% 

Stocks  and  bonds  of  railroads   '  oAl'  ou"  M 

Other  securities  ;^:,V. " " "  oHL:/  -  a  v  »»*.  w 

Real  eBtote  comer  Wall  Street,  Wilham  Street,  and  Exchange  3 

  '  75,000. W 

Suspense  account   087  S9 

Premium  notes   2»j\m'.n 

Bills  receivable  -  ■  v.  ' 

Cash  in  hands  of  European  bankers  to  pay  loaee  under  pohcieB  pay- 

able  in  foreign  countries   •      •  ^ 

Cash  in  bank  and  in  office   ^,  i>a/,  ^^^.4d 


Total  -  H.819, 442.51 


^^Estimated  losses  and  losses  unsettled  in  process  of  adjustment. ...  4, 827, 500. 00 

Premiums  on  unterminated  risks  ;  

Return  premiuroe  unpaid   J'^j^y 

Taxes  unpaid                               .  ,   491  294  37 

Reinsurance  premiums  on  terminated  risi;8.   •  • 

Claims  not  settled,  including  compensation,  etc   '^'^  ^ 

Ineome  tax  withheld  at  the  source.                                   .  -  -  -  -  ^» 

Unpaid  certificates  of  profits,  ordered  redeemed,  and  intrarest  un-  ^_  ^ 

Ce?tificato  "rf  piofite  ordaed  redeeined,  withheld  for  unpaid  pre-  ^  ^ 

miums  ■  ;   a  am'  •jnn  on 

Certificates  of  prolits  outstanding   3  Si  Sb'  ^ 

Balance   ' 


Total  - 14^S19^ 


Se  3isi  day  of -D^b^;  m^'a^i^d  1^ -l  '|  S  | 
Rents  due  and  accrued  on  the  Slst  day  of  December,  1920,  amounted  to  27, 959. 4b 
Reinsuiance  due  or  accrued,  in  companies  authorized  in  ISew  Xovk,  on 

the  Slst  day  of  rVr  omber,  1920.  amounted  to. .     .  -  -      - -  -  - -  -    1.  i^S,  a^s*- 

The  insurance  department's  valuation  ot  stocks,  bonds,  and  otttCT  ^  „        ,««  97 
curities  exceeds  the  company's  valuation  by   ■ 


On  the  basis  of  these  increased  valuations  the  balance  would  be   7, 459. 731. 07 


(Hon.  John  McDuflio,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  filed  tke 
foUowiug  for  the  heuciit  of  the  committee:) 

Exhibit  C. 

House  of  Rbpbbbkntatives, 
Wa^ington,  D.  C,  Julif  16,  mi. 

Mr  Chairman:  I  desire  to  present  for  the  consideration  of  the  «>™™!**f  «f  J^^ifi 
gram  from  a  large  shipping  concern  of  Mobile  Ala  ,  Page  &  Jones,  in  which  they  set 
forth  their  views  upon  the  propofled  load-hne  legislation. 

I  alsoTreseTa  letter  wrKtTme  from  Mr.  Horace  Turner,  of  Mobile  Ala  ,  who 
isii^IXn  ertenShTship  operator  and  who  has  set  forth  S^^!«Xe 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  operation  ot  ships;  however,  it  occurs  to  me  that  tte 
objSns  registered  by  these  gentlemen,  as  aet  out  in  tiie  telegiwn  and  letter,  aie 
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ver\'  forceful.  T  am  convinced  that  one  irreat  trouble  \^ith  our  success  in  shippinir  has 
been  clue  to  the  fact  that  our  operators  have  been  handicapped  with  legislation  by 
Congress.  I  do  not  beKeve  this  legislation  is  necessary.  Certainly  it  is  not  necessary 
in  80  far  as  freight-carrving  vessels  are  concerned.  I  hope  to  be  heard  at  your  next 
meeting,  when  this  bill  is  taken  up. 

Mobile^  Ala.^  July  1921. 

Hon.  JOHX  McDuFFIE, 

Member  of  Congress,  Jfoti.^r  of  Representatirf,<,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Have  received  copy  of  proposed  load-line  legislation  and  have  also  been  in  touc  h 
with  Horace  Turner,  In  going  over  this  we  are  adverse  to  this  l^islation,  as  it  will 
tend  to  bring  about  more  hardships  in  the  handling  of  American  tonnage  account  too 

mu<"h  red  tape,  and  probably  some  inexperience*!  inspector  would  put  owners  or 
operators  of  .\merKan  sieamers  in  verv  embarrassed  position  at  some  time  when  it 
should  be  leii  to  a  practical  man  as  well  as  practical  othcers  of  the  steamers  as  to  their 
judgment  in  the  loading  of  the  vessels.  Also,  considering  the  laws  of  other  cotrntries 
and  laws  of  this  country  pertaining  to  load  line,  the  percentaj^e  of  Anu  rican  vessels 
lost  is  not  as  great  as  that  of  other  countries  which  have  a  load  line,  and  is  sufficient 
evidence  the  Amoricau.s  ran  handle  their  tonnagf'  \\  ithout  this  load  line:  and  further- 
more it  will  avoid  some  handicaps  and  embarrassment  which  will  undoubtedly  occur, 
and  too  much  legislation  does  not  encourage  a  merchant  marine,  but  the  way  to 
encdurage  it  is  as  little  legislation  as  possible  and  liberal  laws,  so  that  we  maybe  able 
to  compete  at  all  times  with  foreign  vessels.  The  foreigners  would  welcome  America 
putting  these  obstacles  in  the  way,  so  they  could  soon  drive  the  American  merchant 
marine  off  the  high  seas. 

Page  &  Jones. 


Turner  Terminal  Co., 
Mobile,  Ala.^  July  U,  J9SI. 

Hon.  J<»HX  AlrDuFFiE,  Wtislrlngton^  D.  C,  . 

Dear  Mr.  McDui  i  ie:  I  v\-i?h  to  enter  my  protest  a2:ainst  1490,  a  hill  to  entahlish 
"load  lines"  for  certain  vessel^j,  on  the  ground  that  it  will  add  one  more  impediment 
to  American  steamships  operating  in  foreign  trade,  by  removing  an  advantage  as  to 
loading  now  enjoyed  by  American  ships  (without  *'load  lines")  oAor  their  foreign 
conipetit'-r^  r.ritli  "load  lines"?  and  suh-^titutintr    srovernmental  judsfm'nit"  hr  the 

pi -I  t  ((■■.:]  iudijirient cf  shipoNvners,  the  only  ones  who  can  save  our  American  mer- 
chant mari'ie,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible. 

If  Americans  are  now  auccessfully  operating  without  "load  lines"  (as  they  are) 
and»  in  thie  way,  leaving  to  the  ju*h^ment  of  master.-^  the  depth  to  which  v^sels  shall 
load  at  diffori'Mt  -reasons  and  in  diiTererit  tra  k\^,  I  fail  to  see  any  p^ood  reason  for  a 
chaii^a^  i  whicii  means  all  the  red  tape  incidi'ntal  t  >  Government  super vi^^ion).  All 
legislation  is  more  or  less  an  impediment,  never  an  aid.  Our  American  ships  are  over- 
mazmed,  o^^erpaid,  and  overfed  by  comparison  with  our  foreign  competitors.  We  are 
already  at  a  disad  vantJ^e  so  great  that  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  if  we  can  evCT 
overcome  such  di£aJvanta2::\  Part  of  our  dillit'ultie^  result  from  burderiprnne  legis- 
lation, with  the  "load-line''  bill  addiuix  to  instead  of  subtracting  from  sni-h  diffi- 
culties. Certainly  the  American  owner  and  operat)r  stands  a  better  chance  of  sue- 
ceesfully  operating  without  impediments  than  with  them.  If  so,  why  not  remove 
l^dslative  impediments  instead  of  adding-  one  more  (through  this  "load-liae"  bill)? 

AVhai  rra^'on  can  th'^re  be  for  thi;^  ■  load-line"  leirislation?  That  American  o"tme^rs 
and  masters  are  not  trusfAortiiy  and  liavr-  been  overloading  their  ships  to  th^  point 
of  losing  them?  ('ertainly  not.  Our  ship  losses  are  no  greater  than  those  of  other 
nations  with  load  lines. 

That  cre\\  s  need  protection  against  the  acts  of  dishonest  owners  and  masters?  Cer- 
tainly not.  The  uni.;n  cro  vs  to-day  '  like  railroad  unions  and  other  unions  ar-^  amply 
able  to  protect  their  own  inti  rests.  After  the  experience  of  Conr^ress  with  the  railroad 
unions,  after  the  recent  strike  of  crews  of  Am  u'ican  ships,  and  A'ith  the  friction  con- 
stimtly  before  us,  as  a  result  of  trying  to  reconcile  demands  of  unions  with  the  neces- 
fiities  of  busineBs.  there  should  be  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  Members  of  Congress 
that  the  crews,  backed  l>y  tli:'  seamen^s  unions,  can  protect  their  own  interests. 

That  under.vriters  exact  a  higher  rate  (or  penalty)  from  Ami^rifan  ships  without 
load  lines  than  they  exact  from  our  foreign  competitors?  Certainly  not.  We  have 
alwayB  insured  as  low  as  our  competitoi-s. 

Then  why  this  chai^  now  and  the  necessity  of  legislation  over  '4oad  lines*'  when 
none  is  necessary? 

If  there  is  any  imaginary  need  of  protection  (by  load  lines)  to  passengers  sailing- 
upon  American  ships,  then  let  the  *'load  lines''  apply  solely  to  such  passenger  ships 
and  save  the  "freighters"  from  such  impediments. 
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most  successfully  .^perated  A^'^  ^^^^  SiSS)^^^.  90O»n»  of  additional 
Bucli  marks  are  not  compelle<I  hy  law.    T_he>  are  ^ould  proliibit) 

SinfwovUl  condition.,  there  ^  no  profit  ^^^^^^^^ 

of  ships  afloat  there  i?  no  telling  when  tins  ^^^"^f^^.^^J^^  Con-ress.  if  it 

^n^matchtheshxps.  J^-f^' ^  ^ClHo  e^^^^^^  to  make  «hip 

^uld  maintain  a  merchant  ^^^^^  I^iriV  J  ir^neflimeut^  such  as  the  seamen  a 

operating  attmctive  The  remov^^^  I  pernonaUy 
bill  and  this  "load  line    bill.    ""•'t  '  "^if^  ^  [Jw  ^ 

tliink  tliat  only  a  ^hip  subsidy  ^to  oh^et  the  Ingher^^^  merchant 

ment«  already  mentioned.  ^       impediments  such  as  this 

The  sliipowner  is  discouraged.    He  ^^J^^'^'^^^^h.^^  better  wav  than 

"load  line"  bill.   Congress  can  please  O'f  f^^^^^l^m^^^^  >seamen  s  lill, 

by  loading  down         -/^-^^^P;^^  existing  abuse;  it  is 

^etiS^iSiXr?^^^^^^^ 

upon  our  merchant  marine. 

ReepectfuHy,  Hoeacb  Totnbb. 
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XT  McComb,  manager  of  the  Marine  Office  of  America, 

New  York  City,  filed  the  foUowing  with  the  committee  on  July  ^^5 
1921 :)  ' 

ExHiBrr  D. 

Mabine  Office  of  America, 

TT^^   p.^««    w  York,  Jul}f  25,  mi. 

Hon.  (teorge  W.  Edmonds, 

House  of  RepreseTOoitheB,  Washingtxm,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  At  the  hearing  on  load  lines,  the  statement  was  made  that  l^tibh  ships 
were  only  compelled  to  observe  the  load  line  while  msMog  trips  to  and  from  the 

United  Kingdom. 

Inclosed  is  copy  of  a  letter  received  from  Lloyd's  Register  of  Sh^ppin^^  which  is 
one  of  the  assigning  authorities  on  British  regulations,  stating  that  the  load  line  lias 
to  be  observ^ed  on  all  occasions. 
Bespectf  ully,  yours, 

S.  D.  McCoMBy  Manager. 


Lloyd's  Register  of  Shippimg, 

-u.  A  ^'^^^^  July  23,  19il. 

Marine  Office  of  AivIerica,  " 

53  Beaver  Streef,  Xcfr  Tori-. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  duly  received  your  lett-r  of  vei-terdav's  date,  and  in  reply  have  to 
advise  you  that  the  statement  that  the  Lritish  lioard  of  Irado  freeboard  regulations 
apply  only  to  vessels  sailing  from  or  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  on  other  voya^'es 
between  toroiLru  port.s  a  British  steamer  is  not  required  to  comply  -vvith  the  regulations 
and  may  load  below  the  marks  v  hir-h  are  placed  on  the  vessel  s  sides,  is  incorrect. 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  mt^chant  shipping  act  of  JSiM,  sertions  -1:^7  to  44^  vou  will 
find  that  every  British  ship  above  80  tons  registei  is  required  to  be  marked  in  aocord- 
tece  with  the  fi^board  rules  and  regulations,  that  it  is  an  offense  to  submerge  the 
center  of  the  diA  or  the  other  Unes  indicating  the  legal  load  line,  that  the  master  of 
the  ship  IS  required  to  enter  a  statenieul  of  the  freeboard  markings  on  the  sides  in  the 
agreement  vrjth  the  crew;  and,  farther,  that  in  ac-ordance  with  subsection  5  of  article 
440,  It  IS  obligatory  for  the  captain  or  o\v'ner  of  the  vessel  to  retain  the  markin^s  on 
the  sid^  indicating  the  correct  load  line  properU  marked  until  the  ship  returns  to  a 
port  of  discharge  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  re-ard  to  a  voyage  from  a  port  such  as  New  York  to  South  America,  it  is  necessary 
before  the  vessel  can  be  cleared  for  the  captain  to  obtain  clearanre  papers  from  the 
British  consul,  and  this,  in  our  opinion,  would  insure  thai  the  ship  was  not  improperly 
loaded,  otherwise  the  clearance  papers  would  be  \v-ithheld.  *-  *-  ^ 

Yom»,  very  truly, 

S.  R.  Davies,  Acting  Secretary. 


(The  following  papers  were  submitted  for  inoorporation  in  the 
record  by  Hon.  George  W,  Edmonds,  acting  cliairman:) 

Pier  75,  North  Wharves, 

TT  o  ^  ^  PhUadelphm,  Pa.,  July  IS,  mi. 

Hon.  William  S.  Greene,  M.  C,  ^  ,  , 

Chmrman  Souse  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  Office  Building,  WasMngton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  connection  with  House  bill  3708,  '4oad4ine  legislation,"  hearim? 
for  whicli  will  be  Iield  July  14.  at  a  meeting  of  our  board  held  in  New  York  City  July 
12,  tlie  inclosed  resolution  was  adopted,  and  we  trust  that  you  will  give  it  due  con- 
sideration.  ^ 

We  know  of  no  one  who  comes  from  the  district  upon  which  depends  for  its  supplv 
of  coal  tor  transportation  in  bai^s  and  schooners,  or  known  as  coatwise  vessels,  and 
we  ieel  that  it  is  placing  an  imdue  hardship  on  this  tvpe  of  vessels  if  your  committee 
doe^  not  consider  the  anie'idment  to  eliminate  ve.^sels  of  this  type. 

\\e  are  frank  to  admit  that  it  is  beneficial  to  all  vessels  trading  to  forei^^n  ports 
who  are  traversing  away  from  harbors  of  safety,  an  extra  freeboard  vessel,  in-order  to 
Keep  the  veeBel  afloat  as  long  as  possible  in  event  of  leaking.   However,  in  the  case 
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V«ry  truly,  youw,  ^  j.  Bernard, 

Chairman  LeguMive  CommUtee. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  National  «f  ^team  Na^tion, 
teld  ?n  NewYork  Cit/on  July  12,  1921,  consideraUon  was  given  to  HouEe  biU  3708, 

"load-line  legi-lation,';  a^^^theJoUom^  oondderin,  that 

That  this  board  was  m  favOT  of  the    Ij***"™®  voyage,  but  that  au 

same  was  beneficial  to  life        P'-'^Pf;  >  by  the  Department 

amendment  should  be  made  to  the  ^  yLr,  to  effect  that 

of  Commerce  in  bill     the  ^^"^^  type  pre.^ted  in^^e^^^  ^^^^^^ 

you  wiil  give  same  this  consideration,  we  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours,  q  Bernakd, 

Chairman  Legi$laHve  CommilUe. 


Atlantic  Cmr,  N.  J.,  JvXy  14, 19ft. 

Hon.  Gbobgb  W.  Edmom.s 

Mm^iant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Covivuttee, 

Expected  attend  hearin,  load-line  bill  to  -n.v.^  l^M^^^^^^^ 

day  last  still  confines  me  to  bed.  .  m^nSmT^nv..  and  covpora- 

of  Philadelphia  Bourse  an  or^m^^o^o^^^^^^ 

tions  haA-ir^  as  one  of  its  objects  the  „,^,oo,.  of  load  line  legislation. 

citv,  State  and  Nation,  always  have  and  .^  '^Xe^^ica^  mercW  marine  as  laws 

beli;^dng  it  is  neces.arv  for  succosBful  oPf^f^^^^YmSce  another  legislation 
for  safety  of  seamen,  Amencan  mspecM-ion  aiid  iMura^^^ 

regarding  shipping  akeady  passed  or  pending    «  ;^^^^^^^,Sth^   have  made  for 


PHnJu>Bi^HiA,  Pa.,  July  12, 1921. 

The  Philadelphia  Maritime  ^'^'^TA''"'x£.^ii:^VM'.^^'!!t^'^^ 

the  Sepretary  of  Commerce.  Philadei.phia  Maritime  Exchangb, 

J.  S.  W.  HoLTON,  PresiderU. 


Tokyo,  April  1,  1921. 

MoK«-uR     CHARoi  n' I  have  [1-  ho- ^^^^^^^ 
Government  have  enacted  "  the  ^hip  load  line  law  applicable  to 

Official  Gazette  of  the.9th  ultimo,  and  to  Bt^»ljo  ^Ltod  with  »  view 

foreign  vessels  coming  into  Japanese  ports.  ThM  law  hWDeen  en^cw 
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to  making  it  substantially  the  same  as  the  British  load-line  legisLaticm,  and  in  article* 
11  it  is  specify  provided  that  the  law  and  ruioB  of  the  foreipi  countries  analogous 

this  law  may  be  renprocally  reroenizod. 

Further,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  said  law  is  e^peeled  to  be  in  operation  before 
many  months,  at  the  lateat,  it  will  be  to  our  mutual  advantage  that  your  Grovernment 
are  advised  of  it  previou^y,  and  I  take  the  present  opportunity  to  communicate 

to  \  ou  the  above  fact. 

Trustin'j;  That  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  transmit  to  your  Government  a  copv  of 
Enelish  translation  of  the  law  in  que-tion,  herewitli  inclosed,  I  beg  you,  Mon.neur- 
le  Charge  d'Affaires,  to  accept  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  high  consideration. 

Count  Kasuya  Ushida, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

Edwahd  Beli«,  Esq., 

Charg&   Affaires^  of  the  United  8tgtes  (^America, 

Tjekaksution  op  the  Ship  Load-Line  Law  of  thi:  Japanese  Govebnmbnt — Law 

No.  2  OP  March  8, 11)21. 

Article  1.  All  Japanese  vessels  shall  have  their  load  line  assigned  and  marked 

under  this  law,  except  the  following: 

(1^  Vessels  mentioned  in  all  th^  paragraphs  of  article  1  of  the  ship  inspection  law. 

(2)  Vessels  employed  solely  witliin  the  small  coasting  limit  of  the  smooth  water 
limit. 

(3)  Sailing  vessels  under  100  tons  gross  and  employed  solely  within  the  large  coastii^ 
limit. 

(4)  Vessels  employed  solely  in  fishing,  towing,  salvage,  dredging,  or  hydrographic 
purposes,  and  to  those  especially  exempted  bv  the  competent  minister  of  state. 

Art.  2.  Except  in  cases  specially  provided  for  by  the  competent  minister  of  state, 
a  vessel  shall  have  her  load  line  assigned  and  marked  when  she  is  proceeding  to  sea 
for  the  first  time  as  a  \'essel  required  to  have  the  load  line  under  this  law.  A  vessel 
whi(  h  is  to  be  }>iult  in  the  plaice  where  this  law  is  in  force  may  have  her  load  line 
assigned  dmung  construction. 

Art.  3.  Except  in  cases  specially  provided  for  by  the  competent  minister  of  state, 
the  load  line  shall  be  assigned  by  the  local  mariiie  authorities  naving  jmnsdiction  over 
the  place  where  she  is. 

Art,  4.  When  a  vessel  has  had  her  load  line  assigned  and  marked,  a  load-line  cerr 
tifi<*ate  shall  be  issued  to  that  effect. 

Art.  5.  Except  in  cases  specially  provided  for  by  the  competent  minister  of  state, 
a  vessel  for  which  the  load  line  has  been  marked  under  this  law  shall  not  proceed  ta 
sea  with  a  draft  submerging  that  load  line. 

Art.  6.  The  load-line  mark  shall  not  be  con<:ealed,  altered,  or  obliterated,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  escaping  capture  by  an  enemy  or  other  reasonable  causes. 

Art.  7.  An  otticial  ins]>e('tor  is  empowered  to  enter  a  vessel  at  any  time  for  inspec- 
tion, or  to  detain  her  from  proceeding  to  sea,  if  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  she  is- 
violating  this  law. 

Art.  8.  The  necessary  rules  for  assiguix^  and  marking  the  load  line,  and  the  feee^ 
to  be  charged,  shall  be  regulated  by  the  competent  minister  of  state. 

Art.      a  load  line  certificate  issued  in  accordance  with  this  law  and  with  rules, 
under  this  law  to  a  corporation  or  association  for  the  surveys  and  registry  of  shipping, 
approved  by  the  competent  minister  of  state,  together  with  the  corresponding  load 
line  mark,  shall  be  recognised  as  equivalent  to  that  issued  and  marked  respectively 
under  this  law. 

A  i^t.  10.  Tliis  law  shall  be  api^licable  to  vessels  other  than  Japanese  vessels  being 
ii]  the  port  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  law. 

Art.  11.  When  the  load  line  law  and  rules  of  a  country  to  which  the  vessel  in  ques- 
tion in  the  preceding  article  belong  are  considered  appropriate  by  the  com])etent 
minister  of  state,  the  load  line  certificate  issued  under  that  law  and  rules,  and  the 
corres] tending  load  line  mark,  shall  be  recognized  as  equivalent  to  that  issued  and 
mark(*d  respectivelv  under  this  law. 

The  i)ro\  isions  of  the  preceding  paragraph  ahaH  not  apply  to  vessels  belonging  to 
a  foreign  country  whidi  does  not  recognize  the  validity  of  the  lc»d*  line  certificate 
issued  under  this  law       the  corresponding  load  line  mark. 

Art.  12.  Except  in  cases  spe{nally  provided  for  by  the  competent  minister  of 
state,  if  a  vessel  is  employed  at  sea  without  a  load  line  certificate,  or  proceeds  or 
attempts  to  proceed  to  sea  with  the  load  line  majk  submerged,  the  master  of  the 
vessel  or  a  person  acting  tcs  him  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  100  yen, 
but  not  exceed!^  2,000  yen* 
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Anv  person  who,  contrary  to  the  provision  of  article  6,  conceals,  altera,  or  obliterates 
thP        line  mark,  diall  be  liable  to  the  fine  prescribed  in  the  preceding  paragrapn. 

AMlSAnv  person  who  has  obtained  a  load  line  certificate  by  fradulent  or  im- 
proper  means  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year, 

'''illl^^^^^^  apply  to  a  person  whoHaa 

violated  the  proviaionB  conti^ed  therein  outside  the  bounds  of  the  Empire. 

a!?  14  Any^  whoTsists  or  impedes  the  inspection  of  the  oft  cial  inspec- 
tion or  violates  ttie  order  detaining  the  vessel  ahaU  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
1.000  yen. 

'  BUPFXiBUENTART  BUUS. 

Art.  15.  The  date  of  enforcement  of  this  law  ahaU  be  fixed  by  the  imperial  ordi- 

16.  Japanese  vessels  holding  at  the  time  of  the  enforcement  of  ti»i«lfj^»l«^ 
Une  certificate  issued  by  a  corporation  or  assocaation  for  the  survey  and  regiBtr>  of 
sM^S  approved  by  th^  competent  minister  of  state,  and  ha^mg  the  correspond- 
^^CiSrS^^  H  be  reS>gnized  as  having  the  load-line  certificate  under  this 

than  a  Japanese  vessel  which  may  be  in  a  port  within  the  juiifiJctiG«i  of  thi«  laW  at 
the  time  of  enforcement  of  this  law,  so  long  as  she  remains  in  that  port. 

Am  17  For  Japanese  vessels  not  comint^  within  the  prmpions  of  the  ^^rst  Para- 
irrmh  of  the  preceding  article,  this  law  shall  not  be  apphed  until  the  load-line  is 
Sned  ^SSlce^  with  the  r^ulations  provided  for  by  the  competent  minister 

of  state. 


001U>in:«0BT  MAJBKINO  OF  THE  LOAD  UNE. 
[Extract  from  report  of  British  Load  I.tae  Committee,  Deeember,  IMBJ 

6  The  first  statutory  obligation  to  mark  a  load  line  on  the  sides  of  a  vessel  was 
r^iiHined  i^  thrmerrhant  shippi"!^  "'  t-  This,  act  was  the, outcome  of  the 
Station  aiainft  thrali^  unsLLorthiness  of  dups,  mth  wh  ch  agitation  the  name 
ofthe  Ktr  Samuel  PUmsoU  was  so  closely  a880ciat«d;  and  the  circular  diBk,  with 
a  hoii^lm^  Un^  S-n  through  its  center,  which  is  the  Statutory  mark,  has  ever  since 
hp«n  commonlv  referred  to  as  the  "riimsoU  mark.'  .    .    ,  . 

7  merchant  shipping  act,  1875,  was  only  to  remain  in  force  one  year,  and 
under  it  the  compulsorv  niarkin-  of  a  load  line  only  apphed  to  foreign-going  veaaels. 
rcco?(hn"ly,Tn  1870,  a  ituther  act  was  passed  which  required  the  owners  \o  I)lace 
fh?  sSftr  mark  upon  everv  British  ship  except  those  under  80  tons  r.^ixs\ev 
emnlS  solely  in  the^asting  trade,  sb.ii-^  employed  solely  m  fishing,  and  pleasure 

tC  m^^^^  indicate  .he  .naxamnnl  load  line  in  salt  wa^r  to  whu^ 

th?  owner  intended  to  load  the  ship  for  the  voyage  upon  which  she  was  about  to 

"^'Tliis  to  be  observed  that,  although  the  mark  was  a  statutory  mark,  its  position  on 
the  sides  of  a  vessel  was  determined  by  the  owner,  and  it  was  P™  ble  for  him  to 
Xr  Sie  position  at  the  commencement  ol  any  voyage  from  a  port  m  the  I  mted 
Sdom  When,  however,  the  disk  had  been  markeS  the/^fe^  *  ^««««^y 
Jwner  oT  master  of  a  vessel  who  allowed  the  ship  1»  be  so  oaded  as  to  subnieige  m 
salt  water  the  center  of  the  disk  was  Uable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £100. 

9  ^£e  provisions  of  the  law  respecting  the  compnfsory  marking  of  the  load  line 
wLiied  in  operation  without  alteration  until  the  year  IS-M..  m  ^^luoh  year  Ux^^^^^ 
iraaamended  To  properly  understand  the  alteration  which  was  inade  in  that  year 
iTSrcessai  V  to  refer  to  the  merchant  shipping  act,  1873,  under  which  the  board  of 
trade  wL  cmpo.vered  to  detain  overladen  ships.  In  attempting  to  use  this  power, 
Sie  boS  of  iLle  found  it  necessary  to  prepare  tables  of  freeboard  for  tho  gmdaoice 

These'teWes  of  freeboard  were  not  published  until  18S2,  and  later  in  the  same 
year'  Llovd's  Register  of  Shipping  also  issued  tables  of  freeboard  based  "Pf.n  pnn. 
cipL  Sich  were  afterwards  adopted  by  the  first  loaddine  committee,  whiA  was 
aipSnS  by  the  board  of  trade  in  December,  1883.  This  committee  reported  in 
"  ufmst  1885,  that  it  was  practicable  to  frame  general  rules  concerning  Ireeboard 
S  Would'pl^^N-ent  overloading  without  unduly  iV-^^^'^ t'^i^'^^ 
mitted  tables  of  freeboard  giving  the  maxuuom  loading  ^^^.^be  perautt^ 

With  safety  in  cargo-carrying  vessels.   These  tables  were  adopted  by  tile  board  of 
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trade,  and  on  the  voluntary  application  of  shipov.  nors  th^  board  of  trade  and  T^loyd'a 
Register  of  Shipping  assigned  load  lines  to  vesseln  iu  accordance  with  the  tables. 

1 1 .  I'  or  nearly  five  years  the  ta])le8  of  freeboard  were  ftdtnimstered  in  this  way  by 
tke  board  of  trade  and  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping  without  any  statutory  obligation 
requiring  shipowoiers  to  have  their  vessels  marked  with  load  lines  in  accordance  with 
thf^  tables.  The  application  of  the  tahles  was.  however,  accppted.  and  in  1S90  the 
merchant  shipping  (load  line)  act  was  passed  making  it  compulsory  for  the  position 
of  the  load-line  disk  to  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  tables  ot  freeboard  iwed  by 
the  board  of  trade  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  act. 

12.  By  the  same  act  the  board  of  trade  was  empowered  to  appoint  Lloyd's  Rcirist^r 
of  Shipping',  and  any  other  corporation  or  association  tor  the  survey  and  registry  of 
shipping  approved  by  the  board  of  trade,  to  approve  and  certify  on  their  ])ehalf  the 
position  of  any  disk  indicating  the  load  line  and  any  alteration  th^eof ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, Lloyd's  Re^ster  of  Shipping,  Bureau  Veritas,  and  the  British  C  orporation  for 
the 'Survey  and  Registry  of  Shipping  were  appointed  for  those  purposes.  These 
authorities,  in  conjunction  v.nth  the  hoard  of  trad'-,  have  continuoiisly  from  that  time 
performed  the  drtv  of  assigning  load  linies  to  vessi^ls  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and 
the  load  line  assigned  under  the  tables  of  freeboard  to  any  particular  ship  depends, 
among  other  considerations,  upon  the  quahty  and  condition  of  the  vessel  at  the  tune 

the  assii:iimcnt  is  made. 

1:'..  The  load-line  committee  in  recommending  in  ISS'i  tho  tables  of  free-board 
which  were  afterwards  ado])ted  by  the  board  of  trade  anti'  i])ated  the  necessity  for 
subsequent  modification  of  the  tables.  The  following  statement  appeared  in  their 
report: 

^*  We.are  of  opinion  that  these  tables  can  he  adopted  at  least  for  all  existing  types 
of  cargo  vessels  and  for  som*^'  years  to  come  without  the  exercise  of  any  other  discretion 
on  the  part  of  the  oiticers  v/bo  have  to  see  that  they  are  complied  with  than  that  which 
concerns  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  shit>.  TTo  the  responsible  authorities  a  large 
discretion  must  be  allowed,  viz,  that  fjt  applyin«:  the  tables  themselves  with  reason- 
able modifications  to  any  very  exceptional  veasels  which  may  now  exist  or  may  here- 
after be  constructed. 

'*For  careiid  as  we  Iiave  been  to  give  full  consideratu:)ns  to  all  actual  types  and 
sizes  of  vessels,  we  can  not  but  admit  that  undue  interference  with  trade  might  occar 
sionally  arise  w«te  the  tables  to  be  applied  henceforth  to  all  ships,  present  and  future, 
without  any  exception  whatever.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  discretion  which  we 
thus  regard  as  necessary  is  such  as  should  be  exerciped  with  ^.  ery  great  skill,  care,  and 
judgment:  but  we  see  no  reason  why  those  charged  with  the  responsible  duty  of  pre- 
venting the  overloading  of  merchant  ships  should  not  ha\e  at  their  command  all 
needful  assistance." 

14,  WTien  the  statutory  obligation  to  mark  the  position  of  the  load  line  in  accordance 
with  the  tables  of  freeboard  was  imposed  this  statem.ent  was  not  o^.  erlooked,  and  pro- 
vision was  made  in  the  merchant  shipping  (load  line)  act,  1390,  for  the  board  of  trade 
to  approve  modifications  of  the  tables  and  the  application  thereof.  It  was  further 
enacted  that  in  a])])roving  any  such  modifications  the  board  of  trade  ebould  have 
r^ard  to  any  representations  made  to  liiem  by  the  attChodtieB  appointed  to  approrire 
and  certifv  the  position  of  the  load  line. 

15.  These  pro\  isions  of  the  law  with  respect  to  the  compulsory  marking  of  the  load 
line  hsixe  remained  in  operation  to  the  present  time,  and  are  now  embodied  in  section 
438  and  in  section  443  of  the  merchant  shipping  act,  1894.  An  extension  of  the  pro- 
videos  was  made  by  section  7  of  the  m^chant  diipping  act,  1906,  which  provided 
that  the  exemption  of  ships  under  80  tons  register  employed  solely  in  the  coasting 
trade  from  the  compulsory  markii^  of  a  load  Mne  dioold  cease  so  far  as  respects  cargo- 
carrying  steamships. 

BKmSH  LAW. 

437.  (1 )  Every  British  ship  (except  ships  (a)  under  80  tons  register,  employed  solely 
in  the  coasting  trade  (b\  ships  employed  solely  in  fishing,  and  pleasure  yachts,  and 
8hi])s  em])loyed  exclusively  in  trading  or  going  from  place  to  place  in  anv  ri^  er  or 
inland  water  the  whole  or  part  of  which  is  in  any  British  possession)  fihall  be  pemuir 
nenlJy  and  conspicuously  marked  with  lines  fin  this  act  called  deck  lines)  of  not  less 
than  12  inches  in  length  and  1  inch  in  breadth,  painted  longitudinally  on  each  side 
amidship,  or  as  near  thereto  as  is  piacticable»  and  indicating  the  position  of  each  deck 
which  is  above  water. 

(2)  The  upper  edge  of  each  of  tbe  4eck  lines  must  be  level  with  the  upper  sides  « 
the  deck  plaii  next  Ihe  waterway  at  the  place  of  marking. 

(3)  The  deck  Unes  must  be  white  or  yellow  on  a  dark  ground,  ox  black  on  a  h(gDtt 
groond. 
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(A)  In  this  section  the  expression  '  ^amidships"  means  the  middle  of  the  length  of 
the  io3  5E«to^e  as  measiired  from  the  foreside  of  the  Btem  to  the  aft  side  of  the 

^S*^!*)  The  owner  of  every  British  ship  proceeding  to  sea  from  a  port  in  ^e  United 
Kingdom  (except  slaps  under  80  Ions  register  employed  solely  in  the  coasting  trade, 
S  emnloved  solely  in  fishing,  and  pleasure  yachts)  shall,  before  the  time  herean- 
Sffr  SSdTai  upon  Jk  of  her  sides,  timidships  within  the  n^eamng  of  the 
^  nrecedin-  section,  oras  near  thereto  as  is  prartu  able,  in  white  or  yello\v  on  a 
d4  or  in  black  on  a  light  ground,  a  circular  disk  12  inches  in  diameter,  with 

a  horfzontal  line  18  inches  in  length  drawn  through  ite  cent^*  j  tv.r. 

The  center  of  the  disk  shaU  be  placed  at  such  level  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
boaril  ^  trade  below  the  deck  line  marked  under  this  act  and  specified  in  thp  cerlili- 
Ste^rent^^  and  shall  indicate  the  maximum  load  line  in  salt  water  to  which 

'*Sr  tJ:  po^^^^^^^^^^^^^  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  ite  tables  used  at 

the  timrof  the  passing  of  this  act  by  the  board  of  trade,  subject  to  such  ^lowance 
as  marbJ  any  <fi&rence  between  the  position  of  the  deck  line 

maS  mider^is^Hnd  x\w  position  of  the  line  from  which  freeboard  is  measured 
SderthTrrfd^V^^^^^  subject  also  to  such  i^oditicauons  i  any,  ot  the  tables 

and  the  appli(  at  ion  Thereof  as  may  be  approved  by  tte  board  of  traa«; 

(4)  In  approving  any  such  moaificatUs  the  boaid  of  trade  shall  ^a^e  'egiu^^ 
anv  repre=»OTtfttiora  mide  to  them  by  any  corporation  or  association  for  the  sur^  ey 
SreS?  Spping  for  the  time  being  appointed  or  approved  by  he  board  oi  trade, 

here  naf?er  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  approving  and  certiiymg^^^^  ^ 
the  load  line  the  ship  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  unsale  ship  wiUun  the  na«ining 
Se  provisions  hereafter  contained  in  this  part  of  this  act  and  such  gubmemum  i£aU 
be  a  reaponable  and  probable  cause  for  the  detention  of  the  ship. 

439  If  rship  is  so  loaded  as  to  submerge  in  salt  water  the  center  of  the  di.k  indi- 
cating the  load  line,  the  ship  shall  V,e  <leemed  to  be  an  unsafe  ship  withiii  the  nieanuig 
of  the  proSns  hereafter  Contained  in  this  part  of  t^act  and  such  submersion 
shall  be  a  rea^^onable  and  probable  cause  for  the  detenta<m  of  the  ship. 

S)  fa)  (iTwh^  a  ship  proceeds  on  any  voyage  from  a  port  m  the  I  mted  Kmgdorn 
for  which  \he  owner  is  required  to  enter  the  ship  outwarch  the  disk  ^"f^^^^^^^^ 
load  line  shall  be  marked,  before  so  entering  her,  or,  il  that  i»  not  practicable,  as 

soon  afterwards  as  mav  be.  .  j  ■    «^  :«  f«^T« 

(2)  The  owuer  of  the  ship  shall  upon  entering  her  outward  inaert  the  form  of 
entrv  a  statement  in  writing  of  the  distance  in  feet  and  inches  between  the  center  of 
?hiJdL.k^nT?he  upjer^ge  of  each  of  the  deck  lines  wh:ch  is  above  that^  center. 
«nd  if  default  is  made  in  inserting  that  statement,  the  ship  ma>  be  detained^ 

rs )  The  ma-ter  of  the  ship  shall  enter  a  copy  oi  that  statement  in  the  ag^^^ 
with  the  crew  before  it  is  signed  by  any  member  of  the  crew,  and  a  .upermtendeo* 
shall  not  nroceed  with  the  engagement  <rf  the  crew  until  that  entrj  is  ma^e. 
(4  )  The^SSS  i?Se^R  &  abo  entar  a  copy  of  that  statement  in  the  othcial 

^°^5!*'\Vhen  a  ship  to  which  this  section  applies  has  been  marked  with  a^ak  indfi- 
catine  the  load  line,  she  shall  Be  kept  so  marked,  or,  if  the  mark  has  been  altered 
S3  iTacJordaii  with  regulatioiJs  made  by  the  boaid  '^^eSS 
marked  with  the  mark  as  eo  altered,  until  her  next  return  to  a  port  of  discharge  in  the 

^Tn'^fu'wtJre  a  ship  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  is  required  to  be  marked  wi^ 
the  disk  indicating  the  load  line,  she  shall  be  so  marked  befffle  tiie  ship  proceeds  to 
ea  from  any  port?  and  the  owner  shaU  abo  once  in  every  12  mont^  J^^f^^^^^^^f 
before  the  iirip  proceeds  to  sea,  transmit  <^r  deliver  to  the  chief  officer  of  customs  of 
the  port  of  re-istrTof  the  ship,  a  statement  in  writing  ol  the  distance  in  leet  and  inches 
betren  the  Center  of  the  disk  and  the  upper  edge  of  each  ol  the  deck  hues  which  is 

^''Sr-Thf  owJer'before  the  ship  proceeds  to  sea  after  any  renewal  or  alteration  of 
tiie  dii  BlSl  transm^^  or  deliver  tb  the  chief  officer  of  custonis  of  the  port  o  registry 
Sth^p?otic?hi  writing  of  that  renewal  or  alteration  together  w«h  8"ch  stal^^t 
in  writiro^a«  before  mentioned  of  the  distance  between  the  center  of  the  disk  and  the 

deUvering  any  notice  or  «totement  -der 
this  section,  the  owner  shall,  for  each  offense,  be  hable  to  a  fine  not  '^^  ce^^'"'^^^  J^- 
(4)  When  a  ship  to  which  this  section  applies  has  been  marked  with  a  d^-k  mdi- 
catiag  lihe  load  tiiw,  she  shaU  he  kept  so  marked  untU  notice  is  given  of  an  alteration. 


I 
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442.  (1)  If  any  owner  or  master  of  a  Britis-h  ship  fails  without  reasonat)le  caupe  to  . 
cau^e  his  ship  to  be  marked  as  by  this  part  of  this  act  required,  or  to  keep  her  so 
marked,  or  allows  the  ship  to  be  so  loaded  as  to  submerge  in  salt  water  the  centw  of 
the  disk  indicating  the  load  line;  or  any  peffaon  conceals,  removes^  alters,  defaces,  or 
obliterates,  or  suffer.^  any  person  under  his  control  to  conceal,  remove,  alter,  deface, 

or  ol)literate  any  of  the 'said  marks,  except  in  the  event  of  the  particulars  thereby 
denoted  being  lawfully  altered,  or  except  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  capture  by  an 
enemy,  he  shall  for  each  offense  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  *100. 

(2)  If  any  mark  required  by  this  part  of  this  act  is  in  any  respect  inaccurate,  so 
as  to  be  likely  to  mislead,  the  own^  of  the  sMp  shall  for  each  offense  be  liable  to  & 
toft  not  exceeding  £100. 

443.  (1)  The  board  of  trade  shall  appoint  the  committee  of  Lloyd's  R^fiflter  of 
British  and  Foreign  Shipping,  or  at  the  option  of  the  owner  of  the  ship,  any  other  i 
corporation,  or  association  for  the  survey  or  registry  of  shipping  approved  by  the  board 

erf  ttade,  or  any  office  of  the  board  of  trade  specially  selected  by  the  board  for  that 
purpose,  to  approve  and  certify  on  their  behalf  from  time  to  time  the  position  of  any 
disk  indicating  the  load  line  and  any  alteration  tliereof,  and  may  appoint  fees  to  be-  > 
taken  in  respect  of  any  such  approv  al  of  certificate. 

(2)  The  board  of  trsMle  may  make  regulations  determining  the  lines  or  marks  to  be- 
lised  in  connection  with  the  disk,  in  order  to  indicate  the  maximum  load  line  imder 
^Eferent  circumstances  and  at  different  seasons,  and  declaring  that  this  part  of  this 
ar-t  is  to  have  effect  as  if  any  such  line  were  drawn  through  the  center  of  the  disk; 
and  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  disk  and  the  lineo  or  marks  to  be  used  in  connection 
therewiUi  9xe  to  be  marked  or  affixed  on  Hie  ship,  whether  by  painting,  cutting,  or 
otherwise;  mi  as  to  the  mode  of  application  for,  and  form  of,  certificate  under  this 
section;  and  requiring  the  entr\^  of  those  certificates  and  other  particulars  as  to  the 
draft  of  water  and  freeboard  of  the  ship,  in  the  oJlicial  log  book  of  the  ship,  or  other 
publication  thereof  on  board  the  ship,  and  requiring  the  delivery  of  copies  of  those 
entries.  * 

(3)  All  sudi  regulations  shalL  while  in  force,  have  effect  as  if  enacted  in  this  act, 
and  if  any  person  fails  without  reasonable  cause  to  comply  with  any  such  regulation 
made  with  respect  to  the  entry,  publication,  or  delivery  of  copies  of  certiiicates  or 
other  particulars  as  to  the  draft  of  water  and  freeboard  of  a  ship,  he  shall  for  each 
offense  be  liable  to  a  tine  not  exceeding  £100.  •  i 

(4)  Where  in  pursuance  of  the  regulations  any  such  certificate  is  required  to  be 
delivered,  a  statement  in  writing  as  to  the  disk  and  deck  lines  of  a  ship  need  not  be 
inserted  in  the  form  of  entr\^  or  transmitted  or  delivered  to  a  cliief  officer  of  customs 
under  the  proWsions  hereinbefore  contained. 

444.  Where  the  legislatuie  of  any  British  possession  by  any  enactment  provxdes 
for  the  fixing,  marking,  and  certifying  of  load  liAeeoa  shipstt^iistered  in  that  possession, 
and  it  appears  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  that  that  enactment  is  based  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  provisions  of  this  part  of  tliis  act  relating  to  load  lines,  and  is  equally 
effective  for  ascertaining  and  determining  the  maximum  load  lines  to  which  those 
ships  can  be  saielv  loaded  in  salt  water,  and  for  giving  notice  of  the  load  line  to  persona 
interested,  Her  Majesty  in  council  may  declare  that  any  load  line  fixed  and  marked 
and  any  certificate  given  in  pursuance  of  that  enactment  shall,  with  respect  to  ships 
80  roistered,  have  the  same  effect  as  if  it  had  be^  fixed,  marked,  or  given  in  pur- 
suance of  this  part  of  this  act.  ,    -       ■  i. 

445  (1)  Where  the  board  of  trade  certify  that  the  laws  and  regulations  tor  the  timo 
being  in  force  in  any  foreign  country  and  relating  to  overloading  and  improper  loading 
are  equally  effective  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  theieto.  Her  Majesty  ^ 
in  coundl  may  direct  that  on  proof  of  a  ship  of  that  country  having  complied  ^^^th 
those  laws  and  regulations,  she  sh-iiU  not.  when  in  a  port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  be 
liable  to  detention  for  noncompliance  with  the  said  provisions  of  this  act,  nor  shall 
there  arise  any  liability  to  any  fine  or  penalty  which  would  otherwise  ariae  for  non*  I 
compliance  with  those  provisions.  . 

445.  (2)  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply.in  the  case  ot  ships  of  any  foreign 
country  in  which  it  appeaiB  to  Her  Majesty  that  corr^ponding  provisions  are  not  , 
extended  to  British  ships. 


X&BOBANT  iSHirPINO  ACT,  1906. 
[Part  1,  Safety  (0).] 

(1)  Sections  437  to  443  of  the  principal  act  (which  relate  to  load  line),  except  sub- 
sections (3)  and  (4)  of  section  440,  shall  after  the  appointed  day  apply  to  all 
ships  while  they  are  within  any  port  in  the  United  ^ngdom  as  they  apply  to  BntoiL 


"idhiiis  without  prejudice  to  the  power  of  His  Majesty  previoudy  to  apply  those  pro- 
visions to  the  ships  of  any  foreign  country',  if  the  Government  of  that  country  so 
de^re.  under  section  734  of  the  principal  act;  and  to  any  direction  of  His  Majesty  in 
council  given  under  section  445  of  the  principal  act  in  the  case  of  ships  of  any  foreign 
country  in  which  the  regulations  in  force  relating  to  overloading  and  improper  loading 
we  equally  effeifttive  with  the  provisions  of  the  principal  act. 

(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  of  this  act  the  appointed  day  shall  be  tlu*  1st  day 
of  January,  1909.  or  such  other  day.  not  being  more  than  12  months  later,  as  tl;e  board 
of  trade  may  appoint:  and  dift'erent  days  may  be  ap])ointed  for  different  provisions 
of  this  part  of  this  act  and  for  different  foreign  countries. 

(6)  The  exemptkm  of  ships  under  80  tons  r^fister  employed  eoUSy  in  the  coasting? 
trade  under  sections  437  and  438  of  the  principal  act  (which  relate  to  the  marking  of 
deck  lines  and  load  lines shall  cease  po  far  as  re?pe<  ts  steamships:  Proridfr^.  That  the 
boaj'd  of  trade  raa\'  except  from  the  ]»rovii;ions  of  this  section  any  class  of  .-^loanisliips 
80  long  as  they  do  not  carry  cargo,  and  the  provisions  of  thie  eeclion  shall  not  iipply  to 
any  ateamship  belonging  to  any  class  so  excepted* 
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Nbw  York,  July  iS,  1919. 

Hon.  William  S.  Greene, 

Ciuiirman  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Repre9efUativ€9j  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  During  my  hearing  hefore  the  subcommittee  on  marine 

insurance,  on  the  16th  instant,  Mr.  Edmonds  suggested,  in  the  course  of  the  investi- 
gation that  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  the  views  of  this  bureau  concerning  the 
advisability  and  importance  of  tl;e  enactment  of  load-line  legislation.  I.  therefore, 
take  pleasure  in  submitting  the  following  comments  thereon  for  the  consideration 
of  your  committee: 

It  is  quite  surprising  that  this  country  has  not  long  ago  had  laws  governing  this 
important  factor  in  the  operation  of  its  merchant  shif^?.  This,  however,  is  largely 
attributable  to  the  general  apathy  concerning  merchant-marine  affairs  and  to  the 
logical  sequence  of  our  having  but  few  merchant  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade.  Now 
i^nditions  have  so  decidedly  changed  for  the  better,  the  matter  of  load-line  fixing 
1>ecomes  one  of  tiie  most  important  items  of  pending  le^Uktion. 

It  is  needless  to  go  into  the  history  of  load-line  fixing  or  to  its  vital  recessity  in 
the  interests  of  the  safety  of  the  lives  of  passengers  and  crews,  as  well  as  of  the  cargoes 
and  vessels  themselves,  as  it  will  suffice  to  state  for  present  purposes  that  all 
great  maritime  nations  have  recognized  this  obligation  to  their  peoples,  with  the 
eole  exception  of  our  own  country. 

Prior  to  our  entrance  into  the  war  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  having  cognizance 
of  such  matters,  made  earnest  efforts  through  a  conference  of  shipbuilders  and  others 
affected  to  crystallize  the  recognized  sentiment  as  to  the  ne:  essity  of  immediate 
action.  The  writer  was  the  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  at  that  conference 
and  will  here  state  that  the  cons«6us  of  opinion  was  then,  as  now,  that  l^islation 
should  be  enacted  at  the  earliest  possible  time  to  provide  a  legalized  American  load* 
water  line  before  an  international  committee  was  convened  on  the  subject,  as  rec- 
ommended at  the  International  (  onfereiue  on  Safety  of  l  ife  at  S'ea,  held  at  London 
in  1913-14.  This  would  put  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  such  an  inter- 
national committee  on  a  much  stronger  basis  than  if;  as  at  present,  when  no  gov^- 
mental  rules' for  the  fixing  of  load  lines  are  provided  by  law. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  3621)  introduced  by  Representative  Alexander,  and  now  pending 
before  your  committee,  will,  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned.  £dmii*ably  arswer  the 
demands  at  the  present  time.  This  bill  is  essentially  the  same  as  was  introduced 
in  lAe  last  Congress  by  Senator  Fletcher  in  the  Smatd  and  by  R^ireeoitative  Alex- 
ander in  the  House.  In  approving  that  bill  the  Secretary  or  Commerce  said  in  bis 
ietter  of  October  19,  1918: 

'*The  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  occupies  in  respect  to  American  shi]\^  a  position 
analogous  to  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping  to  Eritisli  ships,  the  Bureau  Veritas  to 
French  ships,  and  CfOxer  classification  eoctetras  toirard  the  ships  of  other  civilized 
maritime  powers,  respectively.  The  bill  will  enable  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  make  use  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  and  will  iacidrataUy  aid  in 
establishing  the  American  Classification  Society. 

The  above  quotation  quite  clearly  points  out  the  direct  interest  this  society  has 
in  the  pending  measure.   The  designation  of  this  bureau  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
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Department  of  Commerce  is  in  keepins:  with  that  portion  of  the  British  merchant 
Bhipping  act  which  directs  the  Board  of  Trade  to  appoint  Lloyd's  Register  of  British 
Rnd  Foreign  Shipping  to  act  in  a  similar  capacity  for  British  vessels. 

Your  attention  is  particularly  incited  to  section  5  of  the  Alexander  hill,  which  pro- 
vides reciprocal  relfttion  with  foreign  countries  concmdng  mutual  acceptance  of  load- 
line  fixing.  The  vital  necessity  for  this  section,  and  for  expediency  in  the  passage  of 
the  entire  l-ill  may  hest  be  illiistrat*^d  hy  a  concrete  example  furnished  by  Admiral 
Bowlegs,  formerly  of  th  .^  Kmergtmcy  Meet  (^orijoration.  in  correspondence  which  he 
had  with  a  foreign  classitication  society  concerning  the  marking  of  load  lines  of  the 
ships  built  by  the  American  International  Corporation,  Copies  of  this  correspond- 
ence were  furnished  officially  to  Senator  Bansdell  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  are  appended  hereto  for  the  infcffmation  ol  your  ccmnnittee  in  considering 
this  proposed  load-line  legislation. 

Briefly  you  will  note  that  the  direct  statement  is  made  that  it  would  be  of  no  use 
for  an  American  classificalion  society  to  fix  load  lines  on  the  Hog  Island  ships,  as 
they  \\ould  not  be  recognized  abroad;  the  only  alternative  sug^ted  was  to  have 
the  classification  society  of  one  of  our  leading  maritime  competitors  attend  to  this 
very  important  function  for  us.  1  am  sure  thai  you,  as  well  as  the  other  members 
of  year  committee,  will  agree  with  the  sentiment  so  tersely  expressed  by  Admiral. 
Bowles  that   this  is  an  intolerable  situation." 

I  feel  quite  sure  that  yonr  committee  will  recognize  the  importance  of  passii^  this 
bill  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  on  behalf  of  this  IturciUi  I  will  state  that  the 
proposed  lejjislation  meets  with  it?  hearty  approval,  and  further  that  j-o  far  as  our 
participation  as  outlined  in  the  bill  is  concerned,  we  have  the  technical  talent  and 
resources  necessary  for  a  prompt  compUauce  with  the  law  as  soon  as  it  may  be  enacted. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

SrvvfiNSON  Tayloh, 

FreaidenL 


[hsttet  f  nun  Admiral  Bowles  of  the  Emei^oncy  Fleet  Corporatioii  to  Sepator  Ra39sdel|.] 

OCTOBEB  3,  1918. 

Senator  Joseph  E.  RANsnsLL, 

UnUed  States  Senate,  Wftshington,  C, 

My  T>ear  Senator:  1  beg  to  remind  yon  of  a  conversation  relating  to  the  subject 
of  load  lines  for  vessels  of  the  I  nitf^d  StP.tes  eno:au:ed  in  the  foreign  trade  and  of  your 
interest  in  the  subject  and  your  willingness  to  consider  it. 

^faritime  countries,  and  particularly  Great  Britain,  have  given  for  many  years 
much  attention  to  the  subject  of  load-line  r^ilatiqns.  a  particularly  intricate  matter. 
Conventions  have  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  international  agreements 
uxx>n  this  subject,  but  the  United  States  has  no  law  in  existence  governing  the  matter 
at  the  present  time. 

Regulations  in  force  in  Great  Britain  are  those  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  acting 
under  the  provisions  of  the  merchant  shipping  act,  1906.  Some  vessels  of  the  United 
States  recently  built  have  gone  to  foreign  ports  without  load-line  marking  and  have 
been  detaine*^  for  nonrompliance  wdth  the  lo^'-al  laws.  At  the  present  time  the 
only  agents  whoso  load-line  marks  are  reco.ijrni'/ed  in  the  British  possessions  and  other 
foreign  ports  are  those  of  foreign  classiJication  societies.  A\  hen  the  Meet  (  orporation 
invited  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  to  establish  and  mark  load  lines  for  the 
vessels  bmlding  under  their  classification  and  survey  a  protest  was  made  by  Lloyd's 
Roister  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me  under  date  of  September  11.  1918,  copy  of  wbich 
is  att'.n  hed.  I  trust  you  will  agree  with  me  tliat  this  is  an  intolerable  situation. 
The  only  means  we  have  of  establishing  load  lines  are  through  the  agency  of  foreign 
classification  societies  and  in  accordance  mth  rules  estabUahed  by  tl^  British  Board 
of  Trade. 

In  addition  to  this  situation  and  of  great  practical  importance  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  no  lawful  means  of  enforcini;  conipliance  with 
load  lines  which  mav  be  established.  This  is  a  matter  of  important.e  to  the  safety 
(rf  life  and  property,  lor  the  protection  of  which  these  load-line  r^idations  have  been 
established  over  many  years  of  practice. 

For  the  reasons  gi"v'en  I  have  prepared  and  respectfully  submit  for  your  considera- 
tion the  draft  of  a  bill  which  would  empower  the  Secretary  of  (  ommerce  to  establish 
regulations  for  vessels  of  1,00Q  gross  tons  or  over,  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  the 
load  lines  and  marks  thereof,  beyond  which  it  shau  not  be  lawful  to  load  such  ships 
llisal^  water. 


MjM»  UMm  POfi  (mmM^  YESismjk, 


You  will  note  that  the  authority  granted  by  this  bill  dees  not  extend  to  the  coast- 
wise trade  nor  to  inland  waterways,  The^e  trades  so  excluded  are  very  dilficult 
to  deal  with  in  this  matter  and  should  be  the  subject  of  careful  future  investigation. 

I  hope  you  wiU  agree  with  me  in  the  principle  of  placing  upon  Uie  Secretary  of 
G^Eomerce  the  responsibility  for  the  establishment  of  regulations,  rather  than  to 
attempt  it  by  legislation,  for  the  reason  that  from  time  to  time  conditions  change 
as  new  types  of  ve3sels  are  introduced,  making  the  matter  one  of  necessary  adjustment 
from  time  to  time. 

If  the  whole  bill  meets  with  your  approval,  may  I  sugg^  that  after  its  introduc- 
tion and  presumable  reference  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  that  it  be  i^srred  to 
tiie  Shipping  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  Comm.erce  for  comment. 

I  feel  that  the  matter  is  of  injmediate  necessity,  and  this  legislation  v-hould  be 
Secured  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  interest  of  the  protection  of  life  and  proj^ertv,  and 
particularly  as  the  United  States  has  now  such  an  investment  in  vesetiB  for  the  foreign 
trade. 

I  am  inclosing  herewith  for  3''our  information  an  extract  from  the  Annual  Report  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Na>'ijration  for  the  year  1915,  and  also  extnusts  fwon  the  British 
merchant  shipping  act.  1906. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Amstant  Omeral  Manager. 

IitOYD  S  REGISTER  OF  SHIFPING. 

New  York,  SefUmber  11, 1918. 

Admiral  Bowles, 

United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corforaticn, 

Phila<hJ"lw,  Pa. 

T)e  \t?  Sin:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  ihe  lOth  insiant  and  note  that  you  have 
referred  the  whole  subject  of  load  lines  for  the  vessels  specii  ed  in  yont  letter  of  the 
29th  instant  to  the  home  office  for  instructions,  but  that  you  have  arranged  with 
your  representatives  at  Hog  Island  and  the  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation  to 
make  application  to  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  for  the  aaedgnineixt  of  loa4Un^ 
in  the  ca?e  of  the  QuiM'.onck.  Wafornran.  and  mrafipa. 

The  ca?e  of  the  QuUUovck  freeboard  has  already  been  dealt  with  by  the  society, 
and  a  |)relWinary  freeboard  has  already  been  assigned,  while  in  the  caee  of  the  Waton- 
toon  this  vessel  has  been  measured,  the  final  freeboai  d  establiehed.  and  the  necessary 
instructions  as  to  the  marking  of  the  ship  issued  from  this  office  on  the  24th  August  last. 

Your  action  in  now  niakin*r  a]>plication  for  freeboard  assignment  to  these  veatela 
to  the  American  bureau  is  accordingly  not  clearly  understood. 

As  you  are  aware,  freeboards  are  a  matter  in  which  the  maritime  /ountrieB  of  the 
world' have  e=?tablished  international  agreements  whereby  the  load  lines  ai^signed  by 
the  recognized  a^sigjiing  authorities  in  the  several  countries  arc  reciprocally  accepted 
for  ve<«els  trading  to  or  from  the  ports  of  the  countries  in  (pie-^tion. 

The  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  has  not  been  recognized  as  an  assigning  authority 
by  any  of  the  maritime  govenunents,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  freeboard  which 
might  be  assigned  and  marked  on  A  essels'  sides  by  that  body  would  not  l;e  accepted 
as  legally  defining  the  line  to  which  the  e  >'e^sels  would  be  permitted  to  load. 

Pre-!Uining  that  the  load  line-^  determined  by  the  American  Bureau  ol  Ship]>ing 
are  to  be  ba^ed  on  the  Briti.-h  I'oard  of  Trade  tables,  it  must  be  apparent  that  in  the 
absence  of  this  country  having  established  legislation  controlling  the  loading  of  phips, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  agreement  referred  to  above  that  vessels  bearing  load  line 
marks  other  than  tho-e  of  a  recoj^nired  assigning  authmty,  would  u^ost  certainly  be 
liable  to  serious  detention  in  foreign  ports. 

Tt  is  therefore  considered  that  the  interest  of  the  Shii:>ping  Board  would  be  best 
served  if  the  assignment  of  load  lines  to  the  ve?selfl  for  which  application  has  been 
recently  made  by  you  were  left  entirely  to  this  society,  and  it  is  further  suggested 
that  in' view  of  the' far-reaching  experience  which  this  society  has  in  this  particular 
work  that  where  load  line^  are  re(iuired  for  vessels  now  being  connructed  for  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  that  application  should  bejnade  to  this  society  irre- 
spective of  the  claTsilicatioji  to  which  these  vessels  have  been  allocated. 

Tlie  ^vantage  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  (Corporation  of  having  the  minimum  free- 
boards permissible  under  the  table?  now  in  force  granted  the  various  ve-sels  of  the 
fleet  must,  I  feel  sure,  be  appreciated  by  you,  and  I  can  as-ure  you  the  ^vipes  of 
the  society's  technical  staff  are  available  to  you  for  this  purpose. 

1  may  add  that  according  to  the  rulings  which  have  been  laid  down  in  connection 
with  I3ie  a^aogni&ent  of  load  lines,  and  whidi  are  recogil&zed  and  accepted,  applica. 
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tioxis  for  aarignment  must  be  confined  to  one  and  one  only  of  the  recognized  authori- 
ties, and  the  suggestion  made  in  your  letter  of  the  29t}i  lAtimo  as  to  the  Am^can 
Bureau  of  Shipping  and  this  society  agreeing  on  load  lines  tb  be  assigned  in  each 
case,  is  one  which  the  establiFhed  re.2:ulation'=i  preclude  this  society  taking  any  action 
upon  apart  from  the  consideration  that  the  American  bureau,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, has  no  status  in  the  matter  of  freeboard  assignment. 

I  am  inclosing  copy  of  the  official  form  of  application  and  would  direct  your  atten- 
tioan  to  the  paragraph  which  I  have  marked  and  to  wiiidi  reference  bas  been  made  in 
the  preceding  paragraph. 
Youis,  very  trmy, 

R.  P.  Hutchinson,  Secretary. 

(Extract  from  hearing  on  House  bill  .^621,  before  Committee  on 
the  Merchant  li^aine  and  Fisheries,  Oct.  1,  1919:) 

Mr.  AxiBXANDBR.  Thifl  i«  drawn,  too,  with  very  great  care. 

Comtnander  Taylor.  Now,  I  trust  I  have  given  you  the  information  you  would 
like  to  have  about  the  American  Bureau  of  Shippinsr,  construction,  and  so  on. 

May  I  now  go  to  another  subject?  In  1916  Secret.ary  of  Commerce  Kedfield  invited 
a  number  of  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  to  come  to  his  office  and 
discuss  the  question  of  bulkheads  and  load  lines.  There  was  a  very  large  representa- 
tion of  the  interests  involved  not  only  from  the  Atlantic  coast  but  from  the  Gulf, 
the  Lakes-  and  from  the  Pacific  coast,  with  the  result  that  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  report  on  the  subject  of  bidkheads  and  load  lines,  and  particularly  on  the  load  lines. 
On  January  26, 1917,  a  report  of  progress  was  made,  and,  if  you  please,  I  will  read  that, 
because  it  covers  some  of  the  groimd  that  has  just  hem  gone  over  aod  eliminates  some 
of  the  ground  that  has  been  gone  over: 

**Article  1. — Sea-going  ships: 

"(1)  As  the  question  of  determining  the  proper  load  line  for  various  types  of  ocean- 
going vessels  has  been  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive  investigation  conducted  by 
the  British  authorities,  and,  ... 

"(2)  As  it  appears  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  same  work  in  this  country;  and 
"  (3)  As  the  United  States  is  already  a  member  of  an  internal  congress  upon  this 
subject,  which  would  have  met  before  tliia  time  but  for  the  present  war  in  Europe; 
and 

(4)  As  it  is  generally  conceded  in  maritime  circles  ^t  the  present  load  lines  as 
establidied  by  the  Britim  jmurtice  in  gen»!al  render  tiie  vesisels  safe  and  Beaw<nrthy, 

your  committee  therefore  recommends  that — 

^'(1)  The  United  States  adopt  a  method  for  the  determination  for  freeboard  of 
ocean-goinu  vessels  which  "will  give,  in  general,  the  same  load  line  aa  that  established 
by  the  present  British  practice,  thia  method  to  remain  in  force  until  such  time  as  an 
international  commission  shall  be  called  to  establish  an  international  load  line." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  referred  to  the  establishment  of  a  load  line  following  the 
PlimsoU  mark  established  in  1906.  That  was  incorrect;  it  was  mandatory  in  1909. 
At  the  international  con\'ention  on  safety  of  life  at  sea  the  British  load  line  com- 
mittee was  formed  to  amend  their  rules  for  establishing  a  load  line.  That  committee 
did  not  report  until  1915,  when  a  full  report  was  made;  but  owing  to  the  conditions 
of  the  war  and  o^er  conditions,  the  matter  was  laid  on  the  shelf  for  the  time  being 
and  the  1909  rules  were  held  in  force,  and  they  are  in  force  to-day.  But  it  is  generally 
understood  that  the  1915  rules,  when  adopted,  will  be  more  strict  than  the  1909  rules; 
in  other  words,  they  will  increase  the  freeboard. 

"  (2)  As  British  tables  at  present  in  use  are  recognized  as  beiiw;  somewhat  cumber- 
some, they  would  need  some  revision  in  order  to  confom  to  the  preeent-day  AmericaDi 
practice  in  shipbuilding. 

"Article  11 — Coastwise.  Lake,  Bay,  and  Sound  Vessels: 

(1)  As  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise,  lake,  bay,  and  sound  trade  are  not  only 
operating  under  different  conditions  but  are  in  most  cases  of  a  different  type  of  con- 
struction  when  compared  with  ocean-going  types;  and 

(2)  As  any  set  of  freebdard  tables  based  upon  ocean-going  types  would  be  ioappu- 
cable  to  such  vessels;  and  v  j 

(3)  As  the  preparation  of  such  rules  and  tables  would  involve  a  tnoioti^  and  ex- 
haustive examination  of  existing  vessels  in  order  to  establish  what  may  be  called  th^ 
American  practice  in  loading  and  operating  such  vessels;  and 

'*  (4)  As  proper,  just,  and  safe  load  lines  can  be  established  only  after  such  an  investi- 
gation has  been  made  and  the  ie8\ilts  caref^Uy  analysed  by  proper  scientific  method^ 
and 

"(5)  As  such  an  investigation  will  necessarily  take  some  time  and  involve  cbn- 
sidenible  expense^  the  comadttee  ih^f<»re  tectimmrads  Hiat— 
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(1)  The  present  committee  be  continued  to  conduct  such  an  investigation  and 
that  the  Shipping  Board  be  requested  to  appoint  one  or  more  of  their  number  to  sit 
with  the  committee  in  their  deliberations, 

' '  (2 )  That  a  fund  be  established  to  take  care  of  the  neceasary  expenses  involved  in 
such  an  investigation. 

(3)  That  owing  to  the  importancr  which  your  committee  attaches  to  such  an  inves- 
tigation, if  it  be  deemed  improper  for  the  board  to  apply  any  of  its  funds  for  this 
purpose,  that  the  committee  be  authorized  to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  raise 
such  funds." 

AVe  asked  from  the  Shipping  Board  $25,000  to  carry  out  that  investigation  of  the 
local  conditions  around  the  United  States.  That  finalh'  irot  up  to  the  t^liip])ing  Board 
in  I^ebruary  and,  of  course,  as  you  all  know,  we  immediately  commenced  to  be  ex- 
ceedii^ly  busy  in  other  directions,  and  this  matter,  like  the  1915  rules  in  Great  Britain, 
was  laid  on  the  shelf  and  is  still  titore. 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
chairman.) 


X 


